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on 
ALLEGORICAL POETRY. 
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It is a misfortune, as Mr. Waller obseireSfWhidb 
attends the writers of English poetry, that thej 
can bdrdlj expect their works dhoald last Xong in 
a tongne which is daily chafagin^; that, whilst 
ihej are new, 'envj is' apt to prevail againsl 
them; and, as that wears off, our language It- 
self fails. Oiir po^ts, therefore, he says, should 
imitate judicious statuaries, that choose the most 
durable materials ; and should ' carve in Latin or 
Greek, IF they would have their labounr preserved 
for ever. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage he has men- 
tioned,, we ' hav6 ' iifQ anfcient Ein^lish' poets,^ 
Chaucer and' Spenser, Hha may ,' perhaps, be 
reckonea ak excep^ons' io this remark : these 
seem to have taken deep rdot, like old British 
oaks, and to flourish in defiance of all the inju* 
ries of time' and weather. The former is, indeed^ 
"tnEinsR."TOL«'ix. »'' •• ' ""■■ •- 
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omch more obsolete in bis style than the latter i 
but it 18 owing^ to an extraordtnarj native strenj^tii 
in both that the^r haye been able thus iar to sur- 
▼ive amidst the changes of our tongue, and seem 
rather likelj, among the curious at Ifiast, to pre- 
svrve the knowledge of our ancient language, 
than to be in danger of being destroyed with it, 
and buried under its ruins. 

Thougli Spenser's affection to his master Chan- 
eer led him in manj things to copy after him, 
jet those whobare read both will easily obserre 
IBat^these two geniuses were of a verj different 
kind.^ ChaScier excelled in his characters, Spen* 
» er in h is descriptions. The first studied humour, 
was an ezceflent satinst^ and a liTelj but rough 
painter of the inanners of that rude age in which 
he lived ; the latter was of the serious turn, had 
an exalted and elegant mind, a warm and bound- 
less fiiocy, and wasjn adpijrable jmager ofvirtujS| 
mnid vicfis, w hich was his particular talent. The 
tmbellishments of description are rich and lavish 
in him bejond comparison ; and as this is ^htt 
flM>st stiriking partoP poetry, especially to youn|^ 
readm, I take it to be the reason that he has 
beep the father of more poets among us thas 
im£°*ofiier oF^ piir wHters ; " jpoetrj^nbelng'' first' 
kindled in the imagination]^ which Spenser wfitea 
to more than any one, attd the season of youth 
b«ing the mof t susceptible df the impression^ 
It will not leMI stra^ge^ therefore, that Cowley^ 
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as huEuelf tells as, first OMght his lUne hf 
reading Spenser; that our ^a^ j^jU^" n 5 °^ 
him for his orierinal, as Mr. Dryden assures us ; 
and that Drjden studiecThim, and has bestowed ] 
more frequent commendations on him than on an^p/ 
other Eng^Iish poet* 

The most known and celebrated of his Worlt^ 
though I will not say the most perfect, is th^ 
Faerie Queene : it is conceifed, wroosrht up, and 
(ooloured^ith a stronger fancy, and discoyers more 
the particular genius of Spenser than uAy of hit 
Other writings. The Author, in a Letter to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, having called this poem a con- 
tinued allegory, or dark conceit, it may *not be 
improper to olfcf some Remarks on Allegorical 
Poetry in genera), by w hich the beauties of this 
Work may more easily be discovered by ordinary 
readers, rmust, at the same time, beg the m- 
nlgence of those, who are conversant with criti- 
cal discourses, to what I shall here propose i 
this being a subject something out of the wlnr. ^ 
and not expressly treated upon by those who- 1 
have laid down rules for the art of poetry. ^ 

Ap Allegory is a fable or story in which, 

under imaginary persons or things, is shadowed 

some real action or instructive moral; or, as I 

think it is somewhere very shortly defined 

by Plntarch, it is that * in which onn 

I thing is related, and another thing it under* 

It is a kind of poetical picture* or 
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faierotglyphicky which, by its apt r esemblance, 

.conveys in s t nictio p to the mind by an analoa'y to 

the icBBe s, and so amuses fhe fancj, whilst it m- 

4bnns tjlne nnderstandin^. £yery allerorf has, 

therefor e, two senses, the hteral ana the mysti- 

I ,jC!»l : the literal sense is h'ke at dream or vision, of 

I , Which the mystical sense is the tme meaning or 

V inte.r|Nretation« , 

f . •Thi3. will be more clearly apprehended By 

( f^nsidering, that ^^^ a ^^ff^^ '? , ^^^ ^ jnorfc.ex-' 

tended metaphor, so an allegory is a kind of 

continued simile, or an assemblage of siiniUtndef 

drawn out at full length. Thus^ when it is said 

. that Death is the offspring of Sin, this is a meta« 

phpr, to signify that the former is produced bj 

the latter, as a child is brought into the world 

by its parent. Again, to compare Death to a 

meagre and ghastly apparition, starting out of 

the ground^ moving towards the spectator with 

41 menacing air, and shaking in his hand a bloody 

, dart, is a representation of the terrours which 

atte^dJLhat great __cnf5iny . to hum^n, nature, 

Kilt let the reader observe, in Milton's Paradise 

X<M<, with that exquisite fancy and skill this 

common metaphor and simile, and the moral cou'* 

.tiinecl' in them, are extended and wrought up 

into one of the most beautiful allegories in our 

Iwguage. 

4. The resem blance which has been so often ob- 

• served in general between poetry and painti ng ii 
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y rt more particular in all cj g o rj^^ trfaich, u I i«i4 
, before, is a liiui of picture ia poetrj. Honoi 
bas, in one of his Odes, patheticallj dcterilMd tht 
mioous condition of his .countij after the Civil 
wars, and the hazard of its beiii|f inrolred ia 
new dissensions, b^ the emblem of a ibip that* 
tered with storms, and driven into port with bro- 
ken masts, torn saQs, and disabled riggingy and 
in danger of bein^ forced, bj new itorms, oat to 
sea again. There is nothing said in the whole 
Ode but what is Uterallv applicable to a ship i 
/ but it 18 generally agreed that the thing si^iled 
Ui the Roman State. ThMs Rubens, who had a 
i^ood allegorical genius in jgntS^r h:isr in^hii 
famous work of the Luxembui^ gallerj, flgored 
- the government of France, on Lewis XlII.'s arriv* 
ing at age, bj a gallej. The King stands at tba 
helm $ Mary of Medicis, the Queen-mother and 
Regent, puts the rudder ia his hands Jttstioe« 
Fortitude, ReligioD, and Public Faith, are seated 
at the oars^i and other Virtnet have th^r jproper 
employmen ts in managing^the sails and Jackie* 

"By thtt general description of Allegory, it 
may easily be conceived,' that ia works of this 
kind there is a large field open to invention, which 
among the Ancients was universally looked upon 
to be the principal part of poetry. The power 
raising imaggt or les embl ances of thiofSf 
giving them uifeand notion, and presenting them 
as it were befoit the eyett waa Ihoucht ta have 
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g^mething in. it like creation; and it was probablj 

for this fabling part that the first authors of 

such works were called Poets or Makers, as the 

word sig^fiesy and as it is literally translated aqd 

vscd ,by Spenser; though the learned Gerard 

Yossius* is of opinion that it was rather for the 

• framing their verses. HoweYer» by this art of 

< fiction or allegory, more than b^ the structure of 

I their numbers, or what we now call Versification, 

' the poets were distinguished frotnhistoria ns and 

fiplfi i^os'bp HCTs, lEougb the latter sometimes invaded 

the province of the poet, and delivered thejr 

doctrines likewise in allegories or parables* : and 

this, when thej did not purposeljr make them 

•bsoure in order to conceal them from the common 

people, was a plain indication that thej thought 

there was an advantage in such methods of con^* 

TCjlng instruction to the mind ; and that they 

(served for the more effe^taal engaging the atten- 
tion of the hearers, and for leaving dee£er^m« 
pressions on their memories. 

Plutarch, in one of his discourses, gives a^^rj 
'good reason for theuseof fic tion in poetry » bc^ 
cause * Truth of itself is ri|;id and austere, and 

* canno t be moulded into such agreeable forms an 

* fiction can. For neither the numbers,' says 
he, * nor the ranging of the words, nor the ele<« 

* vation and elegance of the style, have so manj 

* grac^ as the artful contrivance and dispositioa 
• DC Arte Forties, cap. 3, S i$« HU^HBSJ 



of the fable*' For this reason; as he relates It af- 
ter Plato, when the wise Socrates himself was 
prompted b j a particular impulse to the writing of 
Tersesy being; by tus constant employment in the stu* 
dy of truth a stranger to the art of invention, he 
chose for his subject the Fables of JBsop, * j^ot_ 
blinking;* says Plutarch| * that any t hinpconlct bo 

* poetry which was yoid of fiction. * The same 
author makes use of a comparison, in another 
place, which I think may be most properly ap* 
plied to allegorical poetry in particular ; that * at 
< grapes on a vine are covered by the leates 

* which grow about tllem, so under the pleasant 

* narrations and fictions of the poets there are 

* couched many useful morals and doctrines.' 

It is for this reason, that is to say, mregiird 
to the moral sens e, t hat allegory Jias a liberty ■> 
indulged to it beyond any other sort of wr it ing w hat* I 
soever; that it often assembles things of the 1 
most contrary kinds in nature, and supposes eyeg 

' i mpossibilities ; as that a golden bough should 
^row among the common branches of a tree, i 
as Virgil has described it iii the Sixth Book of 
his Mneis, Allegory is itideed the Fairy Land' 
of p6etry, peopled by Imagination ; its inhabi* 
tants are so many apparitions \ its woods, caves, 
wild beasts, rivers, mountains, and palaces, are_ 
produced by a kind of magical power, and are"^ alt 

' visionary and typiciT; and If afiounds in such 
li cences ^$ y<>ttlti b e sho^mg jnd * m^^ 
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^ if the mind did not ^attend to the mygtick leait 
: contained under them^ Tbu», in the Fabla» of 
jSfMji, which are some of the most ancient alle- 
\ gones extant, the author gives reason and 
i speech to beasts, insects, and plants ; and bj 
I that means covertljf instructs mankind in the 
Imost important incidents and concerns of their 
pives. 

I am not insensible that the word Allegory 
has been sometimes used in a larger sense than 
that to which I may seem here to have restrained 
it, and has been applied indifierently to any poem 
which contains a covered moral, though the story 
or fable carries nothing in it that appears vision- 
ary or romantick. it may be necessary, there- 
fore, to distinguish Allegory' into the two follow- 
i ng k inds t 

The first is that in which the story is framed 
of real of historical persons, and probabl e or poss i- 
ble actions ; by which, however^ some other 
peirsoir^and actions are typified or represented. 
Ibi, tb.is sense the whole JEneit of Yirgif. may be 
said to be an Allegory, if we consider ;JEnea8 
as representing Aagustus Caesar, and his con- 
ducting the remaina of his countrymen from the 
1 ruins of Troy to a new settlement in Italy, as 
I emblematical of Augnstus's modelling a new go- 
I Temment Qut of the ruins of the aristocracy, and 
establishing the Romans, after the confusion of 
the CiTil war, in a peaceable and flourishing con* 
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dition. It does not, I thiiilc/ appear fBat Homer ' 
had any such desig^n in his poetef , or that be 
meant to delineate his contemporaries or their 
actions under the chief characters Mid adventurea 
of the Trojan war : and though the ilhision I 
^haye mentioned in Tirgil is a circmnstance vhidi 
^ihe author has finelj contrived to he coincident ; 
'to the general ft-ame of his storj, yet he hit ; 
' aroided the malcing it plain and particuhtr, and i 
has thrown it oif in so manj instances ftom ^ 
direct application, that his poem is perfect with- 
4>ut it. This, then, for distinction, should, 1 1 
think, rather he called a Parallel than anAUe- / 
gory i at least in Allegories framed after this 
manner the literal sense is sufScient^to satisfy 
the reader , though he should look no further;" 
and, without heing considered as emblematical 
of some other persons or action, ^may of itself 
exhibit very useful morals and instructions. 
Thus the morals' which may be drawn from the 
JEneis are equally noble and instructire, uliether | 
we suppose the real hero to be ^fineas or Anguita^ ^ 
Caesar. ' ] 

The second' kind of Allegory,' a(nd which, I ; 
think, may more properly chal lenge the name^ 
^18 that in which the fable Qr story corisists^fo r 
the most part of fictitious per sons or beings, 
creatures of the poe7s"1!Ran," ancl actions sur* 
R insing, and without th e boM"*^' ®^ probability or 
yti^e * In wdrks^ this kind it^s impossiblei 
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! for thu iTMdCT t4> Wilt in th<^ liiey^ fefpe. I mt fa g 

^ is of necessity driven to seek for another meaninr 

under these irild types and shadows. This 

grotesqu e inrention claims, as I have observed, 

a licence peculiar to it$elf>. and if what \ would 

be understood y in this discourse, more particularl/ 

yto meau by the word Allei^ory. Thus Mil to rn 

% lias described it in his noem called // Pen^ 

9eroiOf where he alludes to the Squire^s Tale im 

Chaucer ; 

V 

Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who hsid Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glass; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride : 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solenw tunes have sung. 
Of tumeys, and of trophies hung. 
Of forests, and enchantments drear. 
Where more is meant than meets the ear.* 
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It may be proper to give an instance or two 
by which the distiactioo of this last kind of Al* 
legory may more plainly appear. 
,, The story of Circe, in the Odvssevy is an 
: q^ep orical fable, of which there are perhaps 
more copies ad7 imitations than" of any other 
wKatever. Her offering a cup, fillecl with intoxi- 
cating ^iquory to her guests; her mingling 
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poiion 'witli their food, and then hj iiii|;ical arti 
tuntiD^ them into the abapet of swiaei and 
Uljrgsefe resistiiigrher charms bj the yirtue of an 
herb called Moly, which he had receiTed lh»m 
the g9d Mercurj) and restoring hit oompaniont 
to their true, persons, are all fictioni o f the last 
'kind I have mentioned. The person of Ihe" 
goddess is likewise fictitious, and out of the 
drcle of the Grecian divinities; and the adTcn- 
tnres are not to be understood but in a mystical 
sense. The episode of Caljpso, thon2;h some- 
what o f the same kmd, approaches nearer to 
nature and probabiutY; b ut the stn ry of pido j^ ^ ^ 
the Jbifir, though copied Ironi 'like Cir^lind^ 
Calypso, and formed on the same moral, namely, 
to represent a hero obstructed by the allurementa 
of pleasure, and at last breaking from them, and, 
though Mercury likewise assists in It to dissolTe 
the charm, yet is not necessarily to he looked 
npon as an allegory ; the fable does not appear 
merely imaginary or emblemat ical ; the persons 
are natural, and, excepting ihe distance of tim^, 
which the criticks have noted between tbe real 
JEneas and Dido, (a circumstance which Virgil, 
^ot being bound to historical truth, wilfully 
neglected,) there is nothing which might not 
reallT haYe h a pp ened. Kfimifr''fam& , mS^^ 
the Arnuda'of Ta^oT are copies from the tame 
original 1 these again are plainly allegorical. 
The whole literal sense of the latter is a kind o^ 
vision^ or a scene of imagination^ and is every 
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where traiivi|ni:wi« to show the moral tense 
which is uDdf r it. The Bower of ^iM y | ffi t|jy 
Second Book of the Faerie Queene* is. in like 
ipaQoer, a cody from Tasso : but the omameliti 
of ^^scription, which Spenser hat transplant^ 
out of the Italiap poem, are more proper in his 
work, which was desig^ned to be whoUj allego- 
rical, than in an epick poem» w|udi is snperiour 
in its nature to such lavish embellidiments. 
There is another copj of the Circe^ in the 
dramatick way, in a IVfask, by our famous MlItoi^« 
the whole pla p of which is allogoyic^ t and is 
wnllen, with a very poetical spirit, on the 
fame m<>ral, though with di^erent diaracters. 

I have bene instanced in one of the most ancient 
f and best imagined allegories extant. ^y.l)a, Ch^ 
ryb^is, and the Syrens, in the same poem, are of 
the same naturcr and a re creatures pu rely al^ero- 
, ncal : but the Harpieshla TTr^il, which disturbed 
Xneas and, his followers at their banquet, as they 
do not seem to exhibit any certain moral, may 
probably have )been thrown in by the poet only 
as an omen, and to raise what is commonly called 
the WonderfulJ, which is a property as essential 
t o epick po etry as probability. Homer s giving* 
speech to the river Xantbus in the Hiadf and to . 

* Hoffler*s zivlnz 'peecb to the river Xantbus^ and to ibt 
horses df^cbtlUs^ |kc] Homer's givin? speech to the bont^ 
(not horses) of Achilles, is indeed abold Action ; but his giving 
speech to the river Xanthns is not so, nor oiie^ht it to be 
reckoned more marvellous than his malcing Jupiter and Juoo 
speak : for Xanthus was not the water, the river, but tbegoi 
•ftkt riv4T% M Neptuikc is the godof the sea. jORTUf . 



the iMinet of AphiHes, seen to be invwtioni of 
0f the kind, and migh t be designed to fill the 
reader irith astobtsiimeiit and conceni, and witb 
•n apprehension of the greatness of an occasion 1 
uliidiy by a bold fiction of the poet, is snpposei^ 
to have produced such extraordinarj effects. 

As AUegorj sometimes, for the sake of the 
moral sense couched under its fictions, giret' 
tpeech to brutes, and sometimes introduces crea* 
tares which are out of natur e, as goblins, chime- 
xas, dairies, and the like i soTit frequently gives 
i life to virtues and yices, passions and diseases, to 
I natural and moral qualities, and represents them 
laoting as diTiae> human, or infernal persons. A f 
Tery ingenious writer ealls these characters sJktf* j 
•limy beittg$*f and has with good reason censured 
the e mploy ing them in just epick poems. ' Of 
this kind are Sin and Death, which I mentioned 
befove in Milton, Mid Fame in Virgil. We find, 
likewise, a large group of these shadowy figures; 
placed in the Sixth Book of the Mneis^ at the' 
entrance into the infernal regions; but as thejf 
are only shown there, and hay^ no share in 
the action of the poe m, the des cription or t hem 
i s a fine allegory, and extremely proper tolhe 
place where they appear. 

« Vestibttlum ante ipsum, primisq; in faucibus Orci, 

 X.uctus et ultrices posuere cubiUa Curs; 

< 

•tUffSetttor, Voli iV. llo, 873. HUGHES. 
▼OL.-IX. C 
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* PaUentesq; habitant Morbi,tri8thq; Senectns, 

< £t Metu8,et malesuada Fames, ac turpis Bgestas ; 

* Terribiles visu Fonxue; Lethumq; Lsuiosque; 

' Turn coRsanguineus Lethi Sopor, et mala Mentis 

* Gaudia; mortiferumq; adversom limite Bellum; 

* Ferreiq; Eumcnidom thalami, et Discordi^ dementy 

* Vipereum crinemvittisumexa cruentts. 

' In medio ramps annosaq; brachia pandit 

* Ubnus opaca, ingens ; quam sedeni Somnia vnlgo 

* Vana tenere ferunt foliisq; sub onmibus herent.* 

Ab persons of this imaginary life are to be ex- 
cluded* from any share of action in epick poems, 
they are yet less to he endured m the drama ; yet 
we find they have sometimes made their appear* 
ance on the ancient stage. Tbns^in a t rage dy 
of JSschylus, Strength is introduced assisting: 
Vulcan to bind Prometheus to a rock ; and in one 
ot'^uripiifesVnea th* cbm^lb the house of Admetus 
to demand Alcestis, who had offered herself to 
die to save her husband's life. But what I have 



• are to be excluded^ Whyiai And by whstUw? Somnus 
It introduced as acting in iSfllms iBUlC lllJUl UllGi^ 'ks also ia 

other heroiclc poems; and^Twof xeu Odtiwlofy Sleep tad 
Death, are appointed to carry off the body of Sarpedoo, and have 




built upon ajewisn ^ . ^ _ . 

and fable, good and bad angels in one place, and Jupiter aait 
Juno in another, is perhaps justly liable to censure, thou^ 
^reat poets have not avoided it. But to allow a poet to 
introduce Mars and Minerva, and to forbid him to mane use of 
Sleep, and Death, and Pear, and Discord, Sec. as actors, seems to 
lie injudicious, ibunded upon a weak prejudice, that the latter 
have not in our imagination as good a right to be persons as the 
former. The heathen theology is to be taken from the heathen 
writers; and whaiever is a deity in Homer an<l Hestod, has 
perpetual and incoolestiblc right to be apoetical ^Ad. 

JORtTIN** 



ttRcnd to j mch writip gt, tht* vcrjr frame and model » 
o Fwhich is desig^eo to ojTSlBBH^ij '^p ^mcF» 
therHoreT^sT" said petore, su ch pnrabgtanti al 
> Dd sTmbolical actors may be very properly 
admitted. 

Every Book of the Faerie Q^eene ii frultfal 
of these visonary beingfs, irhich are inyented and 
drann with a surprising^ streogth of imaginatioii. 
I shall produce hut one instance here, which the 
reader may compare with that just mentioned 
in VirjgUy to which it is no way inferior ; it ia in 
Book II. where Mammon conducts Guyon throug^h 
a cave under grpond to show him his treaaune* 

■* At'length they came into a larger space, 

* Th^t stretchc itseUe into an ample playne, 

« Through which a beaten broad high way didtra^e, 
« That straight did lead to Plutoe's griedy r^yii?: 
< By that wayes side there sate infemall Payne, 

* And fast beside him sat tumultuous Strife ; 

* The one in hand an yron whip did strayne^ 

* The other brandished a bloody knife i 

* And both did gnash their teeth, andboth did threaten 
Ufe, 

' On the other side in one consort there sate 

* Cruell Revenge, and rancorous Despight, 

* Disloyal Treason, and hart-burning Hate; 

* But gnawing Gealosy, out of their sight 

* Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bight; 

* And trembling Feare still to and fro did fly, 

w * Amlfotmd.no place wher nfe bb shroud l^might : 

c2 



* Lituuatmg Sorrow did in dai^knes Ife; 

* And Shame his ugly face did bide from living tje, 

* And over them sad Horror with grim hew 

'Did alwaies sore, beating his yron wings; 
' And after him owles and night-ravens ne^jv, 

* The hatefull messengers of heavv things, 

* Of death aiad dolor telling s^dtiiuogs : 

* Whiles sad Celeno, sitting on a clifte, ' 

* A song of bale and bitter sorrow sings, 
*That hart of flint asonder could have rifte ; 

* Which having ended after him she flyeth 

* All^ese before the gates of Pluto lay, &c.* 



(. 



1^ posture of Jealousy,- and the iiiotioii> cf 
Fear, in this description, are particularly fine* 
These are instances of Allegorical persons, whicli 
are shown only in one transient view. The rea- 
der will every where meet with others in this 
Author, which are employed in the action of the 
poem , and which need not be mentioned here. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a general 
idea of what is meant by Allegory in poetry, and 
•bown what kind of persons are fre4ttently enn 
ployed in it, I shall proceed to mention some pro* 
perties which seem requisite ix| ali VelMnvented 
fables of this kind. 

There is no doubt but men of critical learoing, 
if'they had thought fit, might have given us rules 
about Allegorical writing, as they have done 
aboat epick^ and other kinds of poetry } but they 
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lunre nXh^r duMen to let tbU forest remalii trlM, 
as if they thmirht there wai lometbilur in the 

^^^,^.^^^____ I jij ^ -I il - « i«^' i> rTi- —^- ' "1 1 1 I ■ii - iiii i i i 

natnre of toe gou irBicncmil d net to well be re- 
strained aira cnltiTatea m endosures. What Sir 



William l^mple bhserves about rules in ^eneral» 
maj perhaps be BM>re partionlarly applicable to 
this ; that * thej nay possibly hinder some ftom 
being very bad poets, but are not capable of 
making any very good one.* Notwithstandini^ 
this, they are useful to help our observation in 
distinguishing the beauties and the blemishes in 
•nch works as have been already produced. T) 
shall therefore beg leave to mention four quali- 
fies which I think are essential to every good Al- 



Jbry ; the three first of which relate to the 
Fab1e> and the last to the Moral. "^ 

The. first is, that it be lively and surpislng./. 
The Fable, or literal sense, being that which' 
most immediately offers itself to the reader's ob- ' 
tervation, must have this property, io order to 
nifse and entertain his curiosity. As there is, 
therefore, more invention employed in a work of 
this kind than in mere narration, or description, 
or in general amplifications on any subject, it 
conseunentlv r equires a more than ordinary heat 
of fancy in its first production, if the Fs^e, oh { 
the contrary, is nat, spuntiess, or barren of mven- \ 
tion, the reader's imaginatioU is not aifected, nor 
hii attention- (engaged, though the iostmctloa 

c 3 
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ee«v«3Fed wider it be wer- K^vufol or imget' 
tanu 

I The seoend qvalifioation I shalli meotion^ is 

/elegaDce^^ or a beggtifnl pro prietj and a f^tnesg in 

TBeTable to the subject on whlcVit is^einployed. 

By this qualitj the iDTeotioa of the poet u re- 

■trahied troin tai^ini^ too great a compass, or 

losing itself in a confusion • of ill-sorted ideas* 

Sach representations as that mentioned by Horace* 

of dolphins in a wood, or boars in the sea, bein^^ 

fit oqlj to surprise the imaginatiott» without pleaa* 

"^ ing the judgment. The same Mora) ^ka.y like* 

' wise be expressed in different Fables, all of 

which may be* lively and* fuU of spirit, yet not 

tqoally elegant, as various dresses may be made 

for the same body, yet not equally becomiog. 

At it therefore requires a heat of fancy to raise 

images and resemblances, it requires a , , , pood 

* tast e to distinguish and range thein,i and ta 

choose the most proper and beautiful, where 

there appears an almost distracting variety. I may 

compare this to iEneas searehing in the. wood for 

the golden bough ; he was at a loss where to lay 

' hit hand, till his mother's doves, descending in hit 

^ tight, flew before him, and perched on the tree 

" where it was to be found« 

/ Another essential property is> that the Fable 
y be every whe re consistent with itself. As lioen- 
f tioQi at Atlegcin^^ficSoii m^ ifem iRtpme re* 



•pfcti, it 18, Beverthdeif» folijeot to tkii re* 

• stmint. - The poe^ is, indeed, at liberty id cboof- 
ing bis storr, and iaveatiiig his persons^ bnt, 
alter be has introduoed' then, he is oblige d to 

' snatatB them ia their proper . characters, as well 
aa iu move regular, kiads of wrftia^. It is lUfli* 

• cult to gtTe particBlar rules under this head \ Jt_ 
I anaj suffice Xa say t hat this wild nature is, how-* 

I c irer, guh icct to an economY proper to itself; and, 

I tlioagh It may sometimes seem exirai^ant, 

\_j^gbt neTcr to be absurd* Most of the Allege^ 

lies is the Faerie Queene are agreeable to this 

irriei but ia one of his other poems (he Author-^ 

• lias manifestly transgressed it ; the poem I mean ' 
is that #bich is called ProthaUanion.^ In this 

• the two brides are figured by two beautiful swans 

• sailing down the river Thames. The, Allegory 
breaks, before the reader is prepared. for it; and. 

.we see- them, at their landing, in their true 
shapes, without knowing how this sudden change \ 

• is ejffected. If this had been only a simile, the 
poet might have dropped it at pleasure ; but, as 

• I it is an Allegory^ he ought to have made it of a 
(piece, or to have invented some probab le means 
W coming out of it. . 

' The last property I shall mention is, t hat the \ 

Allegory be clear and intelligible; the Pable 

■* being designed only . to clothe and adorn the 

' Morale but not to. hide it,should, methinks, re- 

- eembte the drap^ples we admire in soipe of .^ the 
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' aadent statues, ia whjefa the folds are. not ^lo» 
' many, nor too thick, bat so judicioagly.erdered, 
'. that the diape and beantj of the limbs may be 
seen throag^h them. 

It must be confessed, that many of the anei^it 

- Fables appear to us, at this distance of time, 
very perplexed and. dark; and, if they had.aojr 
Moral at all, it is so closely coached, that is verjr 
difficult to discover i^ Whoever reads the Lord 
Bacon's fFitdam of the AneierU$^ will be coi^ 

- Tinoed of this. He has employed a more than 
ordinary penetration to decipher the most known 
traditions in the Heathen mytholog^y; but hit 
interpretations are often far-fetched, and so much 
at random, that the reader can have no assurance 
of their truth. It is not to be doubted tliat a 
gttkt part of these fables were allegorical, hat 
others mig^ht have been stories designed only to 
amuse, or to practise upon the credulity of the 
vulgar ; or the doctrines they contained might be 
purposely clouded, to conceal them from common 
knowledge. But though, as I hinted in the for- 
iJfieF'part of this discourse, this may have been a 
reason among, philosophers, it ought hoi to 
be admitted among poets. Ajel Allegory which 
IS not clea r is. a riddle, and the sense of it lies at 
t he merc y of every fanciful mlerpreter. 

^ Ihougti the epick poets, as 1 have shown» 
• I have sprinkled some Allegories through their 
c I poemsy yet it would be absurd to endeavpur. to 
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vndentand them e^ery vhere in. amTitical •eD9eA 
,We are told of ooe Metrodoros LampsaoenM,^ 
%liofe works are lost, tliat tuined the whole wri(-,> 
ingfl of Homer into an AUegorj : it wai, donbtless, .. 
Jbj some such m^ans that the principiet of all aita ' : . 
iS&d Bcienoes^wfaaterer, were discovered in that sin- v 
^l^le author $ for nothing can escape an ezpositorA 
who proceeds in his joperations like a Rosycruciaiif I 
,4nid bnD|^ with him the gold he pretends to find. J 
It is Surprising that Tasso* whose JerumUefn ^ 
iWmBp at the time when he wrote, the hest plan of 
.an epick poem after Virgil, should he possessed 
*with this affectation, and should not believe hif 
■woEk perfect till he had turned it Into a m^fstery* 
r c aiin<) j:^ Jh |l p thin king that the Allegory^as^itj* 
, lulle d » whic h be has pnnted with it, looks as if it 
« were .invented after the noem was finished. He 

MWWrii i n M, ■nwinililiili r'^l ll 1 11 I " T M l ' 1 ||-T' f ^ '*' 

ts OS that the Christian armj represents man $ 

.^e city of ^Jerusalem, civil happiness ; Godfrey^ 

the understanding ; Rinaldo and Tancred^ t)ie 

. other powers of the soul s.and that the body is 

typified by the ,common soldiers { with a great 

. d^ more that carries in it a strong cast of en« 

I thusiasm. He is indeed much more intelligible 

. when he explains the flowers, the fountains, tjhe 

. nymphs, and the musical instruments, to figure. to 

us sensual pleasures under the ^Isc appearance^ of 

good ; but, for the rest, I appeal to any ooe who 

is acquainted with that poem, whether he would 

* ' * ' ■awn ----- - I 

« ever have discov^ed these mysteries if the poet 
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had not let him in to them ? or whefther cren, 
'alter this, he can Iceep'tKem longift his miod while 
' he is reading it ? 

^ Speoser^s c6ndoct is much more reasonahle. 

^^As he desig;iied bis Poem upon the plan of the 

I ' Virtues hy which he has entitled his sereratl 

' Books, he scarce erer loses sight of this design, 

* hut has almost every where taken care to let it 
\ Appear. Sir William Temple, indeed, censnm 

' t his as a fau lt, and sajs, that though his ^tghu" 

\ of fa!ncy were' very noble ^nd high, yet his mbral 

^lay so bare that it lost the effect : hut I confess t 

^ do not understand this : a moral which is not 

' clear is, in my apprehension, next to no moral 

at all. 

, It would be easy to enumerate other propertiesy 

* which are T^rious, according to the different 
kinds of Allegory, or its different degrees of per- 

' fection. Sometimes we are surprised widi an nn- 
\ common moral, which ennobles the fable that co&- 
\ Ycys it ; and at other times we meet with a 
1 known and obyious truth, placed in some new 
i and beautiful point of light, and made surprising 
^ by the fiction under which ft is exhibited. I 
^aye thought it sufficient to touch upon such 

properties only as seem to be the most essential, 

and perhaps many more might be reduced under 

one or other of these general heads. 

I might here gire examples of this noble and 

^cient kin4 of writing out of the Books of Holy 
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Writf and espeoiallj the Jewish Prophets^ ia 
urbich ure find a spi rit of poetry surp rismgJy suh- 
lime and majta tic k ; but these are obTious to 
eWJ ope 8 reaJini^. The East seems indeed to 
have been principally the region of these figura- 
tire and emblematical writings, ^ir John Char- 
din* in his Travels^ has given us a. translation of 
several pieces of modern .Persian poetry^ which 
show that there are traces of the same genius re- 
jnaining among the present iphabitants of those 
countries. But» not to prolong this Discourse, 
I shall onlj add one instance of a very ancient 
Allegory, which has all the properties in it I 
have mentioned ; I mean that in Xenophon, of 
the Choice of Hercules, when . he is courted by 
Yirtne and Pleasure,- which is said to have been 
the invention of Prodicus. This fable is full of 



■pirit and elegance ; the characters are fine 
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drawn, and consistent, and the mo r a l is clear, 
shall not need to say. any tiling moieof if, but 
refer the reader to the second volume of the Tat- 
kr, where he will find - it very beautiliilly trans- 
lated. 

After what has been said, it must be confessed 
that, e xcepting Spense r, t here are few e xtraordi- 
nary inSaocesoithiskinr 
MMOTB. ' -lllB ffS arTaneroTiB^^ 

^% 
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been opened lol _ _ 
XS TOVt!' WWnflBS covered or jfroug^ t j 

laller HSW; ^"Wiffi iis i'lie art otframing fables. 
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Apologues, and allegories, which was M freijueiit 
amon^ the writers of antiquity, seems to be* 
lilce the art of painting upon glass, bat Jittio 
practised, and in a great measure lost. Our co* 
lours are not so rich and transparent, and urt 
either so ill prepared, or so unskilfullt laid cm, 
ihat thej often suUf the light which is to past 
through them, rather than agreeably tinctuftt 
and beautify it. Boccalini must be reckoned one 
of the chief modem masters of Allegory ; yet his 
Fables are often flat and ill chosen, and his in^ 
Vention seems to have been rather fVuitful than 
elegant. I cannot, however, conclude this Essaj 
on Allegory without observing, that We have bad 
the satisfaction to see this kind of writing ver^ 
latiely revived by an eJccelleht genius among our* 
selves, in the true spirit of the Ancients. I neel 

only mention *\^ y'»lftflri? J^'^t.^T^fjtLJSt^ jfeC:^ 
•at or^ by Mr. Addison, to convince every one of 
'this. ThTfa'bleWTame, the Vision of Justice, 
that of the different Pursuits of Love, Ambition, 
and Avarice ; the Vision of Mirza, and several 
others ; and especially that admirable Fable of 
the two 'Families of Pain and Pleasure, which are 
all imagined and writ with the greatest streilgtii 
and delicacy, may give the reader an idea, more 
than any thing 1 can say, of the perfection to 
which this kind of writing is capable of being 
raised. We have likewise, in the second volume 
of the Guardian^ a very good eiampleV given uT 
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\)y the same band^ of an jllle^ory in the particii* / 

lar manneT of Spenser* Hugbes* 
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^ OH nu FAERIE qUSENB* 

Or what has been q^ered in the foregoing: Dis- 
codTBe on Allegorical Poetry, -we ma^ be able not bn« 
Ij to discover manjr beauties in the Faerie Queene^ 
but likewise to excuse some of its irregularities* 
The chief merit of this poem consists in that sur- 
prising Tern of fabulous invention which runs 
through >t, and enriches it everjr where with ima- 
gery and oescrfptions more than we meet with in 
any other modem poem. The Author seems to 
b e pos sessed of a kind of poeHcal magick ; ancl 
tnefiguresnccalls'^BlM^^ thick 

upon usy that we are at once pleased and distract^ 
e^y the cxnkdMTf^sTvanety l&t iKem)'soTBSFB5 
Tanlts may, in a manner, be imputed to his ex- 
cellencies : his abundance betrays him into excess^^ 
and his judgme nt is bverbome by the torrent of \ 
IS imagmation . wm4 

Tha^ whicD seems the roost liable to exception 
,in. this Work is the model of it, and the choice 
*the Author has made of so r omao'tick a storv. . 

TOL* IX, » / 
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The teT€ral Books appear rather like so many 
several poems than one entire fable: each of 
them has its peculiar Kni|^ht, and is independ- 
ent of the rest ; and though some of the perscms 
make their appearance in different Books, yet 
this has rerj little effect in connecting them* 
Prince Arthur is, indeed, the principal person, 
and has therefore a share given him in ererj Le- 
gend I hat his part is not consideiable enough in 
any one of them : he appears and vanishes again 
like a spirit ; and we lose sight of him too soon 
to consider him as the hero of the Poem. 

These are the most pbyious defects in the 
Fable of the Faerie Queene» The want of unity 
in the story makes it difficult for the reader to \ 
carry it in his mind, and distracts too much his/ 
attention to the several parts' of it | and indeed! 
the whole frame of it would appear monstrous, if 
were to be exammed by the rules of ejjick 
p oetry, as^ they have been drawn from the prac - 
tice of Homer and Virgil : but as it is plain the 
Author" never 'dcBignc^d it by those rules, I tbipk 
it ought rather to be considered as a poem ot a 
^particular kind, describing, in a series of Alle- 
gorical adventures or episodes, the most noted 
virtues and vices. To compare it, therefore, 
with the models of Antiquity, would be like 
/ drawing a parallel between the Roman and the 
i Gothick architecture. In the first there is, 
doubtless, a more natural grandeur and simpUcity| 
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'in the latter. we find ^reat mixtures of beautj> 

\ and barbarism, yet assisted by the invention of a 
Tarietj of inferior ornaments; and, though the 
former is more majestick in the whole, the latter^ 
ifiaj be very surprising' and agreeable in its 
parts. 

It may seem strange. Indeed, since Spenser ap- < 
pears to have bedn well acquainted with the best 

. writers of Antiquity, that he has' not imitated 
them in the structure of his story. Two reasons 
may be given for this : ' the first is, that, at the 
time when he wrote, the Italian poets, whom he 
has chiefly imitated, and' who were the first fe- 

. vivers of this art among the Moderns, were in the 
highest vogue, and were universally read and ad- 
mired: hut the chief reason was, probably, that 
he chose to frame his Fable after a model which * 
might give the greatest scope to that range of 
f ancy wnicfi'w& rsb ^effiSfkati>iyhr8''!ST;iAt/' Tll'gre 
IS a bene m nature ^nich is apt to determine men 
that particular way in' which they are most ca- 

' pable of excelling; an^^ though it is certain he 
might have Jformed a better plan, it is to be ' 

' questioned whether he' could have ei^ecuted a'dy 
other so well. 

It is probably for the same ' reason that, 
among the Italian poets, he ' rather followed 
Ariosto^ whom he found more agreeable to his 
genius than Tasso, who had formed a better plan» 
and from whom he has ' only borrowed somQ 
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particular oiiiam^ts } jet it is but joitice to eay, 
that his plan is much more regular than that of 
Ariosto* In the Orlando Furiow ve eyerj vhere 
meet with an exuberant invention, joined with 

. great livellneis and facilitj of description, jet 
debased by frequent mixtures of the comick gie* 
nius, as well as many shocking inde corums. 
Besides, in the huddle and distraction of the ad- 
yentures, we are. for the most part only amused 
with extravagant stories, without being instructed 
in anj moral. On the other hand, Spenser's 
Fable, though often wild , is, as I have observed, 
always emblematical \ and this maj very nrach 
excuse likewise that air of romance m which he 
has followed the Italian author. The perpetual 
stories of knights, giants, castles, and enchant- 
ments, and all that train of legendary adventures, 
would indeed appear very trifling, if Spenser had 

.not found a way to turn them all into Allegory, or 

^vif a less masterly hand had filled up his drav^ht i 
but it is surprising to observe how much the 

^ strength of the painting is superior to the desig n, 
IFougBIlo l&e 'considered,*"l6o, tfiat, ai' Ifietime 
when our Author wrote, the remains of the old 
Gothick ^toajry. were not. jiipfelaKSiiihed 7 tt 
was not many years before that the famous £arl 
of Surry, remarkable for his wit and poetry in the 
meign of King Henry VILl., took a rpmantJck 
journey to Florence, the place of his mistress's 

, birth, and published there a challenge against all 
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natibbf in defence of her beauty. ^ Justs and tour* 
Baments were held in Kngland in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Sir Philip Sidney tilted at one 
of these entertainments* which was made by the 
French Ambassador, when the treaty of marriage 
was on foot with the Duke of Aqjon t and 
some of our historians have i^iven vs a very par- 
ticular and formal account of preparations, by 
marking^ out lists, and appointing judges, for a 
trial by combat, in the same reign, which was to 
have decided the title to a considerable estate, 
and in which the whole ceremony was perfectly 
agreeable to the fabuloas descriptions in books 
of Knight-errantry. This might render his story 
more familiar to his first readers ; though knights 
in armour, and ladies-errant, are as antiquated 
figures to us, as the court of that time would ap- 
pear, if we could see them now in their ruffs and 
fardingales. 

There are two other objections to the plan of ^ 
the Faerie Qucene which, I confess, I am more 
at a loss to answer. I need not, I think, be 
scrupulous in mentioning freely the defects of a 
Poem which, though it was never supposed to ' 
be .perfect, has always been allowed to be ad- 
mirable. " 

The first is, that the scene is laid in Fairy 
Iiand, and the chief actors are Fairies. The 
reader may see their imaginary race and history in 
Book IL a| tbe end of Canto X.$ but, if be 

d3 
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U Qoi pK]iared beforehaadi he inay expect to 
, find them acting ameablr to tiie common stories 
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. and traditions about such fancied beinc^. Tiius 
^hakspeare, who has introduced Iflem in his 
^ybttmmeff^NighVt Dream^ has made them* 
ipe^ -a^id act jgi^, mamnerjperfect ly adapted to 
^ iheir siibposedv characters : buF the Fairies' m 
, {this Poem are not distini^shcd from other 
lersons. There is this misfortune, likewise, 
attends the choice of such actors, that . Jivin g 
. been aecostomed to concei?e of them in a di- 
mmutive way , we find it difficult to raise our 
ideas, and to imagine a Fairj encoontering: with 
B monster or a giant. Homer has pursued a 
contrary method, and represented his heroes 
above the size and strength of ordinary men { 
and it is certain that the actions of the lUad 
would have appeared but ill proportioned to 
the characters, if we were to have imagined them 
•irperformed by pigmies* 

But, as the actors our Author has chosen are 
only fancied beings, he might possibly think 
himself at liberty to give them what statnre, 
cnstoms, and manners, he pleased. I will not 
say be was in the right in this : but it is plain 

>tbat by the literal sense of Fairy L and he on ly 
d esigned an Uto pia, an j°>ag.» pary_plaoe ; and 
b;^ 'Kis i^aines,'* person's" oiwiiom he might 
inyent any action nroper to humankind, without 
' Me mg.regtrain ed. as be must have been if hv 

2 
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had cboseo & real teene and historiQal chancten. 
As foir the in3r8l36al sense. It appears hoth by the 
'l^rk itself, and bj- 1^ Authdt's ' explaMtiim 
'of it*, that his fair J Laud Is England^ and Ms 
Fairj Queen queea Elizabeth, at whose cemmaad 
the adventiAig' of evetjr- Legend is supposed to be 
undertaken. 

The other objection is, that, having diosen 
an historical person,' Prince Arthiu*, for hit prin- 
cipal hero, who is ho Fairv, ^et is mingled with 
them, he has not, howerer, lepieseiited aaj 
' part of his history': he appears here, indeedy 
' only in his ftinority, and performs his exefoitea 
in Fairy Land as a private gentleman ; but we . 
might at least have expected that the fabulous i 
accounts of him, and his vibtories over the. 
Saxons, should have been worked 'into some 
beautiful vision or prophecy; and I cannot think 
Spenser wonld wholly omit this, but am apt to 
believe he had done it: in some of the following 
Books which were lost. 

In the moral introductions to every Book, 
many of which have "a great propriety and ele- 
gance, the' Author ha^ foiiowed the -exaflii^e 
of Ariosto. I will only beg leave to point 4out 
some of the priudpal beauties in each Book, 
which inay yet more particularly discover the 

genius of the Atithor. ^ ... v» 

If we consider the First Book as an entira 
•Vide'uucr to Sh Walter kaliigh/ -•' *' 
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wofk of i(ielf» we sliaU find it to be bo frre- 
l^ular coBtiiTance s there it one priactpal action, 
which is completed in Caato XIL; and the 
•ereral iaddenta or epitodei are proper, as they 
tend either to obBtmct or promote it. The 
same maj be said of some other of the following 
Books, thong^h I think they are not so repilar 
as this. T)2e .Aathor has shown jud^ye y t^ i n 
m a k ing his Knight of the jteyCross,^ or St. 
George, no perfect characicr, without which 

— — JBai . l I II II * I I I  w ■!■■■ I . u ii ^  ■II J II IIJWIIT-- - r — 

many of the incidents could not have heen re* 
presented* The character of U||a, or Truth, 
is ver^ properly opposed by those of Duessa, or 
Falsehood, and Archimago, or Fraud. Spensdr's 
particular manner, which (if it may be allowed) 
I would call his pa inter-like genius, immediately 
shows Itself m the figure of Errour, who is 
drawn as a monster, and that of Hypocrisy as a 
hermit* The description of the former of these, 
in the mixed shape' of a woman and a serpent, 
surrounded with her offspring, and especially 
that drcumstanoe of their creeping into her 
mouth OB the sudden light which glanced upon 
them from the Knight's armour, i ncline one to 
think that our great Milton had it in his eye" 
when he wrote his famous episode of Sin and 
Death. The artifices of Archimago and Duessa, 
to separate the Knight from Una, are well in- 
vented, and intermingled with beautiful stirokes 
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of poetrj; partioalafljF in that episode whew 
the majg^ician tends one of bis spiriti to fetdi 
a &lBe dream from the boase of Morpheas: 

*■ ApaJd the bowels of the earth full steep 

* 'And low, where dati^ning day does never peep, 

• His dweOing is.* 

Mr. Rjmer, as I remember, kaa» by %ay of 

com|iarisony coUectedP ftom most of the aaciettt 

''and' modem poets the finest descriptions of the 

Nighty among aQ whldi be gires the preference 

to the English poets: this of Morpheus, or 

"•Sleep, being a poetical sfibject of the same kind, 

' might be subjected to a like trial ; and the 

^reader may particuUiiy compare it with that 

'in Book XI. of Otid*s MeUan&tpko9e$^ to which, 

I believe, he wilt not ttihik it htferionr. 

The miraculoos incident of a tree shedding 
drops of blood, and a voice speaking from the 
trunk of it, is borrowed from that of Polidomi , 
in Book III. of V^Vt Mndf. Ariosto and 
Tasto have both copied the same story, though 
in a different manner It was impossible that 
the modem poets, who have ran so much 'into 
the taste of romance, shonld let|a fictioii)of 
this kind escape their imitation. 

^he adventures which befalUna, after she is 

forsaken by the Knight; her coming, to the 

' bouse of Abessa, or Superstition; theconster- 
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nation occasioned bj that visit; her receptioa 

aoiong the saFai^es; and her civilising^ them; 

are all verj fine emblems. The education of 

S^atjrane, a yoaog Satjr, is described on this 

occasion tvith an a^preeable wildness of fimcj. 

Bat there is one episode in this Book which I 

. cannot bat particularlj admire { I mean that in 

'^ Canto v., where Duessa the witch seeks the 

1 assistance of Night, to oonvej the body of the 

^wounded Pagan to be cared bjr iBsculapios in 

,^the regions below. The Aathorjtere^ rises 

.^aboTe himseift and is got into a track of i^ 

, tatmg the Ancients, different from the grea^st 

part of his Poem. The speech in which Daessa 

addresses Night is wonderfully great, and stained 

with that impious flattery which is the character 

of Falsehood, who is the speaker : 

< O thou, most aimcient grandmother of all, 

* MoreoldthanIove,whomthouatfirstdidstbreede, 

* Or that great house of gods cslestiall; 

* Which wast begot in I^mogorgon's hall, 

* And sawst the secrets of the world unmade 1' 

m 

As Duessa came away hastily on this expedition, 
- and forgot to put off the shape of Truth, which 
she had assumed a little before, Night does not 
know her: this circumstance, and the discoyery 
afterwards, when she owns her for her daughter, 
are. finely emblematical. The images of Horrour 
are raised in a very maaterly manner ; Night 
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takes ' the witch into her chariot, and heiD^ 
am' red where the bodj lay, they alight. 

* And, all the while she stood upon the ground, 

< The wakeful! dogs did never cease to bay ; 
' As giving warning of th* unwonted sound, 

^ < With wluch her yron wheeles did them a^ray, 
' And her darke griesly looke them much dismay. 

* The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 

* With drery shriekes did also her bewray ; 

* And hungry wolves continually did howle , 

* At her abhorred fiaice, so filthy and so fowle.* 

They iteal away the body, and carry it down, 
throttgh the care Avemus, to the.realm8 of Plato. 
What strength of painting is there in the follow- 
ing lines! 

 * On every side them stood 

* The trembllne ghosts, with sad amazed mood, 

< Chattring their iron teeth, and staring wide 

* With stonie eies; and all the hellish brood 

* Of feends infernall flockt on every side, 

« To gaze on erthly wight, that with the Night 
 durst ride.* 

Longinns, commending a description in Euripidte 
of PhaC(on*s journey through the heavens, is 
.which tile turnings and windings are marked out 
in a very lively manner, says, That the sovl 
of the poet seems to mount the chariot with 
htm, and to share all his dangers. The rca4«r 

* will And himself in a like manner tnmsported 
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throagbovt thig whole episode, which shows that 

It has m it the force and spirit of the most(sa& 
rrmiQ poetrT* 

The first appearance of Prince ArUmr, m this 
': Book, is represented to v great advantai^e, and 
 giYCs occasion to a yerj finished description of 

n martial flgnre. How sprightly is that image 

and simile in the following lines ! 

* Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 

* A bounch of heares discolourd diversly, 

< With spiioaled peari»and gold full richly drest^ 

* Did shake, and seemed to daunce for iollity; 

* Like to an almond tree ymounted h ye 

* With blossoms brave bedecked datintily ) 

* Whose tender lo^kes do tremble every one 

. At everie Uttle breath, that under heaven is bloWne.* 

I I mast not omit mentieniog the House - of 
I pride, and that of Holiness, which are beantiful 
(Allegories in different parts of this Book. In 
the former of these there is a minute circum" 
stance which is very artificial; for the reader 
onay observe, that the. ilx counsellors which at- 
tend Pride in her progress, and ride on the beasts 
iwbich draw her chaciot, ara placed in that order 
la which the- Vices they represent natnriilly prq- 
•doee and follow each other. In th^. dungeon 
^among the captives .of Fride» the poet has repf^« 
aaented Nebuchad^j^aar, Ccoesns, Antiqphus,. A lex* 
aader^ and several other eminent persons^ in cir- 
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**-«iiBMUacet of the iitiiiotft igndmiBj. * The 
'.aUHwAu tnilj nobl&i for npoo the tight of lo 
"waDj iUustriom slaves^ the Knight Iwatem from 
4ke place, ^nd'iBftkes hit escape^ 
i The 4eioriptioji ^of Pespair in Capto IX. ic 

that which i« «ii«l 4o bave lieen taken notloe of 
.by Sir PhUip^idiiey: hull think t he speech of 
4 De<te^ , in which the dittempered j'easonings\ 
'4bat are apt to agitatle the heart of a man aban- I 
'doaed to' thia pistfion vt so pAthfeticallj repre- y. 
••eared, is mflgh snperioor to the^dtsoriptio n. 
' Amoiig the Allegodes in Canto X. i't St im- 
xpossifole not to dfstingaish that venerable figure 
*e f Contemplation, in his hermitage on the top oF 

a'bUl, represented as an old man ahnost watted 
'«awa jMa stndy : 

* With snowy locked adowce his shonlders shedt - 
< As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 

* The mossy braunches qf an oke halfe ded.* 

\Tiie Knight mid his companion inqnire of bimi 

* Is not from hence the way that leadeth tight 
** To that most glorious house that glistreth bright 

* With burning starres and-ever-livin'g'fire ?* 

^ Jhis is extiPemeiy noble> ^s weli as the old maa^f 

* Tht moral is truJy mble^ &c.3 I agree with Mr. Hi 
but I think SpmtKt yru veiy injudicious in pUciog 
among them, wkich ever of the Scipios be meant. I 
for graotad that he tteant Scipio Afrlcaous.- JORTIK* 

spsMssft. you 1Y« B 
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tiiowiiig him« firom . the tt^ of tbe hilly tht fioB-^ 
vealj Jerusalem^ which was proper to anliiuite 
tbe hero against the eoinhat ia whicb he is^ prt« 
sentlj after encaged: his succei s in that combaU 
and his marrrlng Una, aie a very just conciasioa 
oftisis Book, and or its chief Allegory. 

It would be easj to^ point out manj inttUMMt^ 
besides those I have mentioned, of the beaatie» 
in this Book ; yet these few will give the reader 
m taste of that poetical spirit and geniat for Alto* 
gorj which every where ehine in this Autboi. 
J.i would be endless to take notice of the more 
A^io^te beauties of hit epithets^ his fignres* and 
hirsimiMsy which occur in ahaost every page. 
I shall only mention oae or two at> n specimen. 
That image of ftttngth, in striking « chib intir 
Ihe growd, which i» ittwCnttd hy the fiittawii^ 
eitttle, i» wary gMt r 

•- As when ajmightie lotr, in WrathftiB' itihod; 
« To wreake the guilt of moriail sins /is bant, 

* Hurks forth, his thandring dart with tedi)r 

food) *' 

* Enrold in flames, and soxoaldring dsmitoent,. 
« Through rrven doudes and molten firmtaBnt; 
« T h e fi cPsAreefor kedem ein> making way, 

* Soth iofie towres and btgaest trees hath rent,^ 

* And all that ought his angry passage>tay ; 

« And shooting in the earUv cdutas up a moant tf 
clay. 

•<Xt beystroQsxlub, so buried in the gr^imd^ 

* He ^fttkl not reaceimp' ag«|ve, lc«.\ 



%» also Unt •f A £jKaiit*s fkll; 

^ That downe lie tombled ^ as «n mgecl tree, 

* HMi growing on the top of rocky dill, 

* Whose hartritriags with keene sttde niefa hstMtt 

be; 
'The mightie trunck ha!fe rent with ra^ed tat 
# Doth roll adowne the rocks, and £sU with feai^ftiU 
drift.* 

lD bm§ are sn^ jwmsag e t as we may kuffimt otr 

e^^ient JaiitoaV fcwi stiidied teWiXfiE^^ 
And ha»9 by the way, i t to »sii>af kaMe that at 
^euer abouiids with sadii[tho«glits)as a ce twjy 
•ttblip^. so he to almgit eV err w Here^'Riee fro£ 
t he mixture of little co aceits, an d that low affec* 
t ation o^ wit which so much lafecied both otir^ 
wage andr**pro8e aftiawa rds, and from whici>\ 
soixoe any irkiatoiljds owb tiine» belidca himstl|^ 
was &ee. 

I shall shorten my Remarks egi die folloHtoic 
llooks; yet the beauties in themrtoe so thiek, 
that 1 must not pass them hy without meotioainf 
eoiue. The Second Legend to framed o& the 
Virtue of Temjierance, which gites the Author 
opportUB JIy to lay out in description all the most 
lux urious m mgea or pleasure, riches, and not), 
wiiicti are o pposea to it, ana dops equehtly ihakeS 
i t^ one of th e most poetical Books of thto 
j jbole work * Wf Huyon is 'theTero, Vn^lbo 
Met has fiUA btoa Sobriety, i« tlie habit of 

f^2 
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a palmer, for his gmie Ak}' eotiDseikir ; ai Hcnne^ 
has supposed Mioerva or Wisdom, in the shape 
of Mentor,.' to attend Telemacbas in his trarelt, 
I when he is seeking out his father Ulysses. . That 
I shining description of Belphoebe, as a hnntresfi, 
\ like Venus in Virgil, appearing to her son i£neas, 
"is designed as a compliment on Queen £lizabethj^» 
and is therefore wrought up with .the . most fi- 
nished beauty. Her speech in praise of that 
tnie glohf whieb is only attained by labour ^aoff*' 
■tvdy, ii aot only extrencly pg»pg to* the sub- j 
jtet of this Book, bat adnurable, if we co«aider' 
it a* the sense of that PFsnoess, and as a abort*, 
cbaiacter of so active nad glorioiis a ttiffi* . 

- * Abroad in axmes, at home in studious: kynd« 

* Who seekes with.j>ain£u]Ltoile, shall Honor soonest^ 

. - ^yM' . ... / 

« - . » 

« In woods, in waves, in warres, she wonts to dwellj' 
 • And win be found with peril! and wi^h paine ; 
. •^Ne can the man, that moulds in ydle eell, 

* Unto her happy mansion attaine : 

' « Before her gate High God did Sweate.ordainc^ , 
' « And wakefull Watches, ever to abide ; • 

* But easy is the way and passap-e plaine ' 

* And day dudiilgflt her dores to all stand open wide.* 

Such passages .as these kindle in the mind age-. 
nerous emnlation, and are an honour' to the artr 
flC.poc^y, which ought al/rays to recommend 



IMWt||i^.te«luaeftti|* Tlie Ka^eraayMtiaCaat^TI. 
j» obai^er f^i^ oppqiitc to thif, in Ihnt of 
jldtencM, wli9 draws Sir Gujoo for a while 
jTrooi Ikit guide, and ^79 hm asleep in her is- 
^and. Herjopg wit^ wt^b she cbanos him .Ifito 
^- ^iimbeTj 

* Behold, O Man ! that toilesomc .psdnet dtfeit trite,\ 

« The ilowrs, the fields, and aU «hat pleasaiipit ) 

growep, &C.' >^ 

is tery artifiiUjr adapted tp the ^eca^ien, and .it n 
contrasl (9 that sjippch p( Beljphcelie I ha^ jvft 
§iioted« 

The episode of M^i^uipoo, whp ifh the paliii|jer'« 
fbtenoe leads Sir Guyon into his caf^, and teinpti 
Irim with a surrey of his riches, Tery properij 
43iversifief the^. eotertaiDinent 19 th.if Book, and 
^ives occasiQQ to a nohle ^pieech ^tgainft riches, 
imd the mischierotts ejETects of them. I have, in 
the Discourse on AUegorj, tulcen notice of the 
^eods and spectres which are placed in crowds at 
the entrance to this place. The Author snp* 
posen the House of Riches to lie a1mostconti|faous 
to hell } and the guard he sets upon it ezpresfet 
9 Teryittf t mon^ : 



* Before the dpre sat selfe-consuining Care^ 

f Dzf and night keeping wary watch aifd ward/ 

T|ie light which is let into this place^ 

B 3 
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* Socli a« a lamp, whose Hfe Aen fade awfty ; ^ 

*^ (^ as the moons cloathed with chuvdf night s * ^ 

' The smokiness of it, and the sktvea of ManiBioa- 
working at an hundred farnaeea^are all descrlhed 
in the most li^elj manner; as their sudden Jook* . 
ing at Sir Gujon is a circumstance Tery naturalljr 
represeated. The walks^ through which Mam- 
mon afterwards leads the Knij^ht, are agreeably 
▼aried. The description of Ambition, and of the ^ 



Garden of ProscTp ine, a re good Allegories ; and. 
Sir (auvon'^s falling into a swoon on his coming 
into the open air gives occasion to a fine machine 
of the appearance of an heavenly spirit in the 
next Canto, bj whose assistance he is restored to 
the Palmer. ? 

I cannot think the poet so successfur in his 
description of the House of Temperanc e, in 
Which the AllcfforT seems to be debased by a 
mixture of too many low imaisres, as Diet, Con- 
coction, Digestion, and the like, which a re re - 
presented as persons : but the allegorical de- 
scription of Memorj', which follows soon after^ 
is vety good. 

^ The IXth Canto, in^ which the author has 
i made an abridgement of the old British history, 
is a very amusing digression, but might havfc been 
more, artfully introduced. Homer of Vivgil 
would not haTe suffered the action of the poem 
, to ttan^ ttill whilst the hero hwi beeli tt&Amg 



•vtr a boelfi hnt would hwe pvt tlie liittorW 
iiiCD the mouth of some proper penon to relato 
il*. Biit 1 haTe- alrea^ said that this Work M 
nol to be examiiied by <the strict ruleg of epfcn 

poetrj. ^ n^^ ^ ^ 

The fart Canto of this Second Boot bei ng de- ^ 
taoK^ to skow tlie utmost truT'of tlie Virtue of j 
TemperaTOe » abounds with the most > pleasurable I 
idelw "Sa3 representatioiM which the fancy of the ^ 
Poet could assemble tog^ether ; but, from the 
58th stanga t o the end, it is for the most part 
copie d^ and many whole stanzas translated, from 
t he famous episode of Arroida m Tasso. The 
reader may observe, that (He Italian genius for 
luxury appears very much in the descriptions of 
the garden, the fountain,, and the nymphs; which, . 
I^wev'er, are finely amplified and improved by 
our English poet. I shall give but one instapce 
in the following celebrated stanza, which, to gra- 
tify the curiosity of those who may be willing to 
compare the copy with the originei, I ahall set 
down in Italian. 

* Vezzosi avgelti, infra le verdi fronde, 

* I'emprano a prova hscivette note: 

* Mermora Taura, e fa le fbglie e Tonde 

* Garrir, che varlamente ella percote. 

< Quando taccion eli augetti, alto risponde ; 

* Quando cantan A augei, piu heve scote. 

* Sia caso ed arte, nor accompi^a, ed hoim 

* Alternai Teiyti lor la Mjisica ora.' 
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ipeuer hftt two •taassi ^ tliit iifm^f the Vnt 
^f wbicb only }s an imita^oi o^ Tasio, but witfa 
^er tfimd of t]^e TCfscy which ire to. ertiickli 
Itlmt lye leemt tp make tl^ mosiclL hie 4c9cHbei^ 

*. Eftaoones tHey heard a t^MSjk mjeUxUpuji sound 
' of all that mote delight a daintie eare, 

< Such as attonce might no!t on living ground, 

< Save in this paiaflise, he heard elsewhere : 

* Right hard it wa« for wight which ffid h heare 
*■ To read what maimer musicke tl^t mote bee ; 

* For alltKat pleasing is to living eare 

* ^Vas diere consortejl in pne harmonee; 

f Birdes, voices,' imtriiments, win|4es» I'Vfters, al! 
agrees 

f The loyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull «hade| 

* Their notes iinto the voice attempred sweet; 

* Th* angelicaU soft p^mbling voyces made 

( To th* mstniments divine rei^ndencemeet; 

* The silver-SQupding ihstrument? did meet 

< With the base murmiire of the water's fall ; 

* The water's fall, with difference discreet, 

* Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
f The gentle y^bling ^infl |ow angered tp a|L* 

Sir Guyon and the Palmer, Tesqiing the yoat|| 
who was held paptive by Acr^is ui tbi^ delight* 
ful mansion, resennble^ that of the tf o warrioun 
recovering Rinaldo from the charms of Armi4a 
|q the Italian poem. 

In the Third Book, the character of Britoraor- 
tn, a lady-errant, who Is the heroine, and per- 
|ip|nii8 t^^ chief adventure, resemble^ An(^t«*f 
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findftinaiite, and Tum>*b Clarinda i ai tbej mb" 
all copies of ibe Camilla in Vir^l. 

AmoDg the chief beauties io this hook, we r 
mtif reckon that episode ia which. Britomartig 
goes to the cave of Merlin, aad i» entertained ' 
wtth a propiietieal acooimt of her future marisjage -. 
and ofi^pring. This thoog^ht is remote if taken •. 
from Virgil, bat more imiaediateiy from Ariosto, , 
who hm represented Bradamante OD.the like oo* 
catioft mailing » visit to the tomb of Merlio» ^ 
wlkich he is forced for that purpose to suppive to : 
be in GaiH ; where she sees, in like mamitr, in &. 
vision^ the heroes and- captains who were to bo > 
ber deseeodaots. 

The storj of MarineU, and that of the birth- 
ol -Belpkhopbe and Amoret, in which t^ manner, 
of Orid is well imitated, . are ver^- amnsiog. 
That tameteiiit «6ain»t. i>is^t,_^^_M_saLsJ 



*■ Night I thbti foule mother of annoyaunce sad, 
* Sister oi heavie Death> and aounte of Woe,. &c#' ' 

tbMigh it were only considered as detached from • 
the reat, might be esteemed a verj fine piece of* 
poetry.. Bnt there is Borhin^ pore entertai ni ng < 
i n ihis whole Book th^n the prospect of the Gm;* i 
dens o f Adon is, whicti is variect ' rrom the Bower \ 
oiBIiPS m the former Book, by an agreeable . 
mixJUtftg of ^pbtiosophicariabl e. The figure of:. 
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|)|BI(^, waikins in this gardeii, tpotlte^ the Ixmtjr 
of it, and cutting down ^ flow^n, h a ▼»ry fine 
a nd signiftcao t Allegory. 
, T jcannoTto ffloch eoiaaiead the ntarj of the 
iBq;ure g^f Dames, and the intrigne between Parip 
:<dell and Helleoore: these passages savour too 
much of the ooane and oomick nuxtttfea in Ari« 
jpsto : but tha t iyw of Jealonsy , at the end of 
/Canto X. gcomi to a savage, ^lirowing himpeff 
into a cave, and lying tiiere without ever shnl* 
f ting one ty^f under a craggy elift just threatei^ 
,'^' ing tp lall, if strongly conceived, a nd very jpo» 
:7 ^^S£lb '^^ ^* likewise ^^ ^reat variety of 
ix I fancy in drawing up and distinguishter, by their 
" I gypc^ e mblems, the visionary persons in the 
^ast: oTrvq^d, which is one of the chief einbeV* 
kishments of this Book* 

In t^ story ^f Cambelaa d jQanace^ Book IT* 

the author has tSCen"'iI)e' nse oT ms m ySJBjp iia 

from t nc" S ij^ire'l TgTe~TirCya5cerrtGe*grtald^ 

r parroTwESaTwilos^ of CamM 

1 witli the three brethren, and the snddef parting 

iK of it by that beautiful machine of the appearaooe 

i ofConcorS, wbo ty"T t( > a<n " CrBfe riinffch^^ 

'^^ down'lfEe'lhry of tlie waitioors, and ctinverte 

^^ them into friends, is one of the most shining 

^ jB^es in jtbis Legend. We may add to this|< 

' wtionlcooceming the Girdle of Fiorimel, wni 

* a a good Allegory ; as also the descnption of 

Ati^ or Discord j that of Cars^ woriuag like • 
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«fei&« and Ihiag uaAk/t flie pcryetnil aoM of 
liaBUBen • and etptdaUjr the Temple 9f Ytam^ 
which is adoncd with m sreai variety of faacjr* 
The pfajer •€ a lonr ia Uiia Haiplei whlcH 

« Great Venvs ! ^neene ofbeaitty, aod 6f gftee,' 

is takea ffom Liicretii»*e iaffoeatioa of the sanMi 
f Qcldets i» the begiaaiagf of hit poem, and aiay be 
fed^OBed one of the bmmC elegant traDtlatioai iai 
€>nr Uncage* The eontinvatioD of the fable 
•f Marioel, though not to strictly to the sabjecl . 
of this Lei^cnd^ fives aeeaiioa to the Poet to I 
introduoe ^IMt adf^ ^bie epiaode o f the marriaae \ 
^f the Thmes and the Medway , with the Vnm I 
•f the sea-gedsy nympVis, anJCiHversy and espe-, 
«iaUy those of England and Iiehuni, that were , 
yvesenl at the oeremoay s aH which ara desoibed 
^nitb » mrprising Tariety, and with very agree- ' 
able BMXtarss of geography) «aong which 
ISpeasar has not fofgot to neaCioB UKs Mallav 
the rivor whichp ran tia-ough his own grounds* 

fiewdes the genemi morale and allegories in 
tie Faewie Qiteenep there art some parallel 
pasiages and eharacters whicfay as I have said« 
were designed to aUude to particaUr aetions and 
persons » jretao part is lo full of them as Book V* 
which, being framed oa the Virtiic of Justice^ is 
41 kind of %uffatiTa AepiONatatioB of Qaem i 
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Efizabeth's reign. Here we miirt with Ker ag:^fi, 

UDder the name of Meteillai we «ee her seacUbg 

-relief to Belize, or the Netberlands, aad reducing 

Hhe tjraoDioal 'fcmtr of-^eryefted^ or Sfiaio. 

Her court and attendants are drawn with a na- 

jestjr suitable to her character. The redder will 

easilj ^perceive that the Triid of the Queen of 

Scots is shadowed in Canto IX. j but the Poet 

'has avoided the catastrophe of her death, and 

has artfully touched on the Queen's reluctanee 

and tenderness in that affair, bj which he has 

, fumed the compliment on h&r justice into another 

ou' her mercy. 

I Talus' with his iron' flail, who attends Arteg'aUy 
lis a bold allegorical figure, to signify the eze- 
{ cution of justice. 

The next Book, which is the Sixth, is on the 
subject of Courtesy. 1 shall not prolong this 

* Discourse to trace out particular passages In k, 
^ but only mention that remarkable one in Canto X. 
," where the Author has introduced himself an- 

• der the person of Colin Clout.^ tfeaLJfiift^^ 
pasto ral , 'which runs through this part of the 
Work, isindecd different from the rest of the 
Foem: , but Tasso, in a more regular plan/ has 
mingled the Pastoral taste with the 'Heroick, ia 

' his representation of Erminia among the shep- 
herds. The picture, which Spenser has here 

' given us of bis mistress dancing among the 
Graces, is a very agreeable one, and 4isicover8 all 

1 



I 
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tiig skill of the paiat cr, assisted bj the passion of 
tbe loTer. 

, Tbougfa the remalDiDg; six Books, ^hich were 
to ba¥e oon^leted this beaotiful and -moral 

'l^oem, are lost, we have a noble fnrg^meot of 
tbem preserved io the T wo Cantos of Ma tabilitA 

"This is. iaiiiY opinion, thcf most ^blime^nd besPt 
i avented aijegory m ttie whole work. Tbel 
7ablc of Arlo-Hili, and of the riveF^olaonay 

%liich is a digression on this occasion, has all the 
heautjr we admire iiv.the Metamorphose* of Ovid : 

.bat the pe<|isree of Alutability, jwbo is repre* 
•ented as a giantess ; her progress from (he 
earth to the circle of the moon ; the commotion 
•he rai^s there, by' endeavouring to remove that 
planet from the ^sky ; and tbc shadow wfaich is 

' €it, during the~ attempt, on the inhabitants of 
the earth, ar e greatly imagined . We find several 
strains of invention in tiiis fable, which might | 

' Appear pot unworthy ^even of Homer himself, j 
Jupiter is ftlarmed, and sends Mercury to know 
the reason of this strife, and to bring the offender 
before'him. How Homer«like are t hose lines, 

^ ^^Sif-rrTr- n i i , jumni m III I " " ■! 

ftftcr he has concluded his speech among the gods ? 



► «<w wi ^»'Mjn gai*«-*^»'**""' -•■-■~- •- «^«-»- 



'* SO'haVing said^heceast; and* with' his bro^ ' 

• (Hu V^ck eye-brow, whose. deomefuU dreaded 

• It ^ont to wield the world unto his'vow, 

• Ahd eVen the highest powers of heaven to check,) 
*Mad0 ngne^othem in their deyr^s | o speake. 



J4 J^« BtJOi^ES^S RfiXAXKl 

^Ind afterwardst 



^1 I I i»i i i * With that he shooke 

* Hit nectar-deawed locks^ whh which the «kye« 

* And all the world heneath for tefror qaooke, . 

* And eft his bcuming kTin-brond in hand he tookc* 

Theiimile^ likewise«ia whieb tbeffod»are fepre^ 
feoted lookini^ on Matabilky with surprisef 



 >  II '' Like a »ort of 8Ceere% 

< 'Mongst whom tome heast of strange aodforraine 

net 
* Cntrared is ehatmc't, far icrayi&f totf hi» oceres, 

ft Terj much in the sijnpUc^ of that old father of 
fitroi^k poelryT '"' mutahTlTl/ appeal' from Jupltor 
to Nature^ before whom sho obtaias a beariaf* 
The Poet on this occasioa hasy with a maA 
abundant fiuicjr, drawn out td a review the four 
Seasons, the Months, Day and Night, the Houra t 
JLJ fe a nd Death; Change asserts^ Eef doStmiaa 
•ver them alirabd over the heavens themselves : 
all ereatiHre» are represented Rooking op m tht 
faee of Natnrs^ in expectation of the senteac^^ 
The conclusion is great, and contains • a ^oble 
vlBoral I that tboagh all tbiagt are varied^ and 
f hift their forms, thef do not perish, but cvtara 
to their first beings; aad that Mutability, oni/ 
shall be at last entirely destroyed, and the {iise 
ibaH oooM i^ wWcb Chang&ehaU be fio rnqra. 



OH ^niE VAXaiE QOEEVE. ijS 

1 have not jet said anj thing conccniiDg Speft* 
f/eT*9 Versification, in which, though he is not , 
BlmsLjs equal to himself, it may he afflimed thai' 
lie is snperioiir to all his pootemponiriesi anc^ 
^ten ip thos« that followed him for some tiraey) 
.except Fairfax, the applandeid translator of Tasso.|' 
In this he comn^endahlj studied the Italians, P^' 
luust he allowed to have been a great improve^ 
pf am Sfiglish nninhers t before his time music)|i''' 
seem^ to hay;e been so much a stranger to ont- 

Krjr, that, excepting the Earl of Sony's.' 
cks, we have very few examples of verse# 
that ha4 any tolerable cadence. Jn Chanoet 
there is so little of this, that many of bis linetf 
ftre not even restrained to a certain number of ' 
fjllables. Instances of this loose Terse are like^ 
wise to be found in our Author, but it is only in 
fVLch places where he has purposely imitated 
jChaucer, as in the Second t^clogue, and som*^ 
others. Hiis great defect of harmopy put the 
Wits in Queen Elizabeth's reign upon a design 
of totally changing our numbers, not only by 
banishing rbyme, but by new-moulding our lan- 
guage int.o the feet and measures of th# Latin 
poetry. Sir phitip Sidney ' was at the head of 
this project, and |las accprdtogly given us some 
Hexameter and Pentameter verses in his Arcadia : 
but the experiment soon failed ; and though our 
Afithor, by some passages in his Letters to Mr. 
Harvey, teems not to have disapproved it^ yet iH; 

f2:  
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does not appear, bjP those poems of his which aie 
preserved, that he gave it aoj authority hy his. 
e&aoapie. 

As to the Stanza in which the Faerie Queejic, 
is written, thoug^h the Author cauoot be com* 
mended for his choice of it, jet it is much mon^ . 
^ harmonious in its kind than, the heroick rerse 
of tbsU age : it is almost the s^tme with what the . 
Italians call their Ottave Kime, which is used 
both by Arioftto and Tasso, but improved bj 
Spenser, with the addition of a line. more in the 
£ loce^ of the length of our Alexandrines. The 
defe0t of it in long or narratire poems is ap* 
parent; the same measure, closed always bjra. 
foil stop, in tlie same pl{uce, by which every ^ 
stanza is made, as it were a distinct paragrapii, . 
grows tiresome bj continual repetition, and fee- 
f nentlj breaks the sense, wiien it ought to be 
carried on, without interruption. With this ex« 
caption the reader will, however, find it hap- 
monious, full of welUsoundiQg epithets, and of 
such elegant turns on the thought and words, 
that Drvden* himself owns be learned these 
graces of verse chiefly from our Author,' and 
dges not scruple to say, that, * in this particular, 
o^ly Virgil surpassed him amoug the Romans, 
and only Mr» Waller among the English. *^-- 

• Dedication to Juycnal. HUGHES. 
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PJSSERrATIOJ^ 

ON THX 

DMICTS OF SPENSER'S AUEGORY, 

Xhb faults of Spenser, In relation, to his Ma* 
chiner^jT^lt^ggriea, seem to me to be all reda^ 
&ffi to three general heads. Tbey arise either 
frooEi the poet's inixtng the fables of Heathenism 
With tnetrumsorXnnsaamty ; or irom ml / 
misrepTesenting^ the AlIegone« of the ancients;/ 
or from something that is wrong in the Allegories 
«f his own invention. As to the two former, I 
shall not have much to sa;y ; but shall beg leavK 
to be a little more diffuse, as to the third. 

The strongest instance I can recollect of the 
first kind, bis mixing Christianitj and Hea<« 
tbenism together, is in that short Yiew» which |i« 
gives of the infernal regions, in. the seventh Canto 
of the second Book, The particular part I 
mean» is* where be speaks of Jupiter and Tan*j 

 wbfTf he speaks f &C.3 If any should be cffbncted to And 
Fontius Pilate, and Tantalus, in the same place ot puntshmcnt, 
I think it might be said, by way of apology . that wicked men 
will suffer hereafter in some state or place or punishment, pro. 
portionable to their crimes ; and that the poet, who descnbes 
such a place, is at liberty to send thither what wicked persons 

«ri£. lifT-tSf.' °''u'^M^^'*r^S^'^'^^^^^°^ ^"^ P^H^^-^' 

y 3 
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: lalofl, and of Pootim Filate and ov Savkwr, 
almof t in the lanie breatb. 

The instances of Sp^g8er*8 raisreprefentitt* the 
stories, and alienor ieal penonagM, of the an- 
cients, are not UDCommon in this poem. Thus, 
in a former view of hell, be speaks of Esculapius 
as i» eternal torments, B. i. C. ▼. st. 40 to 4C3. 
In another place, he introduces a com nan Y of 
Sa^rs, to s^ve a Ladj from a rape (B. i. C. vi. 

; st« (y to 19) i though their di stinj^i shin g ch»» 

\ lacter was. lust : aTicT maizes S^lvamis the f^ oi; 

1 govenour of the ratyrs, (B. i. C. vi. st* 15.) » 
dii^it^F which the ancients never speaic of for himi 
BO more than of the ivj-girdle, which he givef 
him, romid his waist, B. i. C. vi. st. 14. it if 
with the same sort of liberty, as I take it, that 
be, describes the da^, or morning, a» having pur- 
ple hair, B. i. C. v. st. ]0; the^ Sirens, as lia]& 
fish, B. ii. C.xii. st. 3i ; *and Bacchus, as fat^ 
B.. iii. C. i. St. 5 1 : that lie speaks of Clio, as 
Apollo's wife, B. i. C. xi. st. 5 ; and of Cupid 

• and racchus^ as fat;") This is a misrepresentattan, vcrjr 
common among the moctern artists; and from tbcm, I sup. 
pose, has stolen into the works ot our poets. It is not onlv 
to be proved from our sign-posts : for some tolerable statuaries, 
and some very good painters, even in Italy, have givea into it. 

SPENCB. 

Fat is a proper epithet for Bacchus; because drinking makes 
people fat-bellied: hence he is called TASTPHS by Cha. 
ron in Aristophanes, Bar. v. 201. He is likewsse pictured 
ftlump and fat In GorIa:us, Gemm. zof. Which ecm C isaubon 
Us priiUed and ittusuated in his treatise, i)^ Safyrira PnesL 

UPTON^ 



as brother t» the Graces^ B. it* C. ▼fii..tf. fit 
sad tbat'he represents Orion, in one place, * m 
Hymg from a snafce, in the heavens,* B. ii. Cii. o^ 
at* 46; and, In another, aaa.iraler>f[fod, and one. 
the attendants of Nepfo^e. The latter is in "Speo*^ 
ser's account of the marriage of the Thames and i 
Medisay-; in which be has greatlv increased Nep^ 
tmie*s court; and added several deiiies as^at-i 
teadanta to that god; which were naver re- 
garded as such bj an^r of the ancienta> B. it*.t J 
C. "xi. St. 15. '• 

This may be sufficient to show, that, wtierer 
Spenser does introduce the AU«g:ories of the. 
ancient poets, he does not always follow them so* 

» eaactlT as he might ; and in the Allegories which 
are purely of his own invention, though his in- 
Teation is one of the richest and most ^beautiful . . 
iiaiit perhaps ever was, I am sorry to say, that 

/ he does not only fall very short of that simplicity. 
and propriety wli!cK**ti'*^*"Tcmarlial)1e in the 
works of the ancients; but runs now and then-, 
iito tSolSglKtsi thaTlare quite unworthy so {^reat 
a genius. I -shall mark out some of these faults, 
that appear even through all his beauties; and 
which may, perhaps, look quite gross, when ttiey 
are thus takea from them, and laid together by 
themselves: but if they should prejudice a reader \ 

• ai fytng from a snake, "i The poet means that the sun. ' 
was almost beginning to rise, and that Orion was setting ♦! 
Orion flying from the snake, alludes to hi& figure and position 
on the sphere or globe. UFfON. ' • 



at all aninsl sp fine a writer; let him rea^ 
alnoit aaj one of liis entire Cantos, and it wtl| 
reconcile inm to him ai^ain* The reason of my 
prodocin; these iastanoes, is only to show wbat 
fiiuits the greatest Allegorist maj' oomni^t; whilrt 
the manner of all^^orisiog is left upon so un- 
filed and irregular a fqptiog as it was in his tiincy 
and is still amo^g us. 

The first sort of &uU I shall niention, from 
pich Allegories -of Spenser as are purely of hit 
own inreatioDj is their being sometimes too com- 
^^plicatedy or over^done. Such for example are 
his represi^ntations of Scandal, Discord, and 
iPride. 

Scandal isi what Spenser calls, the Blatant 
Beast : and indeed he has made a very strange 
beast of him. He says, that bis mouth was aa 
wide as a peck, B. vi. C. xii. st. 26 : and that 
he had a thousand tongues in it; of dogs, cats, 
bears, tygers, men, and serpents^ B. vi, C. xii. 
St. 28. 

There is a duplicity in his figure of Discord, 
which is carried on so far as to be quite pnlpos* 
teroi\s« He makes her hear double, and look 
, two different ways ; he splits her tongue, and 
even her heart, in two ; and makes her act con- 
trarily with her two hands; and walk forward 
, with one foot, and backward with the other, at 
the same time, B. iv. C. i. st. S?9> 

There is a great deal of apparatus in Spenser*! 
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mamier of mtrodnctng; Pride, in a, personal cha* , 
rasters, and she has so maoj differeut things and , 
attributes about her, that was this show to be re- 
prescDfcd, (io^efnaiiner of onr old Pag:ea&ts^) 
they wculd ratlier set one a guessing what ihej 
ViCioit themselves, than serve to point out who 
tlie pYiticipal figure should be. ^hc makes her 
appearance, exklted in a high chariot, drawn by* 
six different creatures: every one of (hem carryingp- 
a Vice, as a postilion, on bis back; and ail drove* 
on by Satan, as charioteer, B. i. C. iv. st. 18,' 
&Cs The six Vices are Idlenesse on an ass ; 
Gluttony, on a hog; Lechery, on a goat; Ava- 
rice, on a camel laden wi(h gold;* Envy, eatihg a 
tbad, and riding on a wolf; and Wnrth, with a- 
ilre-brand in his hahd riding on a lion. The ac-4 
count of each of these particular Vices in Spenser ,*\ 
Is admirable: the chief fault 1 find with it is, thaf i 
it is too complex a way of characterising' Pride •{ 
In general; and may possibly be as improper 'in*; 
Aome few respect*, as it is redundant in otViers. 3 
There is another particular in somie of Spenser's' 
Allegories which fcanlipt but look upon as faulty,* 
though it is rot near so great a fanlt as the 
\ former. \S hat 1 mean is his ritfixing such flTthy' 
ideas to some of his personages, or characters, 
that it half turns one's stomach to read his account* 
of them, ^'uch, for exahiple, is the description 
of Errour, in the very fivst Canto of tlie pot my* 
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ffi which we maj werj well say^ iii th9 foet*| 
^wn wordf I oo a like occafios^ B. r. €k i^i. at. 3 1 • 

* Such loathly matter were ymaU li^l tfl vpeakt or 
think; 

T|ie^ U^ird fkvM io tlie A)liegprief pf Spenser^f 

1 awD ioTention is. that they are sometimea 

i» f f tretched tp tw^h a djegree^ that t^ey i&PpcA' 

i extravagant rather t|un great; and that he if 

' soDTetiines so mioiite, in pototii|{g out every parr 

ticttlar 9f its wtpess tp ypu^ th^t the object 

jlf 10 4^0fier of jtiecpnviog ridiciflpt}!, inftead 

of beinf «dififr|ble. T^is if not common in 

iSpens^r f the sti^gost instance pf the few I caa 

femembpr« is In his description of the dragon^ 

killed hy ^he knight of the red crpss, in the last 

6uito of liis first Book, The tail of this 

' r I I I • I ' -J. . ; • 

itefOBy b^ tellf yon, wanted but very litU!^ of 
being three f)irloi||:s in Icai^h } the bloody tha|& 
i;vshes frp^i jbis wound^is epough to drive .n 
Vater^mill i npd his roar, i^ like th^t of a hna^i 
dred hungry lyons, B, 1. xi. sU 1 1 , i22» S7. 
; The fourth dsiss of faults ia Spenser's Allego- 
' • ries consists of such a» arise froini their not being 
well invented. The reader wiU easily, I believOi 
allow me here, the three following postulata* 
That, in introducing Allegqries, one shooI(| 
IppsSdp whether the thing |^ fit to be r<H 



hfkifKcn 6^ spcHtEftTt AdbGoar. '6^ 

J f'f pretented as a penen, or not. Secondly ; that^ 
' if joa choose to repRieDt it at a hamao 
personage » itihoald aot be represented with 
anx thing; iaconsistent with the bmnan form or 
natnre. And thirdlj { tba^ when it is repre^ 
M^ted as »man, ;fott should not make it perform 
any action, which no man in his senses would 
do. 

Spenser seems to have erred against the firrt 
<if these maipms, iiT those lines in his de- 
scription of the cave of Despair, B. lt» C. t* 

-«-ii-^< They for noiv^ht would from their worke 
refraine, 

* Ne let his speeches come unto their eate: 

* And eke ^e breathAiU beilowes blew amaine, 

* JLike to the northren winde, jthat none could 

heare i 
* Those Pen^veness did more; ahd Sighes the 
bellows weare.' 

Wat a poet to say that sighs are ' the bellows 
that blow up the fire of love,' that would be only 
a-metapbor t a poor one indeed i but not at all 
hnprope r 3 but here they are realised, or rather 
netamorphorsed into bellows; which I could 
never persuade myself to think any^way prSpSr. ^ 

sp eu wr l y p e mfi ghm y ^f i i/;^ saaag soft of 

^ttlt, i n making Gifts, or Munera , ^ a womanif 

B* ▼. C. M. st/9V'i&» &C- *^^Kough 

00I7 a mifaonar t for, if Im^ liad caUed her BrK 



fberr, one should. not have tlie sAiae objection 

ifiut Che »:rossesfc imtaace in him of •this kiad, is 

\: in ^he ninth C^nto of the Second Book, where he 

f tura» the haman bodj> into a castle ; the toDfue 

^ into the porter that keeps the gate ; and the 

teeth, into two aad thirtjr warders dressed in 

white : See 21 to the end of the canto. Spenser 

ieems to have erred against the second of these 

*-fliau4ns, m representing the Hgid execution of 

<he laws under the <character« of a man all made 

* of a man ail made up of iron;^ It is doabtful! whe. 
tner this idea be wholly of Sp€nscr»s invcncl)n, or bor- 
rjvved partly from the ancients; for they spsak of one 
Talui^ (or rather Tab,) a severe law-giver in Crete. 

' Tor TAAf>, to» x^^^^* ' '*^« Kp»»Ti»« wipiwoXc>, 

I'Ucian, torn. i. p. 804. ed. Blaeu. They might call him 

• The brasen euardian of Crete,* hccause he secured t' em by 

^ hi> laws, affixed in the most publick places, on places of • 

. brass; but wheilTfer they had any idna of this T4ilus as a 

. brasen man, I Itnow not. SPENCE. * 

The character ofexcc.;tingjustice,'attributed by th< pcct to- 
J TalkSt is agreeable to that which he bears in aacieot 
story ; nor m^ %yu^^r greatly varied from ant.quity m 
the mal^e ot this wonderful man; for he is diere 
said to be formed of brass ; and, by our author, of iron 
Bee Plato, in. Mince^ Plat. Opp. vol. 1. p. ajo. td. Serraa- 
' No|tto^Xax» yap av!ej [P«^«|^ta»fiw] «;^^o fAitu^ 
xara arv t« tf» kmIu %y aA^ur K^lur raf TAAH. 
O ya^ TAAHZ T^? ws^ttjii t*^ iVMvln xctU t«^ 

y^f4fM\M\(i i;^«» yty^hfAfMfHi'. okf XAAKOTX 

., ._ As to the circiimstana ofTal » traversing the isle of Crete 
it exactly corresponds with whi.t Sf-enser says afterwards ot 

. 'bAs iron man, who did the same in lerne, F. Q. v. vii. aft. 

,- Plato has told us, that -talus was denominjted biascn, on acl 
count ot nis carrying the laws abtwit him, wpittea in brasen la- 

r bles; but Apolionlus informs us. that ht was actually madf 
•f brass, aad m vulnerable, ^r^ow; L. iv.-ver. 164}. 
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^poTivon/B.T^C. t. It. 1^1 and" Bfiberjt (<>»• 
^thelfldj Mittiera, b«fonHiieiltHMied,>iw a woauoi 

AX^* ^o» TO faraXXo hyMi» xa) yuiM^ ffilvKlo 

Apolioaius likewise takes aotice of his circuiting Crete three 
timesayear, ib. ver.'l648. • 

Aponodorvs will tether illustrate this matter. *• B^lcvfif » 

I vire TAAfl* "nflot w fuf w x*^** V***^ '*•** ^^ 
^^»* 0* ^ m H^oi^tf Mhw ^di|f*»* Of 3i» KAA- 

• KOYS ANHP oilt X«w^ «tt/Io> Puyowotf. E*X8 

• Mit- Koera h to Jk^fMt tik ^Xi&k «»^ i^iigwo x*^- 
wk;«. Owl®* o TAAflX TgK ix«rn«*Vs*« '»''»» 

- y90'O/ tftPiVx^*^ fm^t-" Bibliothec. b»j. c.a6. This 
marv^loul iwiftapss of Talus is likewise tefcrrcd to by our 
author, F. Q. v. i. to. And is alluded to by Catullus, in his 
Ode to Camerius, where he tells him that he should not be 
K abletopufsuehlm.Ctfr.lvi. „ >. . „ 

" Non Custos 9i ezQ fingar lUc Cpetunt.** 
Orpheus, or rather Onamacritus, calls -Talusy in his Jr^onau* 

ticks^ V. 1J48. XoXkiwj* rMytyetvla., * The brasen triple- 
• giant.* The circumstance of talus's iron flail is added from 
our author's imagination . T. WARTOM. 

Justk? is atSded With power surigteient to "ccutc her 
riehteotts doom. The moral is apparent; and t\|« .™0"« 

• shouWlwdu* to understand the fable;, v^hich yet swrnsto me 
S have been misunderstood. Who is ignorant of the historv of 

. rXr mentioned by Plato. Apollonius RhcK^ius, &c^andby 
almost all^ tlie mvthologistsJ But Sp"^" » ?f/"'/'j"^l 
the Cretan Talus ; thoughlmagcd from him. He was a jua^tj 
%iiTex^iionT\it i^^said to have been a fcr^^rn m«i; 
imaging the lawvyl^kh^were^e^r^^^ 

• Mrt legebjjjotur,* Qv. M*t' i« 9*» 
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#101 foldm liiu^ and film UtU B. f • C. il* 
it* 10 1 and againtC tlie third» where he describee 
Desire^ as hoUUng coals of fire in bit hands and 
blowinir ^n op into a flamey B. iii. C. tii. st. 9 1 1 
which last particular is some degrees worse than 
Ariosto*8 brini^os in Discord, in his OliMds 
FtfiiiM9, with a flint and steel, to strike fire in the 
face of Prid«, C. xtiii. si 34. 
/ The fifth sort of faults is when the allef orieal 

liersonacesi thongh well invented, are not well 
marked ont* There are many instances of thia 
in Spenser^ which are but too apt to pnt one in 
mind of the fancifulness and whims of *Ripa and 
Teaios. Thasi in one CantOj Doubt is repre- 

^ete tawt he is ttld to hive carrtod about with him, when hf 
went hit circuit in Crete • and partly froM his severity, and 
pirtlyfrom thctaUcs of brass which he carried Sboutwith 

him, he wa* tailed a Masen man, oGi » vaAxSr tJiX^Os, 



Saya Plato in Minos* But how o ro perlY doea '^P^r*' ikBiTf 
from aniient ow thology, naviflff a mytnology ot his olwl! 



but he is an executioner, an IRON man, imagipff lus 
nfeeling and rigid cbaracter. UPTON. 

• Ripa and Venius.'\ Ripa was the authdr of an Italian 
worlc, entitled Icdnologia, which haa btxa translated into 
English and ii% other languages; and has been, it teems* 
thought a |ood model 1 Amongst his odd figures, Flattery 
is tepresaiited by a lady with a flute in her hand, and a 
atag at her feet ; because stags are said to love pftusick so, as 
to suffief themselves to be talcen if you play to them on a Ante. 
Beauty, by a nalcedUuty. with a globe' and compasses in her 
hand, and ner head in a cloud ; because, the true idea <»F beauty 
is nard to be conceived. Fraud, by a woman with two diifereat 
faces and heads, with two hearts in one hand and a oaask in 
the other. &c. &c. These surely are instances of improper and 
unnatural allegories ; and I might be able perhaps to give ten 
times as many of the same ItindT, wu I to cooolt all the straage 
figmea he haa given us in this worJk, 



•■neit M ipEMtes'* lu-taowiYf Of 

f«Dted u walkiDC with  itaff, that tbrink* nndor 
him, B. Mi. C. sii. it. TO f Hope, viih w aipv 
fpire, or tlie iottnmieat lite Boman catboliekt 
Die for iprinkling linnen ^Ita IidIj water, lb. 
•(■ 13 ; Dittimulation, U tvlitinff two clCwf 
of lillc toeelher, ib. it ) 4 i Grief, wiib » pii 
of pioeen, ib. si. I€i and plEoiurc, with aif 
homhrc^bee in a phial, ib. it. Ilj : and Iq an- 
elher, (in the prodeuioa of the moalhs and lea- 
MDs,) Fcbnury ii iniroiIucGd in a iragfiM], dnwii 
bj twofiibei, B. Tii. C. i>. tUi3s Ifaj.Biridiac 
OB Castor aod PdIIui, ib. iL 34 : Jbdc ii nwunt- 
ed on a crab, ib. it. 35 t Oclpber, on a aMTploD^ 
ib. It. 39 1 and ttoteaibei comet ip, on a 'Ceo- 



luiU) Ubau', cirirliic u oi't )kM « Mi bukiuit fer 

tmiiliuetiia(Ilatui«bliih(»li)En,Kcl- IFENCe. -'-- 
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(aur,. all ia a sweat; because, (as the poet pb- ^ 
serves,) he had just been fatdog his ho£^8,.ifo.. 
St. 40. 

This mig^ht, full as well, . have been ranged 
nodisr roy sixth and last class of faults in Spen- 
ser's Allegories ; consisting of such instances as, . 
I fear, can scarce be called by any softer name, ,^ 
than that of Ridieuious Imaginations. Such, I,, 
think, is that idea of Ignorance, in the first. 
Book, where he is made to move with the back, 
part of his head foremost, C. viii. st. 3 1 ; and . 
that, of Danger, in the fourth, with Hatred,^ 
Murder)^ Treason, &c. in his back, C. x. st. 16, . 
17, and 20. Such is the sorrowful ladj, with, 
a bottle for her tears, and a bag to put her re- 
pentance into ; and both running out almost sis 
fast as she puts them in, B. vi. C. viii. st. 24*) 
Such is the thought of a vast giant's shrinking 
into an emptyform,* like a bladder, B. i. 0. viiL 
St. 24; the horses of Night foaming tar^ B. I. 
C. v.. St. .28$ SirGujon putting. a padlock on- 
the tongue of Occasion, B. ii.'C. iv. st. 12; and 
Bemorse nipping St. George's heart, B. i. C. x.. 
St. 27.. 

Had Spenser formed his Allegories on the plan 

of the ancient poets and artists, as much as he, 

; did from Ariosto and the Italian allegprists^ he 

) mieht have tbUowcd nature much more closely;. 

and^.weuld not have wandered so offen int o such 

$ifkbge andliicoaslstent imaginations* 1 am ant 



to believe, IM lie considered tiie OrliPitf9 Ah 
riM, in partkiilar, at a jioein vhoUy icrmt ; 
thonl^b tbie aiftbor of U certaipW mrote it partly ; 
|n jesii 'iTbere Vt® tCTeral lipei^ and piassaget m i 
it, ibat mu»i bave been intended JTor bufletque ; 
and tbej surely consider that poem ip tbe truest 
ligbt, wbo consider it as a work of a mixed na« 
tiir£; as sometbing'^etweeB tbe professed grsmiy 
of Tasso, and tbe broad iaugh of Berni and bis 
Ifoilowers. Perhaps Spenser's taking some thingf 
to be said seribuslj, Irbioh Ariosto meant for ri* 
dicule, ioaaj have ted bim now and then to saj 
ihin^s that are VidtdUous, where be meaiit to be 
i^erj serious. 

Howem that be, we may reasonablj con* 
dnde, froi^ so great failures as I have men* 
iibn^d in so great a man, (whet|ier they arise ^ 
irom h is too mudh indulging tfie namHSace of ' 
bis own^ jancy. or trom his^pying aKer%o irre- 
^to a TOttjirn,) that it would be extremely > 
SSCnw^iurpoets in general, tp follow the plan ' 
of Allegory, as far as it is settled to their hands 
by the ancients ; at least, till some modem may 
baFe inTented and established some better plan 
ibr them to go upon ; a thing, which I do agt 
fspect to see done in our days. Spskcs, ' . ; 

i , 1 *>•< ■;.'/.' . '  a 
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MR. WABTON'S 

REMARKS 

ON TUB, 

PLAN AXD CONDLXT OF' THE FAJEBIE 

Q,U£EN£. 

VV HEir the jivorki of Homer and of Aristotle be* 
gan^ to be restored aod studied in Itaiy, when the 
gSDuioe aod uncorrupted sources of ancient poetrjr 
and ancient criticism were opened, and evierj 
species of literature at last emer^ced from the 
depths of Gothick ignorance and barbaritj; it, 
might hare bet:u eispected, that, instead of the- 
(r omant iclc manner of poetical compotition intro- 
duced and established by the Provenclal Itards, a 
new and more legitimate taste of writing woul4< 
have succeeded* With these advantages it wasi 
reasonable to conclude, that unnatural events,, 
the machinations of imaginary beings, and ad- 
ventures entertaining only as they ^ were improba- 
ble, would ha¥e given place to justness «f< 
thought and design, and to that decorum which^ 
nature dictated, and which the example and the^ 
precept of antiquity had authorised. But it was 
a long time before such a change was effected. 
We find Ariosto, many years after the revival oC 



letter^ rej^tins trnth for magick, and prefefring . 
tbe ridiculous and incoherent excursion sofEqy«. 
ardo to the propriety and umrormity of the G re-^ 
dan and Koman models. IVorTinne resldfatioii. 
oTancieiit learning produce anj effectual or irome- 
fUate improvement in Ihe state of criticism. Beni,, 
one of the most celebrated criticks of the. ^Xr 
teenth century* was still so infatuated with. « . 
fondness for the old Provencial ?ein, that be. 
Tentured to write a reg^ular dissertation *» jql 
which he compares Ariosto with Homer. 

Trissino, who flouri&lied a few + years after, 
Ariosto, had taste and boldness enough to publish- 
an cpick poem j;, written in pi^ofesspd imitation of 
tb^ Ilia^. But this'attempt met with little regard 
or appiiiase for the rea'^on on whicH its real merit 
was founded. It wa^ rejected as,%n insipid .aad 
nnij ^resting p erformance^ having ^(ew jj-evils oi 
enchantments to recommend Jt. To Trissino suo-. 
ceCTeT TassbT^who, in his Cierusaleme Liberata^ 
took the ancients for his guides; but was still too 
sensible of the popular prejudice in favour of 
ideal beings, and romantick adventures, to neglect 
or omit them entirely. He had studied, and 
acknowledged the beauties ofclassical purity. Yet 

 • Comparazione dlT.Tasso con Omeroe i^lrglHo, insieme* 
CM la diftsa dell* Ariosco pangooaiD ad OflMro, ftc* 

t. WARTON. . 
+ He died 15^0. Ariosto 1535. T. WAllTON. 

f l/Jtalis UbetMta A Goti, 1514. It t» In blank vene,* 
which tbe author would, have introduced instead of the 'Tft^a 
RlmaofDante,orthcOrfdtvofBocc4ee. T.WARTON.. ' 
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ke ftill kept bif tint and faTourite acqiiaiiBtaiioe» 

the old ProTeociar poets, io his e^e. Like hii 

own Rioaldo, who after he bad gated On the 

diamond shield of truth, and with 8e»eining reso-^ 

) Itttion was actoallj departing from' Araiida and 

I lier enebanted if^ardens, ooald not help looking 

V^tedi upon them with sbme' remains of fondnesffl 

Kor did Tasso^s Pbem^ though composed iik 

tome measure on a regular plan, gi^e i^ author^ 

among the Italians, at' least, anj g^ter shar^ 

•f esteem and reputation on that account. Ariosto, 

with all bis exti^aTaganciesV was still preferred. 

The superiority of the Orlandd FuHoso was at 

length established bj a formal decree of the 

Academicians della Crusca, who, amongst other 

literary debafes, held a solemn coiirt of inquiry 

concerning' the merit of both po^ms. 

Such was the proTailing taste, when Spenser 
projected the Faei,rie Queene: a poem which; 
according to the practice of Ariosto, was t<» 
consist of allegories, enohantments, and r omaiitick 
ci:pieditioifa , cotiductcd by knigbts» gianU,. Jtti« 
gi&^f ini fictitious beings. It may be urged 
that Spenser mdde an unfortunate choice, and 
discoTered but little judgment, in adopting Ari- 
etto for his example, rather than Tasso, w^ 
had soetidentit exceeded his ri?aU at least 
in condJBc t and decorum, ^ut our author .natu* 
rally followeSTSTe poem which was most celebrated 
aiid popular* For, although the Jnnch cntidd 
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BDirersaUy gave yie preference to Tasso, jet, ia 
Italy, Cfae partisaof oa the side of Ario»to vrere 
bj far the moat {loweFftil, and oooiequMtljir in 



England: for Italy, ip tbe agt of queen £Uz^ - 
bethy gave lawrto our islaod ip dLtt»Utig jjf , 
taste, a< France A>ag done ever «iQce. At. the. 
same time it maj'tie^sujppo'se^^ the twOf • <• 

Ariosto was Spenser^ iavourite;. and that be was « \^ 
naturally bi assed to prefer thatpjaa. which would y^ 
admit the mo$i' ex^Jj^nsVye range for fiis uutrmited tv 
i nagiBah oiil Vfliat^?arSpepsers particular pla^, 
flfcSosequenoe of this-.choi^ and how |t was ^ 
GOndncted) I now proceed to examine. / 

* The poet supposes, that tbeft'Aciuc QunpfE, , 
according to an jestablisl^ed anpoal custom, .held a > 
nagai^ceat f^ast, which coatinued tweive. dajs) , 
on each • of which^ , reapectivcJy, twelve, several ^ 
complaints are presepted, before hen Accordingly, « 
in order to redress the injuries which were tbft.t 
oecasion of . these several compiaiuts, she dis«( . 
patches, with- proper commissioiui, twelve, di^^ 
fereat Knights, each of which, in the particular' 
a dventure allotted to hi|nj proves an example of' 
iome particular virtue, as Oi holiness, tecQperancc,.. 
justice, cnasl^'f lum has oi^ comi^let^ Hi^k as- 
sSne3' io 'fiTrnTof whioh^ i» the- hexp... But% 
besides these, twelve l^nigbts,- severally exempii-f 
fyiag twelve moral virtves, the poet hafr con^ti-) 

• y 
3ee-Spensct's Utter to Sir-W. Raleigh, &c. T. WARTON«^ 
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tuted one prindpal knight, or seneraT hero» Ti^. 
Prince ^Arthur. This personage representsi 
Mai^ificence ; a virtue which is supfiosed to be 
the perfection of all the rest. He moreover as- 
sists in every Boo|l, and the end of his actions is 
to discbver and irin GloriavAi or Glory. In a 
word, in this character the poet processes to 
ponrtray, * Thr image ov a sravc Krigrt pea- 

* FECTED IN THE TWELVE PRIVATE MORAL VlR- 

• TUE8.' 

It is evident that onr author, in establishing one 

herd, .who seeking and attaining one grand end, 

which is Gloriana, should exemplify one grand 

character, or a brave Knight perfected in the 

twelve private moral virtues, copied the cast and 

construction of the ancient Epick. Bjit, sensible 

as he was of the impdrtance and expediency of 

the unity of the hero and of his design, l|e flo es 

not, in the mean time, seem convinced of t he_ pe* 

cessity of that unity of action^ by the means or 

which such a design should be properly acconji^ 

V p1ished« At le^st,, he has not ibilowed the me« 

/ thod practised by Homer and Virgil, In conduct- 

I £^ their respective heroes to tlie proposed end. 

It qiay be asked witfi gr^ propriety, how 

does Arthvr exeeute the grand, simple, and 

ultimate defigni intended by the ppetl It m&y 

be ayiswered, with some degree of ^ausibility, 

thjit by lending his respective assistance to each of 

the twelve Knights, who patronize the twelvb 
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viftnety ia his allotted ddbpoe of ctcb, Aftismt 
«H>m|ch$s fii'j "f — > ^»^ f rcr tff . 6iBQt» till 
at last be gaiai lusosiilete pouestion. Bat wrtlj 

~16 aisisl it BOt a infllcieiit senrice* Tbii ie« 
condarj merit it loadeqnate to the reward. TImi 
poet ought to hatra made this * brave Knight* th« 
leading adrentm^r. Arvbur ihould have bcea 
the principal agent in vindicating the oante of 
HoUnetSy Temperance, and the rest. If oar heia 
had thut^ in hit own penon, exerted hlnuelf ia 
the protection of the twelve virtnet, he might 
hare been deiiervedly itjled the perfect Pattcni 
of all, -and oonieqaenlljr would have luoceeded ia 
the taik aisigoed, the attainment of Glorjr. At 
present he it onljr a subordinate or accetsorj cha« 

^ meter. The difflctdties and obstacles which wa 
expect him to surmount, in order to accomplisil 
his final achievement, are removed b^r others. If 
is not he who subdues the dragon, in the first 
Book, or quells the magician Busiraue, in the 
third. These are the victories of St. George and 
of Britomart. On the whole, the twelve Knighta 
do too much for AnxapR to do anjr thing ; or aC 
Teasf^ so mudi as maj be reasoo&'fily required froni 
the promised plan of the poet. While we are 
attendipg to the design of the hero ^f the book, 
we forget that of the hero of the poem. Dr^den 
remarks, * We must do Spenser that justice to 

* observe, that magnanimity [magnificence] which 

* is the (inie eharncter of Prlnee Arthur, fbinea 
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* ihrovkghimt the whole poemt and snoooun the 

* rest wheB^ ihey are-in distress^.' If the^mag- 
^ nanimH/ of Arthur did, in reaUlj^ that ihiae fa 

* tvery par^of the poem with a-Buperioar mrI stead j 
^ lustre, otfr author would fafrlj tftand. ju^uUted. 
^ At present it bursts ferib but seldom, io obscure 

* and interrupted ffiashes. > ^ To ftuocoor tfaerest 
' * -whin they are in distress,' is, ar I hare hinted, 
' a circumstance of too litUe importance io 4he cha* 
i rac'ter of this universal champion. It is a service 

* to be performed in the cause of the hero of the 

* Epiclc Poem hjT some dependant or iafecioar.ehicf» 
^'the business of a Gyas or a Cloanthus. 

On the whole, we may observe, that Spenser's 
' adventui^, separately taken as the subject of each 
' single Book, h ave not always a mutual de pfeiidatlce 
^ gpon each othe r, aqd oonseiineiitlyirb not properly 

oontribute to^eonstitute one Icf^itimate poem. 
' Hughes, not ooosidering this, has iidvanoed a 
' rcittark in co'mmendatiou of SpeuMr's critical ooa« 
" duct, which is indeed one of tlie most blameable 

parts of it. * If we considet the first Book as bb 

* entire work of itself, we shall find it to^bc bo 

* Irregular contrivance. There is one principal 

* action, which is completecl In the twelfth Canto» 
< and the several incidents are proper, as U^% 
*■ tend either to olistruct or promote it.' 

* ' As the beroidc poem is required to be one 
t 

^ - «Dedi«ttloata.^TKaDsUtiooofJuveiiftK T.WitftTON. 
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^poi^ oomponnded of nrnj Yarions parti, re- 
laiire and dependant, it is expedient that not ona 
of tboee parts should be so regularly contrived* 
and so completelj finished, as to become a 
WHOLE of itself. For the mind, being once sa- 
tisfied in arriving at the consummation of an or- 
derlY series of events, acquiesces in that satigfao- 
tioa. Uur attention and curiositv are in the midst 
diverted from pursuing, with due vigour, the final 
and general catastrophe. iJut while each part is 
left incomple'e, if separated from the rest, the 
mind, still eager to gratify its expectations, is ir- 
resistibljr and imperceptibljr drawn from part to 
part, till it receives a full and ultimate satisfac- 
tion from the accomplishment of one great event, 
which all those parts, following and illustrating 
each other, contributed to produce. 

Our author was probablj aware, that bj con* 
stituting twelve several adventures for twelve se- 
▼eral heroes, the wa<it of a general connection 
would often appear. On this account, as I pre- 
sume, he sometimes resumes and finishes, in somo 
distant Book, a tale formerly begun and left im- 
perfect. But, as numberless interruptions ne- 
cessaril Y intervene, this proceeding often occasions 
i nfinite pe rplexitjr to the reader. And it seems 
toXe*lbr tHe saiHrreasoiiTn^fial, after one of the 
twelve Knights has achieved the adventure of his 
proper Book, the poet introduces him, in the 
next Book, acting perhaps in an inferiour sphere, 

aPSNSEE. VOL* IX. n 
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( and dle^raded fo some tess AatDgerons exploit. But 
' this cdodoct is highl}' inattifidfl! : for it destroys 
tbat rep ose whidi the mind f^ds after ^aTinr ac- 
compained"a ne rOy TBros^ inanifow s troggleg 
and vari ous JisCrcsses, to success and Tictorj. 
Biesides, when we perceire mm eatenn,^ npon any 
less illmttrioa* attempt, oiir former admhntioii 19 
ia some measure diminished. Having seen him 
complete some memorable conquest, we beeome 
interested m bis honour, and are- jealous coBoera- 
ing: his future reputation. To attempt, and even 
to achleTe, some petty posteriour eitterprise, it 
to defoliate from his dig^nity, and to sally the 
transcendattt lustre of hi^ former Tictories. 

Spenser perhaps wonld hate embarrassed him- 
self and the reader less, had he made every Book 
oiie entire detached poem of twelve Cantos, with- 
out any reference tb the resf. Thus he wonld 
have written twelve different Books, In each of 
which he mi^ht have completed the pattern of a 
particnlar virtue in twelve Knights respectively t 
at present he has remarkably fktied, in endea- 
vouring to represent all the vlrtiies eiKemplified in 
one. The poet mig^ht either have established 
TWELVE Knights withoot an AnTHva, or an 
Artaur without twelve Knights* Upoa sup- 
|M>sitioa that Spenser was resolved to characterise 
the twelve moral vittoes, the former plan perhaps 
woltM have been best: the latter ia- detective, as 
it necessarily wants simpUdQr« It is an action 
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cfNMisti]i£^ ef twjelTe Bf^^om^ all eq^lljr great Md 
oocooBected bcitveeo thenitelves« ami not com- 
pounded of one uninterrupted and colerent'cliain 
ofincideBtSy tenaute to tlie aficomplhbnent of 
iMejJesigBL 

I have before remarked, that Speoser iotandcd 
to express the character of a hero perfected in the 
twelre xoonil Tiitues, by representing bun as as* 
sistiog in the service of ali» till at last he be* 
comes possessed of all- This plan, however iQ« 
judicious, he certainly was obliged to observe. 
3nt in ibe third Book^ vhicb is styled the Lci^end 
of ChasdQr, Prince Arthur does not; so mnch as 
lend his assistsmce in the vindication of that vir- 
lne» He appears indeed $ but not ap an i^ent, or 
ercn an anxiliarj^inthe adrenture of the Book. 

Yet it mnst be confe^sed^ that therjs is some- 
thing arti^Qcial in the poet's manner oif Taryio^^ 
from luslorical precision. This (pondupt is rao^ 
tionaily Ulnstrated by himself** According; tp» 
^s plan^ the reader would have been a^p'^cably ' 
iurprised in the last Book, when he came tp 
discover that the series of adventures, which he 
had just seen completed^ were undertaken, at the 
comoMind Af the Fa^eimis 'Qvt:BN|s> and that the 
Knights had severally set forward to the execution 
ofihem^ €um beraunuaJ bjfth-^y festival. But ^ 
Spenser» in most of the Books, has injudiciously \ 

 ^ttcrto Sir W. Raleigh. T. WARTON. 
h2 
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I forestalled the first of these particulars ; which 
certainly should have been concealed till the last 
Book, not only that a needless repetition of the 
same things might be prevented, but that an op- 
portunity mi[':ht be secured of striking the 
reader's mind with & circumstance new and un- 
expected. 

But notwithstanding the plan and conduct of 

"Spenser, in the poem bef )re us, is highly ex- 

'^ceptionable, yet we may venture to pronounce, 
that the scholar has more merit than hit master 
in this respect ; and that the laerig Queene if 
not so confused and irregular as the Orlando Fu" 
rid8o» There is indeed no general unity which 
prevails in the former : but, if we consider every 
book, or adventure, as a separate poem, we shall 
meet with so many distinct, however imperfect, 
unities , by which an attentive reader is less be-" 
wiidered, than in the maze of indigestion and in- 
coherence, of which the latter totally oonsists, 

/Where we seek in vala either for partial or univer- 

\tal integrity : 

— * Cum ncc pes nee caput uhs 
* Reddatur/orjiM.' Hor. Art, iW. r. 8. 

*' Ariosto lias his admirers, and most desemdly. 
Yet e very cl assi c al, every reasonable critick ^hitfst 
acknowledgeT ihat the poet^s conce|.tion in cele- 
bratiiig the Madness, or, in other words, dc* 
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acribinf tke inational acts, of a hero, implies 
eitravagaiice and ^bsurdify, Orlando does not 
m^ke his ajipearasce till the eighth book, whevfe 
he is placed in a situation not perfeetjj heroick. 
He IS discovered to ns in bed, desiring^ to sleep. 
Bis nUioiate design is to find Angelica, but his 
pursuit of her is broken off in the thirtieth book| 
after lihich there are sixteen books, in none of 
which Angelica has the least sliare. Other 
heroes are likewise engaged in the same pursuit. 
After reading the first stanza^ we are inclined to 
think, that the subject of the poem is the expe- 
dition of the Moors into Fraqpe, under the em^ 
peror Agramante, to fight against Charlemagne; 
but this business is the nost insignificant and in- 
considerable part of it. Many of the heroes 
perform exploits equal, if not superionr, to those 
of Orlando ; particularly Ruggiero, who closes 
the poem with a grand and important achieve- 
nent, the conquest and death of Rodon)ont. 
But this event is not the completion of a storf 
carried on, principally and perpetually, through 
the work. ' 

t/r^ ..Tbi^^inted l^ta^liAD passes from one incident 
, to another,' and ftpm region to regioui, with such 
incredible expedition and rapidity, that one would 
think he was mounted upon his winged steed Ip- 
pogrilb. Within the compass of ten stanzas, he 
Is in England and the Hesperidesi in the earth 
and the moon. He begins the history of a kaight 

m3 
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in Europe, and suddenly breaks it off to resmne 
the unfinished catastrophe of another in Asia. 
T Tie re ader*8 imaginati on is distracted, a nd hif 
attention hara8se3 ,'"^'^miiy?nfEe" 'inninplicity of 
tales, in the relation of wtncirTt ie'^ oetTs at Tfie 
same lostant equally engaged. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the compassionate expositors bare 
affixed, in some of the editions, marginal hints, 
informing the bewildered reader in what book and 
stanza the poet intends to rerommence an inter- 
rupted episode. This expedient reminds us of 
the aukward artifice practised bj the first painters. 
Ho'wever, it has proved the means' of giving 
Ariosto's admirers a clear comprehension of his 
stories, which otherwise they could not have 
obt&ined, without much difficulty. , This poet is 
seldom read a second time in order ; that is, by 
passing A'om the first canto to the second, and 
from the second to the rest in succession : by thus 
pursuing, without any reg'ard to the proper course 
of the books and stanzas, the different tales, 
which though all somewhere finished, yet are at 
present so mutually complicated, that the inci- 
dents of one are perpetually clashing with those 
of another The judicious Abbe du Bos observed 
happily enough, that * Homer is a geometrician 
In comparison of Aripsto.' His miscellaneous 
contents cannot be better expressed than by the 
two first verses of his exordium ; 

* Le Donne, i Cavalier, TArmc, gli Amori, 
' Le Cortesie, raudaci Imprese, ip canto/ 
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But it is absurd to think of jnd^ia^ either 

ilriosto or Spenser hj precepts which thej did 

not attend to. We;, who live in the days of ; 

writini^ bj rule, are apt to try every composition 

hj those laws, which we have been taught to think 

the sole criterion of excellence. Critical taste is 

QiiiyersaMj diffused, and we require the same 

order and design which every mpdeui performance 

is expected to have, in poems where they never 

were regarded or intended. Spenser, (and the 

same may be said of Ariosfo,) did not live injia 

age of plan ning. His poetry is the carele ss 

1 exuberance of a warm imagination an^ a strong 

\ s ensibility . It was his business t o engage i py 

1,1 ^< fiinc y» and to inter e st the attention by bold and 

1 st riking images*, in the formation, and the ^ » 

■yA"*Taispo8ition of which, little labour or art was.ap* 

, r, plied. The various and tbe marvellous were the 

tyJy hief sources of delight. Hence we find our au- 

r*- ^nor ransacking alike the regions of reality asd 

*' .iromaoce, of truth andfictipo. to find the proper 

decorations and furniture for his fairy structure. . 






*' ^m in such an age, Spenser wrote rajpidiy from 



judgement he has passed upon the-English poets, which is not 



* '^ Montesquieu has partly characteriaed Spenser, in the 

;dupon tY 
true w>th regard to all of tnem. * Leurs pbetes auroient plus 

* SQUvent cette rudesse originale de ^invention, qu' ane cer. 

* taine delicatesse que donnele gout: op y tronveroit quelqug 




I The Ti cffd! PI (I'll llefeg •! L too apt to form their general i 

lEttglish poetry, from our fondness for Shakspeare. 

'^*»' T« WARTON*  
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bis own fceliagi, wiiicb at tbe Mine time were iia- 
tiiraU.T Boble. Exactness in bn poem would have 
been like the corniee which a painter introduced 
in the g;rotto of Cal^rpso. Spenser*s heauties aiw 
like tbe flowers in Paradise : 

— * Which not nice Art 

< In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon - 

* PeUr'd fbxth profose, on hill, and dale, and pbifl, 
' Both where uie morning sun first warmly smote 
*' The open field, and where the unx>ierc*d ihade 

< ImbrowpM the noon-tide bowers. 

Par.Z. B.iT. 241. 

 ^ I- • • 

If the Faerie Queene be destitute of that ar« 
rangefnent and economy which epiek severity re- 
quires, vet we scarcely r egret the loss of these 
while their place is so amply supplied , by some- 
thing which more powemilly attracts us: some- 
thing, which engages the affectioBs, tbe feelings 
of the heart rather than the cold approbation of 
the head. If there be any poem, whose graces 
please, because they are situated beyond the 
reach of art, and where tbe force and faculties of 
creative imaginatioB delight, because they are 
unassisted and unrestrained by those of deliberate 
judgement, it is this.. / In reading Spenser if the 
critick is not satisfiec^ yet the reader is trans- 
ported. T. WAaTOBf. ^ 
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MR. WARTON*S 

REMARKS 

ON 

SPENSER'S IMITATIONS FROM OLD 
ROMANCES. 

A-LTBouGH Spenser fonned his Faerie Queewf 
vpon-the fanciful plan of Ariosto, yet it most be 
confessed, that the adventures of his knii^hti 
are a more exnct and immediate copy of those 
which we meet with in old romances, or books 
of chivalry, than of those ^vhich form the 
Orlando Furioto, Ariosto*8 knights exhibit sur- 
prising examples of their prowess, and achieve 
many heroick actions, ^yt our author's kni^ hti 
are more professedly eneared in revengine 
iiijunes, and doing justice to the distr essed s 
I wbich n^ tfie prbplir busiifSiBS) and'^ufitiixiateeDl 
^f the ancient knigbt-errantry. And thus, though 
many of Spenser's incidents are to be found in 
Ariosto, such as that of blowing a horn, at the 
sound of which the gates of a castle fly open^ 
of the Yanlshing of an enchanted palace or gar* 
den after some knight has destroyed the en* 
chanter, and the like ; yet t hese are not more 
peculiarly t he property of Ariosto, tllan they "are 






common to all ancient ro mances m general. 
;^ Spenser'i^rst '^oolc Val' "inclSB»"a* 

frequently find i« |)poks of chiTalrj. For in- 
Stance I A king s oaugnter apj^nsnto a koight, 
that be would relieve her father and iflother, 
who are closely confined to their castle, vpon 
account of a vast and terrible dragon, that had 
ravaged their co«nfrj, and perpetually laid wait 
to destroy them. The knight sets forward with 
4be lady« encounters a monster in the way, is 
j;»lotted against by an enchanter) and, after sue* 
jpounting a Viiriety of difficulties and obstacles, 
Arrives at tbe country which is the scene of tb^ 
.dragon's devastation, kills him, and is present^ 
io tbe king and queen, whom be bas just d«p 
iinrered; marries their daughter, bpt is soop 
.<>bliged to leave ber, on account of fulfilling 9> 
former vow. 

It may bfe moreover observed, tha^ tbe circmn»> 
ftance of each of Spejaser's twcilve knights, d^ 
fiX^rting from ope place, by a ^different way « to 
^eciorm a di&sent a4ventiuie; ej^acUyj^semblop 
/that of tbe ^vep knights enteri ng upiop tbejy 
several ^^pedrtionsV in the wen-know n romance , 
entlUed Tke 'Seven'Zluimmotts of/ Ckrigtendom, 
in faqt, the^e nuraciKk^uB books w«re bigmy 
^ishionable ; iaod chivalry, which was the subject 
4»f tbQw, was stiU ppsurijaed and ndapured, im tk^ 
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.«f e of qMi» ElinlKtlk See TrilJiBhMid'tOb^ 
Mn^iHA* in. p. 1315* ' 

Anioiii^ othen, t hyre i> one fom iwee^ 
Speaier teem* move part/culaiVy to niiVe 
jrap'"SrM'intitted, r/Jn) MoRTE TiTtAa u 
wwrnr ^^ W ^ ^^^ Arthur, mid af hh 
flRt%9lfMe« tff ItefVMil teft/^^Mri MilftaMfe Ihp 
dMimit Mft ^ fA^M nir^ This wm trawtrted 
J Bto Eaglbh from the French, Jby one Sir ThomM 
Ifaleorr, Knijcht, an d priqted by W» Caat tou, 



^48^It haft been leprinttd twice or tlmoe : 

the last edition is dated 1634. From this 

iabnlotts histoid o«r anthor has borrowed many 

of his names, viz. Sir Tristram, Pladdas, Pdleas, 

Peilenore , Percival l, a nd- others * As to Sir 

/ Tristnimy he has Copied fromTtEis book the cir- 

I cwastanoes of his birth and education with much 

\exactness. Spenser informs us that Sir Tristram 

was bom in Coinwall, &c. F. Q. Ti. ii. 28. 

* And Tristram is my name, the onelv heire 
' Of good king Meliogras, which (ud rayne 

* In Comewale.* 

And afterwards, st« SO. 

^ The countrie wherein I was bred, 

* The which the fertile Lionesse is hight.* 

These partienlArs are drawn ftom the romance 
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ftbove menticmed. * There wis a knii^lit Melio^jw 
[MeHogras], and be was lord aad kiog of the 
country of Lyones-^ and he •wtedded king Market 
lister of Comewale .* The issue of wbicti maiTia^e» 
'as we are afterwards told, was Sir Tristram, B* ii. 
C. J • Identiott is then made, in our romancet 
of Sir Tristram's banishment from Lyons into m 
distant country, by the advice, and under the 
"Condnct, of a wise and learned counsellor named 
Govemale. A circumstance alluded to by Spen- 
ser in these Terses, f. Q. vi. ii. S0« 

* So taking counsell of a wise man red, 

< She was by him adviz'd to send me quight 
' Out of the countrie, wherein I was bred, 

* The which the fertUe Lionesse is hight.* 

' Sir Tristram's education is thus described in 
the next stanza. 

* All which my daies I have not lewdly spent, 

* Nor spilt the blossome of my tender yeares 
' In ydlesse, but as was convenient 

* Have trained bene with many noble feres 

* In gentle thewes and such like semely leres ; 

* Mongst which my most delight hath alwaies' been 

* To hunt the salvage chace among my peres 
' Of all that raungeth in the forest greene, 

' Of which none is to me unknowne that e'er wai 
seene. 

< Ne is there hanke that mantleth her on pearch, 
' Whether high-tow*ring, or accoasting low. 



* Bat I the meanire of her flight doe wuth, 
^-And all her pray and all her dyet knowe.* 

All thiB is agreeable to nbal is refated in the 
loinaDde. After mention beini^ made of Trii* 
tram's having learned the language of France, 
amrtlj behaviour, and - skill in chivalry, «e 
Kad the following passage. * As he growcd 
^ia might and strength, he Is^boured ever in 
<^ hunting and hawkin-g; so that we never read 
^ of no gentleman, more, that so used himselfe 
*' therein. — And he began good measures of 
^ blowing, of blasts of venery [hunting] and 
*- chase, and of all manner of vermeins; and alL 
* these termes have we yet of hawking and 
^ hunting, and therefore the booke of venery, of 
^hawking and hunting, is called the book of Sir 
^ TriUram.* B. ii. C. 3< And in another place 
Sing Arthur thus, addresses Sir Tristram. * For 
^ of all manner of hunting thou bearestthe prise; 
''and of all measures of blowing thou art the 
*- beginner $ and of all the termes of hunting 
"^and hawking ye are the beginner.' B. ii. 

e. yi. 

/ In Tubcrville's treatise Cff Falconrie^ &c. Sir 
f Tnstram. is often introduced as the patron of 
\^Bcild*sports. A huntsman thus ffpeaks, p. 96. 

edit. 4to. 1611 : 

* Before the King I come report to make, 

« Then hushe and peace for noble Trutram's sake.* 

VOL. IX. I 
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Ant IB another plMe, p. 40. 

< Wherefore who lyst to learn the perfect trade 
• Otvcnerie, &c. 

< Let him give ear to AUUiiU Trktrsm^s iov&' 



Many of the preoepts, cotftained in the 
pf Sir TriiOram^ are often referred to in Ais 
treatise of Taberrille. 

From this romance our author also took the 
biatornisBiiATAWT Beast; which » there 
called the J^uestino ISbast, B. ii. C 5J7 

* Theiewithall thiTSj^^w i^inff towards him 

* the strangest beast that ever he saw, or heard 

* tell of.-^And the noyse was in the beasts belly 

* like untd the* QueHin of thirtie oouple of 

* hpmidcs.' The C)uESTiifG Beast is afterwards 
more particularly described. * That had in shap 

* an head like a serpent's head, and a body like a 
' liberd, bnttecks like a lyon, and footed like a 

* hart I and in his body there was such a noyse, 

* as it had been the noyse of thirtie ooople 6f 

* houndes Qun^t and soeh a noyse that beast 

* made wheresoever he went.* He is also called 
the GlatIsawt Beast, ibid. B. ii. C. P8. ' Tell 

< them that I am the kni^t that followetb the 

< GUOiBMHi Betfsf, that is to say, in Eo^Hsh, the 

< Questing Beast, &c.* Spenser has made him 
a much more monstrous animal than he is here 
represented to be, and in general has varied from 



this iesctiption* But tbcre m ijfie diciioisteiioe 
•D Spenser's represcntatioD, in ^hich there » ft 
jniinite resefoblaDce, ▼». speaiiof^oflitt voutfaf 
F. Q. vj. xij. 27. 

* And therein were a thousand tongues empigbt, 
*■ Of fundry lundes, and sundry quality ; 
< Some were of dogs that barked night aiul daft 
* And some, &c.'- 



■W^~«M*i 



(^ By what has been hitherto said, perhaps the 
reader may not be petsuaded, that ^tpenser, in fiii 
Bi^TAMT Beast, had the Qvcstiitg Beast of 
our romance in his eye. But the poet has htm- 
selfe takeo care to inform us of this: for we 
learn, from the romance, that certain kn^fats 
of ttie roobd tiible were oestmed to pursue the 
uiSTivG Beast perpetually without success: 
iich Spenser, speakmg^ or 1 his Blatant Bbast, 
hints at in these lines, F. Q. ti. xii. 39 : / 

* Albe that long time after Calidore 

* The good Sir Pelleas him took in handj 
*■ And after him Sir Lamoracke of yore, 

* And all his brethren born in Britaine land ; 

* Yet none of thejn could ever bring 'him iuH , 

band.' 

Sir Lamoracke and Sir Pelleas are two very 
valotiroiis champions of Arthur's nmod table. 
This romance supplied our avtbor with.thje 

I 2 

/ 
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ttory of the liunlile made of the * beards of 

knighti, And locks of ladiei. The last circw»- 
ttmoe is added by Spenser, F. Q. vk i. 1 3« 

* For may no knight nor lady passe along 

* That way, (and yet they needs must pass that way 

* By reason of the streight and rocks among) 
' But they that Ladies lockes doe shave away, 

' And that Knights herd for toll, which they IcA- 
passage pay.* 

Afterwards, in st. 1 5. 



name is Crudor, who through high disdaine, 

* And proud despight of his sel^-pleasing mynd, 

* Refused hath to yeeld her love againe, 
< Untill a mantle she for him do fynd, 

* With herds of Knights ^d lockes of Ladies lynd.^ 

Tbns in La MoHe d'Jrihur: ' Came a messen^ 
ger — saying, that king Hyence had discomfited 
and orercomen eleaven knights, and everiche 
of them did bim homage; and that was this; 
they gave him their beards cleane flayne of as 
much as there was: wherefore the messenger 
came for king Arthur's herd : for king Ryenoe 



• Immense Beards seem to have had a wonderful influence 
In the proper ecoaomy oi an enchantment. Thus we see the 
baiter, who was to perscnace ine Squire of ihe Princess Mi^ 
comic iOA has * una gran batba, &c.' D. Q,uix. parte prlis - 
€. a6. ltt)ro i. And (he countess of Trifaldt's Squire Is described^ 

Krte a. lib. vU. c. a6. as weariac * la mas larga, la mib 
rrida.ftc.' T. WARTON. 
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liad f»ftl«i a nmlBil «Hh iinff's beahb* aii4 
4b€ie lacked f<of ona plact of the mntelU 
Wbercfore be sent for his berd ; or else bee 
weiiJd ester Isto his lands, aod brean aad sle^^ 
aad neTer leave^ tiU be haw^ thj head and beard.* 
fB« k C» 24» Prayton, in his fiftg[^*^> speaJkS 
V^ a coat composed olTtCenbeaiSsm ITi^ He 
i& eelcbiatiai^ kiag j^rthur^ Stmg It. 

*■ As how great Ridiout's self he slew in his repair^ 
*' Andrafisht HowePs niece, yonn? Helena the fair» 
*^ And &F atrophic brought the giant*s coat awa]r» 
*■ Made of the beards of kings.* 

An a ncient balliad on this subject is also print- 
«d Ja F% Enderbie*s Cambria Triumyham ^ fol. 
Mdr^p. 197. 

B ut ptaytOQy in these ling. many e sflY ^ Ha^jp» 
to>a passage in Geofflry of Monmonth ; who ib- 
fcnna US, that a Stpanisk"^ijaifr,"''^lamed Ritho, 
baling forcibly conveyed away, from her guard, 
Helena the niece of duke Hoel, possessed himself 
o£^t^ Mtehaer» Mount in Cornwall, from whence 
he vade frequent sallies, aad committed various 
outra$;f?sf that, at last, king Arthur conquered 
Uiis gjiant, and took from him a certain coat,, 
whieh; be bad been composing of the beards of 
kings, a y4iQant place being left for king Arthur'^ 
jbeard. ?ee Or^. ^ GeO. Reg. Brit. B. i. 13. 

And though further proofs of ^pcnier's copy- 



iaf thffl vonMBce are yeitepi sopcrllMN»« I shall 
add* that Spenser has qaoted an authtfrity for aa 
ancient custom from Iai M0rie d*JrUi^r in -his 
Fiew tf Ireland, « The knights in anikeDt tim^ 

* used to ^wear the fnistresses or lover's sleeva 

* npon their arms, as appeareth bj th4t which is 

* written of Sir Lauicelot, that he wore the 

* sleeve of the Faire Maid of Asteloth in a tour* 

* naj: whereat queen Genever was much dis- 

* pleased.' This is the passag^e in \^ MorU 

* i* Arthur : * When queen Genever ^i«t that ^ir 

* Launcelot heare the red sleeve of the Faire 
' Maide of Astolat, she was ni^^h out of her 

* minde for anger.* P. iii. Ch. i H). 

There is great reason to conclude, not only 
thim what has already been mentioned concerih- 
in|^ Spenser's imitations from t his, romantick his- 
tory of king Arthur and his knights, but from 
'some circumstances which 1 shall now produce^ 
that it wan a favourite and reigning romanc^ 
about the age of queen i!)lizaT}cth ; or atlcaST 
one very well known and much read at that time 
Spender in the Shepherd'a Calendar has the ioV- 
lowing passage, ApriUz 

* And whither rennes this bevie of ladies bright 

* Raunged in a row ? 

* They been all Ladies of the Late behight, 

« That unto her go.* 

Upon the words Ladietofthe LaJit^ E. K. tU: 
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old commentator on the pastorals, hat^fl us the 
followiag remark : ' Ladiet of the Lake be 

* Djmpbei : for it was an old opinion amonf the 

* antient heathemi, that of every spring and fonn- 

* taine 'was a f oddesse the soveraine ; which opi- 

* nioa shicke in the minds of men nof raanj jears 

* since by meaaes of c ertain fine fabler s, or loose 

* Ijers; such as were the authors of kiig AHkur 
•tbe great : —Who tell many an unlawfull lees- 
« ing of the Ladie9 cf the Lake,' These fine 
fablers or loose lyers, are the authors of the 
romance above mentioned, viz. La Morie d'Ar- 
fAfcr, in which many miracles are performed, and^ 
much enchantment is condacted, by the means 
and interposition of the ladt op the lake. 
Now it should be observed, that the ladt of 
THE LAKE was liitroduced to make part of 
queen Elizabeth's entertainment at Kenelworth; 
as evidence of which, 1 shall produce a passage 
from an ancient book, entitled A letter, whenre- 
in part of the enlerlamment tmtoo the queens ma^ 
je9ty^ ai KiUmgworth-eaUl in ff^arwieksheer 
in this soomers progress , 1575, it signified* 



* Kiilingworth-casilc was early made the theatre of romao- 
tick'gaUanirics; and was the place where tilts and tourna- 
ments, after a long disuse, were re-established in their origi- 
nal splendour bv Roger earl of Mortimer, jn the reign of Ed- 
ward I. Thus 'earl Mortimer, his grandson, to Q^ Isabell, 
in Drayton's keniral Fphtles: 

' My grandson was the first since Arthur's rcign 

* That the round taTle rectified again ; 

* To whose great court at Kenilvvorth did come 

* The peerless knighthood of all Ghnstcndom.' 
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The paf sftjfe u tb» : * Her higbiieM ftU alooip 

* this tilt-jard rode vnCo the inner gate, nent the 

* bate ooouf t of the castl : vhere the hkor or 

* THE LA&E (famous ia A:/j^ Jrthur't book) with 

* too njoiphes waiting upon her, arrajed all in 

* sjlks, attended her highness commiiig, from the 

* midst of the pool, whear, upon a nooyalH 

* iland, bright^blazing with torches, she, flotlas 
' to land, met her m^estj with a weli-penned 

* meter, and matter, after this sort ; first of the 

* aundentee of the castl ; whoo had been pwners 
' of the same een till this day, most allwejrs in 

* the hands pf the earls of Leyceter ; hoow shee 
' had kept this lake sins kin^ Arthurs days, and 

* now, vnderstanding of her highness liither com- 

* mingf .thought it both office, and duetie, in 

* humble wise, to discouer her, and her es- 

* tate, offering up the same, her lake, and 
' pooer therein $ with promise of repayr to the 
' coourt. it pleased her highness too thank this 

* lady, &c.' 

Gascoyn e, in a little narratire, called the 



Where says the note,—* Roger Mortimer erected the round 

• table at ICenclworth, after the antient order of king Arthur's 

* table, with the retinue of loo knights and loo ladies In his 
house, tor the entertaining such adventurers as came thither 
trom all parts of Christendom/ Walsingham mentions the 

rc-cstablishment of this table at Kenelworth. Hearne has 
printed from the Red book of the Exchequer, a curious Latin 
Instrument of Richard 1. concerning the places of holdiae tour- 
aaments in England, where Kenilworth is specified amon» 
the rest. See * Tho. Hearnii prajfat. ad Gu/. Neubrig. Hist 
pat . xlo, i* It is also printed in Selden, De Duelh. 

T. WARTON. 
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Frttt€i^'Fletttmre$ cfKmehB^rlk Ca$Ue% gives nt 

i SS^ ol W g B WftiJi^i«^flM in^yg; " w ritten bj 

fFenrerv, one of the oontribatoTs to the Mirr&ur 

Ifinr MagUltatei^ of which these may serve as a 

Specimen: 

^ I am the lady of this pleasant lake, 

* Who since the time of great khig Arthur's 

reigne, 

* That here with royall court aboade did make, 

* Have led a lowrinjr life in restless paine ; 

* Till now that this your third arrival here, • 

* Doth, cause me come abroad, and boldly thus ap- 
peare. 

* For after him such stormes this castle shooke, 

* By swarming Saxons first, who scourgde this land 

* As forth of this my poole I neer durst looke, &c. * 

She is afterwards introduced complaiiring to the 
f ueeo, that sir Bruse had insulted her for doing 
an injury to Merlin, an incident related in La 
Marte d' Arthur; and that* he would have put 
her to death had not Neptune delivered her, by 
concealing her in that lake ; from which confine- 
ment the queen is afterwards supposed .to deliver 
her, &c. 

Without expatiating upon the nature of such 
a royal entertainment as this, I shall observe 
from it, that as the lady of the lake was a 
very popular character in the reign of queen £Ur 
laheth, so consequently the romance, which sup- 
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plied this fiction^ w w at the flfmie time no less 
popular. We n»j add, tbat it is not isiprobabte 
that Spenser might aUude kt the ahove-citcd 
verses ,ta some of. the cmiinstaoees m this part 
of the queen*s entertainment; for queen Eiisa^ 
both, the Fqgfre JS/foa, is the ladj whom the 
LADIES OS THK LAKE are represented am repair- 
ing^ to, in that eclogue *. Nor is it improbable 
that this ladjr was often exhibited upon other oo • 
casioDS : nor is it improper to remark in this * 
place, that Ben. Jonson has introduced ber, to- 
getfatr with king Acthur and Merlin, in an enter- 
taiument before the court of James 1. called. 
Prince Henries Barriers. 

The above ancient letter acquaints us, that the 
queen was entertained with a son; from (his fo- 
mance, which is a corroborative proof of its po- 
pularity at that time. ' A minstrall came forth 

* with a soliem 9aag warranted for storjr out «f 
< king Arthmr's mclSy the first bo0k, 24. wiicreof 

* 1 £fat a eopjr, and that is tliis : 

* So it fell out on a Pentecost day 

• When luiig Arthur, &c.' 



* Speastr*s Pastor;U« were published about foor years ffter 
this entertainment. The first euitiou is dated 1579. It is 4 
thin quarto; printeil in the blade letter, with the commentarjr 
of E. K. pernaps Edward King. Some have thought tnat 
his name was Ketke : i suppose, because Spenser, iii his ieu 
Icrs to Harvey, mentions his lodging with one Mrs. Keri^e, 
snd, in the same, sends £. K«'s compiiments to Harvey. 

T. WA&TON. 
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ii tlw sob; dxwfl hiiifed at, irftere idtn- 
18 made of king H jenoe demanding the beard 
<if Kiagr AftiMMU 1b tiie nme tetter, a gentleman 
wlio Viewed Mat particular ftats of actii^t^ be- 
fine- tlie ^pieen, is said to be * rery cunning in 
fenf, sod jNaPdy aa Gamw .* This Gawen was 
blag Aitbar^s nepntw, and bk achievements 
ate higidj caicbraited jn La Mmie tTJrVmt*. 
, We find SyeasM* in another place alHiding to 
'ike fiible of die ladyaf tiie lake, so much spoked 
of is fUt Mmance, F.>Q. iii. iii. \ 0. 



• A Utle wbyle 



* Befora that Meistin dyde, he did intjend 
' A brasen wall in compas to compyle 
'About Cairmar4in, and did it commend- 
<'Unto these sprights to bring to perfect end^ 

« During which time, the LADY or the lake, 

* Whom long he lov*d, for him in haste did smd; 
< Who, thereby forst his workmen to forsake, 

* Them bownd, till his retoujne, their labour not to 
slake.' 

XI. 




These verses are obscure, unless we consider 
the following relation in La Morte tVJrUmr, 
' The LADT OP THE LAKE and Merlin departed ; 

* and by the way as they went, Merlin shewed to 

* her many wonders, and came into Cocnwaile. 
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' And ahraies MeHin lay sbwt tlie ladie fot t» 
' hare lier favour; and she was ever pasaui^ 

* wery of him, and fiune voold have been deli* 

* vered of him ; for she was afraid of him, becaoie 
< he was a divells .son, and she conld not put 

* him away by no meancs. And so upon a 

* time it faapned that Merlin shewed to .her 
. * in a roche [rock] whereas was a ^reat wo^ 

* der, and wrought by enchanntment, which went 

* under a stone, so by her subtile craft and work- 

* ing she made Merlin to go under t|iat stone, to 

* let him wit of the marvailes there. Bnt she 

* wrought so there for him, that he came never 

* out, for all the craft that he could doe.' B. i. 
C. 60. 

Our author has taken notice of a superstitious 
tradition, which is related at large in this ro- 
mance, F. Q. ii. X. 53* 

— * Good Lucius 
« That first received Christianity, 
« The sacred pledge of Christs Evangely. 

* Yet true it is, that Ion? before that day 
« Hither came Joseph of Arimathy*, 

* Who brought with him the beiy grayle, they say, 

* And preacht the truth ; but since it greatly did 
decay.' 

The holygralef that is, the real blood of our 

• Concerning the preaching of Joseph of Arimathca there 
was an old song or legend. * The olde man had an harpe, and 
ttiere he sung how Joseph of Arlmathea came into this Uad. 
Morte JrthuTt B . lii. c. 5. See also c. }9. T. WARTON. 
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blesied SsTtar. What Sipeunr hm writet 
gagfie^ u often mritten Smgrtal or Si, grdk^ in 
Lm M0ried^ArUiun and it i»thero eaid to h«f» 
been bronglit into Englind by ioieph of ArinuF 
fllKt, Many 6t Ktttg ' AffXHa^^ tnlg^ts are in iSi 
same book represented a8 adventitfing in quest, or 
in seaieh of the Sangreai, or sanguia redUa, \ 
Tbis e^ipedition lyas one of the first subjects of ^ 
tbe old romance. 

This romance seems to baTe extended its re- 
putation beyond the reifpi of queen Blizabeth. 
Jonson, besides his allusion to it concerning the 
LADT OF THE LAKE, mentioned above, hints at it 
more than once. See hii Esecratitm t^^ou VuXr 
eancy in the Underwoods : 
* 
*■ Had I compii'd froni Amadisde Gau]6, x 

* Th* Esplaadians, Artbursy Palmerins, &c.* 

And afterwards, in the same poem, 



>* The whole summe 



* Of errant kniffhthood ; with the dames and dwarfes, 

* The cbarmed boates, and the enchanted wharfes, 

* The Trutramsi LancUottSy &c.* 

 

And Camden refers to this history of king Arthur, 
as to d book familiarly known to the readers of 
his age. Remains, printedln 1 ^04. Art. Names. 
Speaking of the Kame Tristram, he observes) 

* 1 know not whether the! first of his name was 

TOL» IX* K . 
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•liiftliied. by 1dl« Atthw't fiibier.' Agakh ^T 
LkvncmAn he tptakr, * So0e. tbudi k to btt 9il 
audeat bum, bat iorgtd by the irriier ef kia^ 
Arther's hirtoryi for one of hiidonty knii^lMt^*' 
Aed of GAwnr, • A nae deriied hj tte autker 
•f kieg Arthof's teble.* 

To thit «e any add, that Mittoa OHnlftitir 
hntskt it in tiie follovioir !«»»» iWr. ikf^* B; U. 
359. 



*— »* DauMdi met in fioratt 

* By knights of l.ogris» or of LyooM, 
< Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.* 

These are Sir Iiancelot (or Sir Meliot) of Logris ; 
Sir Tristram of Lyones, and king PelleBore» who 
are often mentiooed in La Moiie ^Ar&iur^ and 
represented at iheeting heantiful damsels in deso- 
late forests : and probably he might have it in 
his eye when he wrote the folloiHnff^aa the Rotmct 
Table is expressly hinted at, Mamut^ t* 

* Siquando indigenas revocabo in carmiha reges, 

* Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem, . 

* Aut dicam imvictjb sociali fzdera m£nsx 

* Magnanimos Heroas.* 

To which we may subjoin, Par, L. B. i. 57D. 

— ^ What resounds 

* Iir fable, or romance, of'Uther*s son, 

* Begirt with Britidi^and Armoric knigbts** 



Uf&at I lewre thit noMiioe, I jaupit .okfervf, 
Umt Ano9to ba« been indeJited to it ; 1 do not 
loean to (be old trams latioq, vbicb Spenser made 
use of. He haa drawn hu enchanter Aievlin 
from it, and in these Terses refers -to a particular 
story conoemtng him quoted above. Brada* 
naote is supposed to visit the tomb of Bierlin-i 
C. iii. 10. 

* Quests e 1' antica e memorabil grotta, 

* Ch* edifico Merlino, il saviomago ; 
' Qhe forse recordare odi taldotta, 
*Dove ingaimoDo la Donna del x^oo. 

* II sepolcro ^ qui giu, dove corrotta 

* Giace la came sua; dov* egli vago 

* Di satiflare a lei, che gliel suate, 

* Vivo corcossi) e morto cirrimase.' 

This description of Merlin's tomb, says Ha- 
Tingtooy the translator. of Ariosto^ina mar^iajj 
note, is out of the book of king Arthur. Ariostn 
has transferred the. tomb from Wales iatofrance. 
He afterwards ^igns, that the prophetical scuip- 
tere in Malj^igi's care was performed by Mer* 
)hi's enobantmen^f C. xxvi. 'Sy^ 

* Merlino, il savio incaatator Britanno, 

« Fe*far la fonte al- tempo del re Arturo, 
' £ di cose^ch* al mondo.hanno a venire, 

* La fe* da buooi artefici scolpire,* 

II^.alcajntnlipBs some nf the nnmes of the 

k2 
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knights of oar romance. Wfaen Renaldo arrives 
in Great Britain, the poet takes occasion to cele- 
brate that island for its singalar achierements in 
chimlrj, and for haying produced many magna- 
nimous champions ; these are, 



••* Tristano, 



' JLaocillotto, Galassa, Artu, e Galuano.* C. it. 52. 

Afterwards, Tristram makes a great figure, !■ 
€• xxxii. 

From this romance is also borrowed Aridsto's 
tale of the enchanted cap, C. ii. 34; which, hi 
Caxton's old translation, is as follows : *■ By the 
iraj ihey met with a knight, that was sent from 
Morgan le Faye to king Arthurs and ' this 
knight had a faire home all garnished with gold { 
and the home had such a virtue, that there 
might no ladie or gentlewoman drink of that 
home, but if shee were trae to her husband ; and 
if she were false, shee should spill all the drinke; 
aad shee were trae unto her 1<^, shee might 
drioke peaceably, &c.' C. xlii. 98* Afterwards 
many trials are n^ade with this cup. Ariosto's 
copy begins with the following verses : 

* Ecco un Donzello, a chi 1* uflScio tocca, 

* Pon fu la mensa unbelnapo d* or fine. 

< Di f uor di gemme, e dentro pien di vino.' 

The inimitable Fontaineliai new nuHilded this 
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• At it it jnaaifefiti from » cvmipsrisoD of p«»> 
t8|^» that Afioiio wns totMHatelj oomreriwit ia 
4bk romaaee; ao 1 tbiak we maj fiiirij tapfiote 
tbat he drew from it ihe idea of hit OrIan<io iiib» 
mag mad witb jealousy. In Lm Mnied* Arthur ^ 
Sir Iiaaoelot, laiitteD with a jealoat fit, is driven 
to madness, in wbiefa state he contioues for the 
•|iace of two years, performiag a thoasaad difie- 
rent pranks, «o less extravasant than those of 
OrUwdo; and, liice him, at last he recovers his 
•enses. A pojNilar and ridicalous romance was a 
•HffiisieBt hint for wifiat 'i^-ibmlr^lS^^^afert of 
poetry. 

X had fef<pot to Ten^ric before, that ovr author 
has borrowed the name of Matcrasta's [^Malecas> 
ta*8] castle from that of Lancelot in La Morte 
d'Atikur : 



-* Tke goodly frame 



* And stately port of Catf/e Joyeous^ F. Q. iii. i. 31, 

Iiancelot's Castle is styled, by Caxton, Jejf<m» 
gardt or castle*. 

This romance, or at least the stories formed 






* So Skelton, in the Crmune of LaftrelL p. 53, ed, ut supr. j 
' Of the poiantstpageantsj Uut were played in Joyfius Garde* \ 

T.WARTON.y 
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Irom it, ^ometiflses fiiniblied aifttter for tliefttri* 

eal exhibitions, as we learn from Shakspeaie, II. 

Burt Hen, IV. A. iii. S. iv. * Sbaujow. I re- 
/ * member at Milenaid Green, when I lay at CJe- 
l*^ mentB-inn, I was SirPa gonet in Artiiur's Sham J 

Where Theobald remarks, ^ *i%^ My ikmu^ 

* ^enoe I hare g^leaned of tfais'ifortfay W%iit 

* [Sir Oagonet] is from Beaumobt and Fletcher, 
< in their K^nighi of the Bwmmg PeOU: Sir Da> 
ronet is an iniportwt character in La Marie 
tTAru^ The tne^i^fcent Artbor bore a conii- 
derable part in the old pageants. Thus, relating 
the marriage of prince Arthur, son of Hensy VII. 
says Bacon, ' In the devices and conoeits of' the 

* triumphs of this marriage — you may be sure 
' that king Arthur the Briton, &o. was not forgot- 
ten.' In our author's age, we find him introduced 
among the entertainments exhibited at the splendid 

. reception of lord Leicester. * Over the entrance of 

* the court-gate was placed aloft upon a scaffold, as 

* it bad been in a cloud or skie, AHkur of Bri^ 
' taine^ whom thej compared to the earl.* Ho- 
ling. Hia. Engl. vol. iii. p. 1 426. Sidney, as 
appears from a curious conversation between B. 
Jopson and Drummond of Hawthornden, recorded 
by the latter, intended to turn all the stories of 
th Q_Arcadia in to ^e,ad!au[eiL^l§gend ^p f Jrihur^ 
and his Knights. In his Defence of Poesie he 
plainly hints at Gaxton's romance. * I dare say, 

* that Orlando Furioso^ or honest king Arthur 
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< [hb AMMy] will aever displeMe a loldier.' 
Ad C^. The Cimnk»9e of Pembroke's ArceMi^ 
edit. ia38, p. 5$^. 

CULton's recoHamendation of this book to the 
kniffati of Eng^iand, oonye^t a curious picture of 
the times*. * O ye Knyghts of Eng^tond I where- 
is the CDsKmi and iisa^e of Doble chyvnky that 
was osid in those dajes ? What do you now but 
%o to the baynes, [baths], and plaj at dyse? 
And some not well adyised, use not honest and 
i;ood rule, aga^ all order of knighthood. 
Lere ttiis, leve it : And rede the noble volumes 
of &(|Mt Greai of Lmic^ot^ of Gaiaad, of Tris* 
tramy of Perteforesif of iVrt^va/, of Gamayney 
and many mo: There shall jt see manhodey 
eurUfjfS and gentlenes. And lokein latter dayes 
of ^e noble actes syth the conquest: as In kin^ 
Richard's dajes, Cuer de Lion; Edward I. and 
III. and his noble sones: Syr Robert Kftolles* 
&c. Rede Froissart. Also beholde that victo- 
rious and noble king, Harry the fifthe, &c.*- 
Asdiam however tells us, ' I know when Grod's 
bible was banished the court, and La Morle 
tTArthur received into the prince's chamber.' 
See his ScholemasteTf &c. 4to. \5>i0' b. I. p. 25. 
In the hall of the castle of Tamworth, in War- 
wickshire, there Is an old rude painting on the- 
wall, of Sir I^ancelot du Lake, and Sir Turquin, . 

* Prom the boke of the Ordre of Chyvilrjr, or Knighthood : 
translated out of Frenshe, and imprinted br Williani Cttton, 
Without datc} ptrhsps 1484 .4to. T. WARTOM. 
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dmwn in a gigantiek sice, $oA MHlp^ t(|f«tli!er. 
Qn Arthur*8 Roand Tablet as. It is called, in tbe 
castle of Winchester, said to .be foonded bj Ar- 
thur, «fe inscribed ia aocient chafaoters, tlie mmies 
of tweoty^our of bis knights, jnst as we fiiid tliem 
ia £4r Morle4'^rUmr. This table was haati«ff 
there, in the year 1484, and was e««D then rvtj 
old, being at that tine, bj tiadition, caHodd^* 
^r'sfvundkAle *. I prcsonie, that iaoonmemoni- 
tioQ of Arthur^s institation, and in direct imita'- 
tioo of his practice, in later ages, a roond table, 
iQscribed with his knights, was usnatlj ftied in 
some pablick place, wherever any inagnificeAt 
tpuniey was held, on which probabtj the oonha* 
t^nts were afterwards feasted. U is well kaosm 
that tournaments were frequently celebrated ia 
high splendor at Winchester i and this is peth^a 
Cfne of those very tables. It was partly on ao» 
oountjsf a round table being thas actually esi^hi- 
hiled, that these exc»Biais&.f3Qai&J0llPJUarly called 
by ttie h istorians of Ithe middle ag^TlsMa or 
Tmta RaUinda, Thus Walter Heiniogf«rd, 
to mention no more instances : * £odem anno 
V£I280] ThMv R9imda tenebatur sumptuos^ 
* apud Warewyk+.' 

• See CaxtoiM Pjreftce to La Morte d^JMbur. T. WARTON. 

<! Vit. Edv. I. edit Hesrne, vol. i. p. 7. See Note» supr. 
p. Ix XV. It was often a general name for a tournament. However, 
every commoa tournament was not always strictly called 10, 
""■ tinha * .-  . .. 



** Non ut in hastiludio illo quod communiterct vulgariter TOR 
NBAMENTUM dicltur, sed poUus in illo ludo militari qui 
MENSA ROTUNDA dicitur, vires soas attemperarent. Matt. 
Paris, p. 1147. Itwasperliaps ^ peculiar sfecies of tourney, 
such as was revived at Keaefworllucastley Dyearl Mortimer. 
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Some writer^ >ay^ t hat king Art hiir fint in- 
stitiited the R(nmd TailCf tii CairleonllD Itoi^* 

JSoth these are. meiitioDe4 io La MwUtfjirt^uf'f 
as places where Arthur kept his ooart, with hit 
knights. In the Pariih of Lansannan, in Den- 
bighshire, on the side of a ston^ rock ii a circuUur 
area, cut out of the rock, having twentj-foor 
seats, which thej call Arthur's Rawnd TabU, 
However, its first and original establishment is 
generallj supposed to have been at Winchester. 
Harding,' in his Chronicle of £nglish Kings from 
Brutus to Edward IV. in whose reign he wrote^ 
tells us, that Uther Pendragon, Arthur's father, 
founded the Round Table at Winchester, cbiefl/ . 
for the recovery of Sangreal^ but in commemo- 
lation of his marriage with Igeme. Lond. i54f3» 
edit. Grafton, fol. 61. Joseph of Arimathea ii 
likewise introduced on this occasion. 

* And at the day he weddid her and cround; 

* And she far forth with child was then begonne, 

* To comfort her he set the ROUND TABLE 
' At IVincbestery of worthiest knights alone, 

* Approved best in knighthood of their fone, 

* Wnich TABLE ROUND, Joseph of Arimatbte^ 

* For brother made of the Saint Gral only. 

At such a tournament as this, Chaucer's kni^t had ofleo been 
the leading or principal champion, Prol. ji. 

* At Allessandre he was when ic was won, 

* Full oft tlmis he had the fiORDE begon, 

* In Pruce.» 

Bot Speght (Gloss. Ch.; says, * that, being often amon^; the 

* Knights; of the Teutonick order in Prussia, he was, for hi* 

* worthiness, placed at the upper end of the table, befioreany 

* of what nation soever.* T<WAJtTOli. 
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* Iq which he made the sige perilous, 
' Where none should sit, iTinUiout grete mischief, 
*'But OKt that should be most religious 
'* Of knights all, and ef the round tabU CKier, 
* I'he iS«Mf Gtril that ihonkl recover and mcheve. 



The otTb mo«t rtUghui^ who alohe iras qualified 
io sit in the dge perilmti, and who achicTed and 
won the Sangreal^ is Sir Galahad, Sir Laiioebt's 
•on. 

In Caxto&*8 romance, k'tog Arthur's dowry 

with queen Guenerer, is said to be the R&Uttd 

TtMe^ made by her father Utfaer. Her father, 

king LeodegFBttCe, sajs, 'I shall send him a gift 

' that shall please 'him more, [than lands] ilDnr I 

I shall give him the Tgbh Round, the which Uiher 

V Pctidragon gave me *•* 

'There is another andent romance, ft>r so it 
maj be called, though written in verse, wbieh 
Spenser apparently copies, in prince Arthuf*s 
combat with the diagoo, F. Q. i. ai. 29^ 30, 
31, 39, 33y 1S4, 35, Sff. The miractth>«a 
manner in which the knight is healed, our author 
drew ftom this old poem, entitled. Sir Bevi$ qf 



* What for weary, and what for famt, 

* Sir B^vis was neere attaint ; 

* The draffon foUowed on BevSs so hard, 

* That as he would have fled backward, 

• La Mof tc d'Arthvr, i. 45. T. WARTON. 
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There was a well at I weene» 
.And he ctumbled riirht therein. 
Then was Sir Bevis afraid and woe. 
Lest the dragon should him aloe : 
Or that he might away paste. 
When that he ip the well was. 
Then was the wdl of such verta 
Thnmgh the might of Christ Jetit, 
For Minetime dwelled in that hMid 
A virgin full of Christes sand. 
That had Wn bathed in that well. 
That ever after, a« men can tell, 
I^gbt n# venomous worme come therehi, 
By the virtue of that virgin, 
Nor nigh it seven foot and more : 
Then Sevis was glad therefore. 
When he saw the Dragon fell 
Had no power to come to the well. 
Then was he glad without faile. 
And rested awhile for his avaUe, . 
And drank of the water of his fill. 
And then he leapt out of the well. 
And wilii M^rglay^ his brand 
Assailed the Dragon, I understand-: 
On the Dragon he strucke so fast, &g*.' 



After which th« Dngpn strikei the kaigbtwiOi 
s«ch violence, that he falls unto a tvoeu, and 
tumbles at it were lilUett int9 the weU, by 
whote taTereiga virtue he it relived; 

* When Bevis was^t the ground 

< The water madehim whole and soundy 

* And quenehedall the venim away, 

< This wf& saved Bevit that day.* 

« Wc have much the ttmc Miracle in tbe Stfitn Cbtmpkmu 
1.3U T.WARTWtt 
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And afttrwardf, 

* But ever when JBevis was hurt sore, 

* He went to the well and washed hkn thore ; 

* He was as whole as any man, 

* And ever as fresh as vfheD. he began.* 



It mnj be observed, that this poem of Sir 
Bevis is in that short measure, which was fre- 
qaentlj stin^ to the harp even in queen Eliza- 
beth's time: a custom which probabljr descended 
from the ancient bards. The author of The 
Arte of English poesie, printed in ]5b9^ tbua 
peaks of it : < So on the other side doth the 
overbusie and too speedj retume of one man- 
ner of tune, too much annoy, and, as it were, 
glut, the eare, unless it be iu small and popular 
musickes song by these cantabanqui upon 
benches and barrels heads, where they hay« 
none other audience than boyes, or country 
fellowes, that passe by them in the streetej 
or else by blind harpers, or such like taveme- 
minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat; 
and their matters being, for the most part, 
stories of old time; as, the Tale of Sir Topas^ 
the ReporUs cf Bevi9 if Soutkamptoriy Guy of 
Warwicke^ Adam Bell, and Oymme of the 
Cbmghi and such other old RomUnces or hisUh' 
rical .Rhymes^ made purposely for recreation 
of the common people at christmasse diners, and 
brideales $ and in taveini^B} and alehouses, and 



tnt4«mit noM otp moiiAircfis. IIS 

fttdi plaoeiof baierooft: also thej be toed te 

earob and rooadt, and such lifht Of lasdfiom 

poeoKSy which are conunoiilj BMne eoouBO* 

dioaafy uttered hj Iheqe balTooai aad Ticia 

hi tUBjtf than bj anj other pcnons soch were 

tbt rimee of Bkdton (nmirpUifr ^^ »une oTa 

poti Irareacej'beUif in deede bnt a rude rayliof 

Timer,, and all hii doin(B lidicnlout; he aied 

both thort dMuioef and short tteasures, pleas- 

infoalj the popular eare'; hioaroDitrtljrxAKa» 

we banish them nttcrljr.* B. li. c. d* Htacm 

it appears, that Chaucer's pieces, or at leMK 

lefcnds drawn Urom him, were, at that tlnie» 

oa^ to the harp^ for the tale, or rime, of Sir 

Topas if a poem of Chancer now extant : so tbo 

Italiant, at present, sing^ Tatso and Ariosto* 

Adam Bc91 and Clym of the Clough were two 

Iteomi aichen : the former of which is, on that 

acoonat, alluded to bj ShsU^speare* 

The same author, in another place, speaifLi 
of this kind of entertainment, bj which we may 
conjecture that it was not always confined to so 
Tulgar an audience. * We ourselves, who com* 

* piled this treatise, haye writteh for pleasure^ 
< a little hrirf rvnuatc0^ or historical dittjr, in 

* the fin^Iish tong, of the isle of Great^Britaine* 
^in short and lon|^ meeters; and by breaches 

* or dirisioni to be mote commodiouslj sung; to 
*4fae harpe in places of assemblj, where the 

* company shall be desirous to heat of old adteA^ 
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* turetiy and vaHaonces of noble knights in times 
'past; as are those of king Arthur^ and hi» 
' knights qfthe round table $ Sir ^Bevjs of South* 

* ampion, Guj of Warwicke, and such other like/ * 
B. i. c 19. 

But to return: , the circumst^oe of the Drag on 
not beings able to approach within seven feet of. 
this well, is imitated by our author, where he 
mentions another water, which in like manner 
preserves the knight, F. Q. i. xi. 49* 

< But nigh thereto the ever-damned beast 
' ' Durst not approache, for he was mortM made,' 

* And all that life preserved did detest, 

* Yet he it oft adventured to invade.' 

• 

We feel a sort of malicious triumph in detect* 
ing the latent an|l obscure source, from whenqe 
an original author has drawn some celebrated 
description : vetthis, it must be s:nu|ted, soon 
fives way to the rapture that naturally resulu 
from contemplatmi" the chymical ene rgy of true 
geniu s, which can prod uce so^ nobl e 
tationj and whose virtues are not less efficacious 
and vivifjing in their nature, than those of 
the miraculous wafer here displayed by Spen-. 
ler. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning, by the 
way, that our author, in his Dragon-encounters, 
circumstantially adopts all the incidents which 
occur on this article in romances. 
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An ingenious correspondent has communicated 
to^me an old ballad, or metrical romance, called 
The Boy and the Mantle^ on which Spenser's con- 
ceit of FlorimeVs girdle is evidently founded. 
A boy brings into king Arthur's hall, at Cairleon, 
a magical mantle, by which trial is made of the 
fidelity of each of the ladies of the several 
kn%ht6. But this fiction* is as manifestly 
taken from an old French piece, entitled, Le 
Court Mantel; part of which is quoted by M. de 
Sainte Palaye, in his learned and entertaining^ 
memoirs of ancient chivalry, and who Id forms us, 
that it Is formed on the tale of the Enchanted 
Cup. Most of these old romantick stories in 
English, I presume, first existed in French pr 
Italian. 

ScTeral other incidental imitations of romance, 
irill be pointed out occasionally. As to Spenser's 
original and genealogy of the pairt nation, I 
afli inclined to conjecture, that part of it was sup- 
plied by his own inexhaustible imagination, and 
part from some fabulous history. 

He tells us, that man, as first made by Prome- 
theus, was called Elfe, who, wandering over the 
-world, at length arrived at the gardens of 

• Mut thfsftetion^ &c.) The story of Le Court Mantel f s al. 
•0 recoided in many manuscript \V elch chronicles, as I learn 
from original letters of J^huyd in the Ashmole^ Museum. 
And from the same audiorityl am informed. th<it the fiction 
of tbe Giant*s coat composed of the beards of tiie kings whvm 
he had conquered, is related in the legends of the bards of boUi 
ccuntrict. T. WARTOHfr* 

1.2 
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Adonis, where he found a ftmale, whom he called 
Fat, F. Q. ii. z. 70. Effip, according: to 
Junius, is derived from the Runicic Affur$ who 
likewise endeavours to prove, that the Saxons 
called the Elfet^ or spirits of the Downs, Dti- 
ne^; of the Fields, FtUelfen; of the Bills, 
Mtrntelfens of the Woods, fVudelfen^ ^c». 
£lfe, signifies quick. Fat, or Fairt, I shall 
explain hereafter. The issue of Clfb and Fat 
were called Fairie$t who soon grew to be a 
IBig:ht7 people, and conquered all nations. Their 
eluest son hlfin £;ovemed America, sod the nei^t 
to him, named Elfinan, founded the citj of Cleb- 
polis, which was enclosed with a golden wall bj 
£lfiline« His son £ifine overcame the 6obbe« 
Sines; but, of all Fairies, Elfant was most re- 
nowned, who built Panthea, of crystal. To 
these luoceeded Elfar, who slew two brethita 
giants ; and to him Elfinur, who built a bridge of 
glass over the sea, the sound of which was lilce 
thunder- At length Elficleos itiled the F«ii;^ 
.land with much wisdom, and highljr advanced its 
power and honour : he left two sons, the eldett 
of which, fiur Elferon, died a premature death, 
his place being supplied by the Mug^jj^ ^^''^' ^ * 
a prtnoe» whose *wide memorial* still remainii , 
and who, dying, toft TanafiU to m o ce ci him 



*tsrJuBlus,Etynoteinv.BI.ns. Btyaokgists gtctllr 
«liR«ottt the wont, T.WAXnm. ^— -^ •* «r 



s, 
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"by trill^ the -btioff alto called Ghrian^ or 

(kORIAHA. 

In the story of Enfinel, who overcame the 
Gobbelines, Spenser either alludes to the fiction 
of the Guelfes and Gibbelines in italj ; or to 
another race of fairies, called Gohlins^ and com- 
monly joined with JSlfes, His friend and com* 
meotator, £. K., remarks*, that our Jiffbt and 
Goblins were derived from the two parKes Guelfitt 
and Gibbelines. Xh" etymology I by no means 
approv e. The mention of it 3io we ver' may ' servS 
to illustrate Spenser's meaning in this passage 
Elfinan perhaps is king Lud, who founded Lon* 
don, or Cleopolis : * In which the fairest faerie 
queene doth well,' F. Q. i. x. 58. filfant built 
her palace PanUwa^ probably Windsor-castle. 
The bridge of glass may mean London-bridge* 
But these images of the golden wall, the crystal 

tower, &C« '^CM fff ^^ fM ^"P«*<1 fro*" rf^maiyri^ 

At least, they all flow from a mind strongW tinc« 
t ured witnromantick idea s. In the latter part of 
tms gVn^TSg^f, ne has manifestly adombr^ted 
some of our Knglbh princes. JBlfideos is kin|^' 
Henry Vll., -whose eldest son, prince Arthur, 
died at sixteen years of age; in Ludlqw-castle ; 
abd whose youngest son Oberon, that is Henry 
YIII., sueeeeded to the crown, marrying his 
brother Arthur's widow, the princess Katberine* 

'• Eclogut Junt. T. WAKTON, 

1.3 
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F. 0. u. z. 75. 

* Whoie emptie place, the mightie Oberon 

* Doubly nippudeyiii spousall and dominion.' 

And that the fame of this Idag was rerj recent in 
our author's a^e, is obvious. It is remarkable 
that Spenser sajg nothing of *Edward VI. and 
queen Marj, who reigned betweeo Henrj YIII. 
and queen Elizabeth} but that he passes irnme* 
diatclj from Oberon to Tanaquil, or Gloriava, 
i. e* JSlisabeth, who was excluded from her 
tucoession bj those two intermediate reigns. There 
is much address and art in the poet's maneer of 
making this omission* 

* He dying left the fairest Taiuquill, 

* Him to succeed thereio by his last will; 
< Tairtf and nobler liveth none thishowre, 
« Ne like in grace, se like in learned tkilL* 

MMio1Sb% Fairy Qpsmt, connderedrepmrft ftiem 
te tM» of fkiriM, the aotmof tychaeinafl- 
nmry penoaaige we# vtiy oomnea* Cifci»<er» h i 
Im Btim vf Sir Tktmi, Mmmi btrT^Slftr 
wHi k^UM ' i ^ ^tSESO tn. t W peei ef 



^ketel>eUl Jmt coert i» the M<iwrt angMfiofett 
ii tbi leignef kiac A^hari »<tecapitanoe» by 



m^iff €i» ftoiuMcsi* '1 if 



which the tiMMcett d— t happijegg of th<t gdam >" 
aire ivas onemauj lepretented in its legqid*>* ^ 
, c ftroDiciCT . THUS xnaoccr, nrfps ^Baih€$ 
Y. 857^" edit. Drr. 

< In the old dayis of theking Artliiirey 

* Of which the Britons sjjpeken |;Teat honour; 

< All was this lond f " 
« The ELr-QPi>tB ,witniiefl81ly companry, 

* likunstcl tuU ott m many a grene mede: 

* This was the old opinion, as I rede.' 

Hence too we find, that S |>enier followed Ui f 
establiabed traditfon^ in anpiK>sin|^ bit^ 




Queen* to exist in the a ge of ATthnr. 

In Chaaoer*8 Bime of Sr^ Thapu$^ mentlontd 
/ above, the knigbt, like Spenser*! Ajrthnri gott 
V IB search of a Fairy J^^etn : 
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« An ELT^QogNK well 1 1o y<, I wis, 
•foi^iBCAillWSrU&S'Ak " 

* It appeara horn johii ftlantotfi satifH, entitled the 
tOOURGE OF VltLAXII, thrte books ofutpm^ and priotea 
in the year isQ8, tha t ouf AnUiOf^ P ' 

' mao i 

• Gobnytoffle'iatUdof the ^AEHY KIliG.* 

Aad in another |4aee, Rial. Mt. & 

 * At leitf th iOflK wonted tleepe doth crowae 

* His aew«4iilne Fidi : dit^es, straif he tenae pouad to one 

* Out.stepc»ome FAERY with quick motion, 

* And teus him wondert of some flowrie vale 

* Awakas, suaHc tabs hif eyes, and prints his tste/ 

And I ha»e seen a nmaaei, which seems to have Mea 
wrfttca saoa aAartoaiisnr's ooeiD. eatiiled, THE RED.R09B 
tmCKTi where die kaicht, sifter the example ofMinca 
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/ 

* Worthy to he my malte : 

* All otiiir womin 1 lomSft, 

* And to an Elf-Quenk I me take • 

* By dale and eke by doune. 

* Into his saddle .he clombe anone, 

* And pricked over style and stone 

* An £lp-Qusnc to espie^ 

* Till he so long had ridden a&d gone, 
< That he fonde in a privie wone, 

* The countre of Fairiz/ 

He then meets a terrible giant, who threateoi 
Jbim with destruction, for entering that coimtrj, 
and tells him ; 

* Here wonnith the Quene op Fairis, 

* With harpe, and pipe> and simphonie, 

■* Within this place and boure ; 
The Child said, also mote I the 
To morrow woll I metin I'he 

* Whan I have mine armoure/ 



In Chaucer it appears tha.t Fairv-l 
FairJet. weny ypmetiqies ps^d for b^lLuUUUtf 
ideal inhabitants. Thus in the MarchanX'% TaUy 

rTsjr : 

< Pluto that is king of Fatrxk.' 
* Proserpine and all her Favrir,' 

* 

In the same : < And I, quoth the Q uene, \Fr p9er» 
pinel a^m of Fatrii:.' In the .^^^ZSilil| 
when the bfasen boxse was bio^glii into CttnboH 
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eaa's ball, « It nM of Favmb, m tbe peopte 

deem'd.* That is» * the people tboii|;hk this 

* wonderful horse wag the work of the devil, aad 

* made in hell.' And in the roraance of thejSfvm 
Ckaay^iffiu^ Proserpine is called the Faibt QMeeUf 
and said ' to sit crowned amongst beiLFATiusa** 
P. 1 ch. 16. In HartenefM J)€ciaruiiffn tf 
FopiA In^tturCt &c 1002, |»af. 57, ch. 12i 
Mercury is called * Prince of the Fairibi.' 

This fictioo of the Fairie s, is supposed to bare 
l^en brought, with ottief Tdntas.tick extraTasan«» 
cies of the like nature, frOiU the Eastern nation^ 
while the Karopean Christians were engaged itt 
^e holy wars those expeditions being tlte first 
•ubjects of the elder Tomance. These are tb* 
words of one [Warbnrton] who has shown liit 
nasterljr skill and penetration in erery part of li^ 
terature* ' Nor were the moottroos embeUitb* 
ments of enchantmenu, &c. the Invt'nttoii of tb« 
tomaacers; bnt f oroied upon Eastein talei, 
bit>ught thenoe by travellers from tEeif c^wia28f 
Vteid pilgriinages, which indeed have a cast ptt^liar 
\Jp tbe wild imagination of the easteru "people.* 
That the Fairiest in particnlar, came from Vatfi 
Saat, the testimony of M. Herbelot will <Mi» 
liiUy oonfirm; y^o telU nt, t hat th e Pcwiaos Ofl 
the Fairies AHi ^^,,^&aSk^Sr'^''^^^^ 

^SttT^SSSrSSSSmf which answers to onr 
rrSBrVHSriEbe ancient romances of 
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Pergja are full of Peri o r Fairies •. Sec also 
6Vw/i, OP hiian^ in Berl)13ot";~^under the latter of 
which, that learned orientalist further informs us, 
that there is an Arabian book, entitled, ' Pieces 
' de corail amassdes sur ce qui regarde le Ginnes, 
* ou Gemes,* 

The notions however, so essential to books of 
chiralrj, of g^iants, necromancers, enchantments, 
&c. were perhaps established, although not oni* 
▼ersallj, in Europe, before the time ofthe Cru- 
sades. All the Sagaty or ancient Islandick his- 
tories, are full of tliem. The Fairiet, in parti- ' 
cular, held a very important rank in the old Cel- 
tick mythology f. The northern nations called 
them Duergarf or Dwarfi. Thus the sword' 
^TfiTig, in the S'caldick dialogue between Hervor 
and Angantyr, is called Duerga Smidiy the work* 
oT the Dwarfs^, This strengthens the hypothesis 
ofthe northern part of Europe, particularly Scan-* 
dfnavia, being peopled by colonies from the East, 

** L HdMigM ii H Q^ **ffy* implitd to Falty^ Thus we hcv». 

Morte d^Jrtbury an ELFIN Lady. She is called Morgan la 
E£E ia the Freach romance, * i^ TABLE ROMDE, autrement 
«k^ dfi LAtNCELOT du LAKE,* in two follb vol amis. The first 
of which was priaied fX Rouen, 1428, by Jona le BQurgcois* 
The Second, at Paris, in the same year, by John de Pre. 
They are said (fbl. ult. vol. a.) to be extracted fh)m many 
true histories, by Gualtier de Map. There ia also a French 
-^ romance of the Achievement ofthe dANGRAAL, by Robert de 
■orron. T. WARTON. 

t See Hcrvarer Sa/k of Qlaus Verelius, fol. pag. 44, 45. And 
Hickcs*B ThcsMir. torn. a. (.ag. 311. ec seq. per H. WMley. Set 
also what is said above concerning Elfe. T* WARTON. 

i Hickcs^ Tliesaur. voUI. pag. 193. cap. 23. T. WARTON, 
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wtder ttMb 4M«»nDd of tMr fCMral^ or |^ 
OoiN.. . it u w<ll lowvf^ bow itiooglj teti^m^ 
i|HtOtt%.ll^iiief of spirits, or invisible agents, as- 
gigoed to different parts of nature, prevails even 
in Scotland at this daj.*""" 

Our old romantick historj supposes, that Ar- 
thur still reigns in Fairy-Land, from which he 
will one daj return to Britain, and re-establish ' 

t 

the round table in. iti origjoal^^splendour. S^ 
rd j^^tft^s Fall of PrinceMy b. 8, cb. 2^* 

* He is a king ycrownid in JFairit^ 

* With scepter, and sword : and with his regally 

* Shall resort as lord and Soveraigne 

/« Out of Fairie, and reigne in Britaine ; 
(* And repair again the <^d round table ; 
. .\ By prophecy Merlin set the date.* 

rXbe same tradition is mentioned by Cervantes ia 
|p0n Qttizote, P. i. ch. 5. 

Mjiny other examples might be alleged, from 
which it would be more abundantly manifested, 
•that our author's imagination was entirely pot- 
aessed with that species of reading, which was the 
fashion and the delight of his age. The lovers 
of Spenser, I hope, will not think I have been 
too tedious in a disquisition, which has oontribnted 
not only «to illustrate many particular passages in , 
their favourite poet, but to display the general 
cast and colour of his poem. Some there are, 
who will censure* what I have collected on this 
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USU WAETOK'S 

REMARKS 



SPENSER'S ALUGOmCAL GHARACTJBR. 

Iir readiai^ the vorfc* of a poet ivbo lived in • 
remole age» it.m mt mma y that wt ahoold look 
back upon the coatoait aod nemert vldA pie^ 
vailed io thai afe« We dionld cndi«ve«r to 
f laee ovmelvet in tiie viiter't sitotliott aad eir- 
cmnstaiioes. Henoe ipe ibali beoone better 
bled to discover, bow his torn of thinkiaff* 
BMMMer of oomiiosiag, were iofluenoed by 
9awxm(xa and established objects, wbich are 
Utterly different from those wiOi which we are at 
present surrbimded. Forwent of this cautioey 
too oMDy readers view tlie knights aod damselsi 
tite toornameats and enchantmeats> of SpeBser, 
with modem eyes \ never considering ^at the en* 
couaters of chivalry sabsisted in our aa^or's age} 
that romances were then inost eagerly and uai* 
venally studied i aad that eonse^peatly Spenser,, 



lltmi tbe fasWimi of Ae thMf, ma Maeef to 
vttdertake a nettal of dritalDdwr 




a nd to become, m short Sa romt 

Spenser, in this respect, copied r« 
•no less th«B Homer. A seasibte bistoriav t^ 
terres, that ' Homer copied tne natural maa* 

* ners, which, howeter rovgh and noeultiTatedy 

* will alwajs form an agreeable aad interesfipi^ 
"* picture » but the ptficii of thc^ £iif Hiii poet 
 [Spenser] was employed in drawing the afl^cta* 

* tioiis, 'and conceits, and fopperies, of chf> 

* vabry*.' This, however, was nothing^ more 
■than an imitation of real life ; as mncfa, at least, 
as the piahi descriptions in Homer, which eei^* 
fesponded to the siropliettj of mano^ri then siriH 
fds^ng in Greece. Spenser, in the addrem of the 
Skepheari* Calender to Sir Philip Sidney, conplea. 
Jiis patron's learning with his skill in diivnirf ; n 
topiclc of pane«7riek, which would sound rery odd 
in a modem dedication, especially before a set of 
pastorals. * To the noble and virtuous gentleman, 

* most worthy of all titles, both of Leanung aad 

* C5g2fi*» Master Philip Sydney.' 

* Go, little booke ; thyself present, 

* As child whose pareiit is unkent, 

* To him that is the president . 

* Of noblenesse and cbivalrie f .' 

• ^Juaae*»Hi«t» of Engl. Tudor, vet 2. 1759. p. 7J9. 

- T. WAUTON. 

¥ hthtt tfe^, ^i>tpliMs CMidar. The GALLANTR l£$ of 
chfij^scd cbivairy , in pax^ouar, wese acvet carried to a higher 

vol. IX* H 
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Kor it it suffiaeatlj eaatid«rad« that a popoiir 
|»ra€tice of Speoter'i ag^e, contributedf ia a coa- 
siderabie degree, to make him aa aUexoricai 
Poet* We should remember, that, in this age« 
.allegory was, applied as the subject and foimdatiott 
of publiok shows aod spectacles, which were 
exhibited with a ntagailiceace superioar to that of 
•former times. The virtues and vices, distinguished 
oy their respective emblematical tjrpes, were fre- 
quentljr pcrsoniiied, and represented bj iivin|^ 
actors. These figures bore a chief part in ftip- 
nishing what thej called pageaunts*; which 
were then the priacipal species of eutertainmeut^ 
aod were shown, not onljr in private, or apoa 
the stage, but very often in the open streets for 
solemoisittg publick occasions, or celebrating aoj 



Sitch thsaia the quee«*i Court : of which, sajrs otsr author, 
escribm^E the MANNERS of that court, in Colin Clouts come 
tomr again. 

*■ Ne any there doth Lrave or valiant seeme« 
•■ Unless that some gay mistresse badge be tveare? 

T. WARTOK, 

• Speaser himself wrote a set of PAGEAUNTS, which we« 
descriptions of these feigned representations. 

Cervantes, "JTr iif' w»c m ^vnnci» rhi» «h.,«^ of ftmLglfiv 
tion, stC\r\s to nave lett us a burtesqiie on pSEetnifics. wjl l ffiy 
illF^roba t^ly-CQi )si'1gffi4a-''.f^" a^oeiidase of romance, partaKui* 
«" grcit maaaurc. of *^^ same cnim^ncM •spftit: 




i^gSpgrfectry c oniislgnCW r n r t Hg g eflW at pj ' &h and purpose of 

rhis comick history. Sec the masque at CiiamachoS wedding^ 
where Cupid^ Interest^ "Poetry^ aod Liberality ^ arc the person, 
vages. A castle is represented, called the Castle of Otscretion^ 
which Cupid attacks with his arro\*.s; hwx. Interest throwv 
a purse at ii, when it immediately falls ' to pieces, ftc^ 
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D. ^ixotey b.2.ch. 3. Bitf,u n {ler d ue rej^ulati on^^t: 

untrivance. they were a beaumuTTTO*tnWttr$peciaclc, 

' •* ' T. WARTOX^ 



grmd event. As a proof of what is here men- 
tioiied, I refer the reader to Holinshed's * I>e- 
acriptioii of the Shew or Manhood ah d Desrrt, 
exhibited at Norwich, before queen Elizabeth i 
•Bd more ]>articuiar]y to that historian's aecoiint 
of a TuftWET-f performed by Fnlke G revile, the 
lords Arundell,and Windsor, and Sir PhiKp Sidy' 
ney, who are feigned to be t he' children of De- 
y E> atteyi)tii|gift 3riaJM£aJiacRj:s8 QW.BEAvrr. - 
In die'composition of the last spectacle, no small 
dliare of poetical invention appears. 

In the mean time, I do not deny that Spenser 
IRIS, in great measure, tempted bj the Or&imft^ 
FvHbso, to write an aile^orieal poem. -Yet it 
aiQst still be acknowledged, that ^- penser's- peM<^' 
Uar node of allegorising^ seems X<> have been die* 
tnted bj thQse spectacles, rather than by the fie-' 
tipns of Ariosto. [n fact, Ariosto's speetes e^ 
allegory does not so properly consist in imper*' 
sonating the virtues, vices, and affections of tfae*- 
uind, as in the adumbration of moral doctrine f,^ 

* * And to keep that sHew compsnle, (iot yet f^% off) 
•stood theSHEWE OFMANHODE ANDDE8ART; as first 

* to be presented : and that shewe was as well fu,rpish$d as the 
' other : men all, saving ode boy called Beantie, for which 
^ Manhood ^ Favour^ and Depart, did strive (or should haVe' 

* contended ;) but Good Fortum (as victor of all conquests) was 
« to come in ajid overthrow Manhood, lee* Vol. 3. p. 1207. 

T. WARTON. 

-i Exhibited belbre the queen at Westminster, ibid. p. U17. 
etseq. T.WARTON. 

t It is observed by Plutarch, that * Allegory i& that, ih 

which one thing is related and anoth er understood^ rHflS 

ArfcsMrfR5i?S!J'lM MVffllMBB i5!7»WflR»r«t9gWfljf Brada- 
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uodtr file actioBf of »» and women. On tfali 
platt Spaiier*B> allegories are •ometimes formed. s 
•• ia the fint Book, where the Red-orossa 
Knichty or a Tavs Cbustian, defbatt the wilea^ 
of Afchunaso, or the Dc^il, &c. &e. Theie 
MMd are ftctitioas persoaaffes i but be provea 
hiaiself a much more iageniont allegoiist, where 
his ioiaf iaatioB MSe$ forth misabstantiat thiu^St 
llfnif Ikem to 9iuipe, aad marks out the natore, 
paweiSi aod eflbcts, of that which is ideal ami 
abttiacted, bj visible and extermd symbols ; ae 
hi hU deUoeatiMs ofFear^ Detpair^ Fancy ^ ii^m^> 
and the like. Ariosto gires us but few s^rmbolicai 
htiact of this sort i for a pictoresque mrentioa 
«M hjr ao neaoB his taleat ; while those fow« 
iribieh we find in his poem* are seldom drawm 
«ilh thai chaiMteristipal ^hieM* and si^ifteant 
enqpntsioot so strikiof^ in the fantastiek portraits 
of Spemer. iUid, that Spenser painted the8» 
' %■!«• io fo distfnel aad animated a stjie, may 
ne aot partljr aeemmt for it from tlus canse^ 
That he bad been loqg habituated to the si^ht of 
ttme eerillem^tieal persouases, ritibly decorated 

flMiilet lEC. bjr which i$ ^ndfnmd the conquest of the f$s* 
Staas. the importance of virtue, and other moral doctrioes* 
on wluch aocpuot we may call the ORL.ANDO u MOiw/poem; 
but can we call the FAERIE (^£EN£, upon me whole, s 
moral poem f is it not equally an historiemi or political poem f 
fw though it be, accordioa tu its aachoi's worus, iaallfgory 
or dark concHt^ yet tl>at which U couched or uij Jersiooa under 
this allegory is the history, and intrigues, of queen Elizabeth*s 
aouttteff&} which however sic iatrodiieed witu a moral aeu^tu 

T. WAitTON, 
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"vkli tbeir proper attributcg, and actuallj endued 
vith speecby iuot>oa» and life ? 

As a more convktcio^ argomeot in favour of 
itiis bjpotbesis, I shall remark, that Spenser eX* 
jprcsslj denomioates his most exquisite groape of, 
allegorical figures. The Maske of Cufid, Thu«, 
-without reqtrriog to coi^jecture, his own wards * 
•videntlj demonstrate that he sometimes had re- 
^esentations of this sort in his eye* He tcUs 
Its, moreover^ that these figures werc>. (F. Q. iii* 



. * A jolly company, 

* In majiHtr ofamaske enranged ordeily,* 

In his introduction to this grovpe, it is mani- 
fest that he drew from another aliegorick spec- 
l ad& o f that age, called the«w!53nSlfl!®?t^'1W'fich 
«» wdi^ l<^ B^ ^jEhtbit^fl1)H(KC^ evefj act of ^ 
tragedy. See st. 3. 

 * Thus also in the Raines 0/ Time^ he calls bis noble alk- 

f)rick representations of Empire^ Fleature. Strength^ Itc* 
RAGICKE PAGEAUNT8 : 
* Before mine eyes strangt sights pre&eoted were 

. * Like TRAGICKE PAGEAUNTS seeming to app€are.» 

T. WARTON. 

f Thls^ eonsifited of dumb actors, who by their dress and 
action pcepared the spectators for the matter and substance of 
each cnsuiog act respectively ; as also of mych hierog ly phic a l 
SBcnery calculated for the same purposeJ^W'79wWaS7?W7 
fUBglBHy, written by T. SackviUe^ 1561, reprinted by Mr. 
tocncft! jocasta^ a tragcdie, written by G. Gascdyne and P. 
Kinw^marsbe, and acted at» Graies Inn, x;66 : and tbe iotro- 
4uctioa to c 7. act 3. of Shakspeare's Hamleu 
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* A&dfbrth jmtfwdt at on the readie Snate 

* Of tome theatre, a grave penoiiage, 

* Than in hit hand a brannch of laurel bore, 

* WiU&comdlf hsveonr, and countnance sage, 

* Yciad in coctly 'garnaentt, fit for tragidce stage* 

IT. 

f Proceeding to the inidst he stil did stand, 

* At if in mind he somewhat had to say ; 

* And tor the Tnlgar beckning with his hand, 

* In tip of silence, u to heare a pUy, 
' By hvely actions he gan bewray 

* Some argument of matter passioned ; 

* Which doen, he backe retyred soft away; 
' * And, pattinp by, hit nanie discovered, 

* Mascm o n hit r w in jgo lden letters cyphered** 

H^ afierwardt styles these fignr^s Maikert^ nU 6* 

* The whiles the MMkers marched forth in trim 

array. • 

▼II. 
< The first was furuy^ like a lovely boy, &c.* 

From what has been said, I would not have 
it objected, that I have intended to arraign the 

Besufflont and Pletcheff {n their Play, A Wifefbre Mantb^ 
set. a. Si ult* manifestly copy 'from Spensers MASKB OS 
CUPUX A Maskc of Cupid is there introduce.!, in which Co. 
yid smears at the headqthis servants orattendiats,Faacy, De« 
Sire, Delight, Hope, Fear, Distrust, Jealousy, Care, Irf, fo^ 
verty. Despair, These are the Personage^ tliac aCtcnlCupi^ 
taSpcbsor'sMask, Particularly Cupid says, ^ 
* Then cl^> high 

* My coloured wing s ^» 

to Spenser had represented him, t\ q^ iti. zit, aj. 

* And clapt oa ikigh his coloured wioges tMrsioe.* 

T* WARTON. 
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fomtn of our antbor's inreniion i or in8iaiated» 
that he senrilelj copied such repieseDtatiOns. 
All I have endeavoured to prove k, that Spenser 

'qiraRfic3rifo*^delineate fictioot 

o rrario i^gc^ 

p t P18 |!i ^| ^; bun*a7*airTSrM?nSSuc^^ 
wiSSr they see, that l|e was pronpted and iih 
duced to delineafte them, because he saw theoii 
especially as tbej were so much the delight of 
his age« 

Instead of entering into a critical examinatioii 
of Spenser's manner of alleg orisiag, and of th^ 
poetical conduct of his allegories, which hat been 
done with an equally judicious and ingenious di»7 
oernment by Mr. Spence, I shall observe, that 
oar author ir^qii^nily incroduces an allegory, un* 
d^r which no meaning is couched i >ia. Jlma 
is the mind, and her CaUle the body, F. Q. ii« 
ix. 2 1 . The tongue is the porter of this castle, 
title nose the portcullis, and the mouth the porch j, 
about the inside of which are placed twice sixteeii 
warders clad in white, which are the teeth $ thes^ 
Ji^n^a passes by, who rise up, and do obeisance 
U> h^r, St. 26. But how can the teeth be said 
to rise up and bow to the mind i Spenser here 
lorgof, lftsn0S"ilfS& Sn^l^Wsiii^^'and speaks as if 
iie was describing, without any latent meaning, a 
teal queen^ with twice sixteen r eal w arders, who, 
tTsuch, might, with no impropnety, be said to 
ise aad bow to their ^een* Many imtanoes of 
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Ills confottDcltiig allegory ^itb reality^ oocv 
tbroui^h this whole Canto, and the two oextf 
particuiariy, where he is describing: the kitchea 
of this castle, which is the b^iljr, he givti ura 
formal description of such a kitchen, ae was to 
be seen in his time in castles, and great houses, 
bj no means expressive of tlie thin^^ intended. 
Again, the ocoill meaning: of his bringing Scuda* 
more to the bouse of Care^ F. Q. iv. t. 32*. 
clashes with what be had before told us. Bj 
this allegory of Scudamore coming to Care^M 
house* it should be underntood^ that ^ Scudamore, 
from a happj, passed into a miserable state.* 
^ |For we maj reasonably 6up|>ose that, before be 
' /came ioXareU house, he was unacquainted with 
KCare; whereas th6 poet bad before represented 
him as iuvolved in extreme misery. U would be 
tedious, by an allegation of particular examf^les, 
to demonstrate how frequently his allegories are 
mere descriptions ; and that, taken in their literal 
sense, they contain an improper or no significa- 
tion. 1 shall, however, mention one. The BUh- 
^i Beast is said to break into the monasteries, 
tb rob their chancels, cast down the desks of 
the monks, deface the altars, and destroy the 
images found in their churches. Ey the Blalart 
Beast h under>tood Scandal; and by the havock 
just mentioned as affected b> it, is implied the 
suppression of religious houses and popish super- 
BtitioQ. But how can this be properly said to 



Imre been broiight si^out by scandal ! An^ how 

<SDotd Spenser in particular, with aoj oonsifttency, 
saj this, who was, as appears bjr his Pastorals, a 
friend to the reforjuatioo, as was his heroine £Ii« 
xaheth 7 

But there is another capital fault in our an* 
thor's allegories, wbich does not immediately fall 
vnder the stated rules of cr iti cism. * Painters,' 
njs a French writer, * ought to employ theii^ 
allegories in religious pictures, with much greater 
reserve than in profane pieces. They may, in* 
deed, in such subjects as do not represent tfaa. 
nsysteries and miracles of our religion, make use 
of an allegorical composition, the action whereof 
ahall be expressive of some truth, that cannot bn 
g egresente d oth^^^ pamting or scaip« 

lureir^'f'agree^terelbre to let theqi draw Faitk 
and Ilfipe supporting a dying person, and MeUi^ 
gkn in deep afiSiction at the feet of a deceased 
prelate. But I am of opinion, tbat artists, whoN 
treat of the miracles and dogmas of our religion, 
are allowed no ^ind of allegorical composition* 
*■ The facts whereon our religion is bui^t, and the 
doctrine it delivers, ar e subjec ts in which- tha 
painter s imagination bas no liberty to sport*/ 
The conduct which this author blames, is prac- 
tised by Spenser, with this liifierence only ; that 

* Abbe du Bos, Refitxiws^ $lc* torn. i..c. ^iv. 

T. WARTON., 
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tiie' painters here cofidemned are supposed tU» 
adapt human allegory to divine mystery, ivbereaf 
Spenser has mingled divine mystery with fauoaaa 
allegory. Such a practice as this tends not only 
to confound sacred and profane subjects, but to 
place the licentious sallies of imagination upon a 
level with the dictates of divine inspiration ; €a 
debase the truth and dignity of heavenly things,; 
by making Christian allegory subservient to the 
purposes of Komantick fiction. 
^ This fault our author, through a -defect of 
jadgment rather than a contempt of religion* 
has most glaringly committed throughout faU 
Whole first Book, where the imaginary instnt> 
■lentg and expedients of romance are perpetuallj 
interwoven with the mysteries contained in the 
QooK o^ R£VEi.ATioN8. Duessa, who is formed 
iipofti the idea of a romant jck enchantress, is gov* 
geousiy arrayed in gold afUd purple, presented 
with a triple* crown by the giant Orgoglio, and 
seated by him on a monstrous seven-headed dr&r 
gon, (C. vii. St. 16») whose tail reaches to the 
skies, and throws down the stars, (st. 18*) she- 
bearing a golden cup in her hand, (C. viii. 
«t. '25.) This is the Scarlet fFhore, and the 
JRed Dragon in the Ricvelations. * Behold e 
great red dragon, having seven heads, and tee 
horns, and seven crowns upon his heads ; and his 

* Myttx triplecrown he plainly glances at poperjr. 

T. WARTON* 
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-ladl drew the third part of the stars of heaTes, 
and did cast them to earth,' Ch. xii. 3, 4. 
Ag'aiD, *■ I saw a woman sit upon a scarJet-coleared 
beast, full of names of bkisphemy, hav ing seven 
beads, and ten horns ; and the woman was ar* 
•fBjed in purple and scarlet colour, and decked 
-with g^old, and precious stones, and pearls, 
baving a golden cap in her hands full of abo- 
nfnation, and filthincss of her fornication,* w^ 
XVII. 3, 4-. 

In Orgoglio's castle, which is described as 
-very magnificent, Prince Arthur discovers^ C. viii. 
•1.36, 

« An altare carvM with cunning ymagery, 

■* On which trew Christians blood wiis often spilt, 

* And holy martyres often doen to dye, 

* With cruellmahce and strong tyranny ; 

.* Whose blessed sprites, from underneath the 
stone, 

* To God for vengeance cryde continually.' 

*The inspired author of the above-named book 
sKiUions the same of what he saw in heaven* 

^ I saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were alain for the Ward of God, and for the testi- 
mony which they held ; and they cried with a 
loud voice, How Jong, Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge, and avenge our bladd on 
tbem that dwell on earth ?' Ch. vi. i)^ 10* 
A bermit points out to. the Redcrosse Knight 
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die New Jermafem , (C- x. ft. 53.) wiiiek an a»- 
f?ndiscoTers to bt. J^Uffi, (C&.'xxi« 10, te.) 
This prospect is taken, says the poet^ from • 
moiiBtam more lofty than either the aoimi «f 
OUres or Pamasttis. These two comparisoaiy 
thus impertineatly Hnked together, strongrly r»- 
mind us of the absurdity now spoken of^ tte 
mixture of diTine tntth and profmie in?«BtioBs 
and naturally lead ns to reflo^ on the diflereiie 
between Uie orwJes ttttered fro m the ^ former ^ 
«nd the fictions of those who dreame d on the 

I IJ1 I .iwww I I'll ' ■—• -^» - ,--.. ^v-x " ""^ 

latter . 

2>penser, in the visionary dominions of 0ii»*e 
iather, has planted the Tree of L^e, and tf 
Knowledge : from the first of the trees, he sayi, 
a well flowed, whose waters contained a most 
salutary Tirtne, and which the dragon could not 
approach. Thns, in the same scriptttre, Oh. xxiL 
1,2* * He shewed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear at crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
«f God, and of the Lamb. In the midst of the 
ftreet of it, and on either side of the river, was 
there the Tree of L^e,' The chrcumstance^ m 
particular, of the dragon not being able to a^ 
proaoh this water, is literally adopted from ro* 
maaoe, as has been before observed. Thus also^ 
by tlM^tftepf and fictions of romance, we are con- 
'dttoted to the death of the dragon who besieged 
the parentt of Una, b jrwhich is figured t he de* 



of the oM lemBtnwsthMwd in te Av«- 

The exUavai^aiieics of Pagan njtiiologj ai» 
infroperlj introduced into n poem of tbit 
•orty ae thcj are admowiedged faUitiM : or at 
/boit, if expnutve of any mmal truth, no movt 
V^ad the invention! of nien. Bnt the poet that 
npplina Utt Txaioirt or God in such a nuanner it 
Ipnil^ of an uBproprie^y whieiiy I fear» amounli 
$o an impiety* ^ 

If wt take a retrospect of EngH ah poetry from 
utt age of S pCTner, ve shall find, that it pnoci- 
f0Uy oooMsted in Tjsions and allegories, f ancf 

•nlM» than it coijamon] j supposed. Our writen 
CMight this Tein from the Frovendal poett. 
There nre indeed the writingt of some English 
pnttt now remahiing, nho iirote before Gower 
or (^mnoer* Bnt these are merejy chroniclers 
in fhjme, and, seem to hare left us the last dregs 
of that tort of composition, which was practiced 
^ the British Bards: for instance 21ie ChrtmUte 
^ BabeH rf GioeeUerj who wrote, according 
to Ills aoeount) ahont the jear 1280. T^e m ost 

ovr language, is a manuscript Vision, la the 
Bodleian liorarr, written in the reign of Edward IL 
lnr^d|am^^f^&r it is in the short verse of 
the oUlinib^ickl romance. However, Gower and 
Chancer were justlj reputed the fint English 

-TM* IX* ^ 
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poets, becaiiae ifaey «er^ the fint, of aaj note 
at least, who i ntroduced i nvenUon into ourpoeti^r^ 
J the fi rst who ifiargfi^gtf their wwg T a^^ atfove 
I Co render virtue more amiable \ij olothn^ her 
I in the veil of fiction. Chaucer, it iDUG,t be 
^ESknowledg^ed, deserves to be placed the . first 
in time of our £agU$h poets, on another aoconntf 
his admirable artifice in paintinff the fiEuniliar 
manners, which, none before him had <^er at- 
tempted in the most imperfect degree; and it 
should be remembered » to his imo^iortal honour, 
that be was the first writer who ^ave the £ngti^ 
nation, in their own language, an idea of humimr. 
About the same time flourished dflLi|tUfiS£2S!f 
sgHugt, the ^thor of Pien PhwBtaimF^uon»m 
To these ' snoceedeJ Lydga't'e; " who from hit 
principal performances, the Fall bJ Frmcet*^ 
and Story qf Tbt^e$^ mpre properly, naj be 
classed among the legendarjr poets, aJthougfa the 
first of these is in great measure a series of 
visions. But we have of this author two noems» 
viz. 'Ike Temple of Glass^ and The Dmce «#' 
£feMy besides several other pieces, , chiefly in 
manuscript, professedly written in this specioif* 
Lydgate has received numberless cocp^miums froiit 
bur old £ngUsh poets, which he merited more 
from his language than his imagination. Lydgate 

t 
* The book on which it is founded, viz, Boccace De CasilfU$ 
Virorum ilUtstrium, is a ^lain hisconcal narrative. 

T. WARTON. 
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<if aa imairildsited writer, jet he made cooBiderable 
iaQproYemeiiti in the rude state of English yersi- 
ficafion; aod is perhaps the first of our poets 
whom common readers can peruse with little 
hetitatton and difficulty. He was followed bj 
Hardy ng, who wrote a Chronicle, in verse, of all 
the English kings from Brutus, the favourite 
■abject of the British bards, or poetical geueaio^ 
fists, down to the reign of Bdward IV. in whose 
reign he lived. This piece is often commendenl 
and quoted by our most learned antiquaries* 
But the p oet is lost in the histor ian; care ia 
oollecting, and truth in relating events, are in* 
compatible with the sallies of invention. So 
Qri gKi an^pcdsaicT) a performance^ after such 
|Hnoniising improvements, seemed to indicate, that 
poetry was relapsing into its primitive barbarism ; 
and that the rudeness of Robert of Giocester, 
would be soon reinstated in the place of Chaucer's 
judgment and imagination. 

However, in the reign of Henry VII. thit 
interval of darkness was happily removed by 
Stephen Hawes , ajiame generally unknown, ana 
not mentioned by auy compiler of the lives of 
English poets. This author was at this period 
the restorer of invention, which seems to have 
suffered a g^dual degeneracy from the days of 
Chaucer. He not only revived, but improved, 
the ancient afre goric k vei n^ which Hard>ng bad 
almost entirely banisbeci. Instead of that dryness 

V 2 
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0t degcription, ao remarfcably diignrting in maiijf 
of his predecessors, we are by thh poe t oflea 
f ^ntertaioed with the littttriant effttsiSs o f gpeit" 
serr Hawed refined Ljd^te's venification, and 
|^a?e it sentiment and imagination; added ae w 
graces t o the seven-lined stanza #hich Chaacer 

— *» ' '"■^gM^^nm^Mwiwi'w*'**'^'*' 'i«»iniiiiM(i III' 111 III* inniiimnMaaiija 

to sum up all, was the first of oar poets 
decorated invention with perspicnoos and baiu 
monious nnmbers. The title of his principal 
performance is almost as obscure as hisname» 
Yiz. *Tke hktoHe cf. Gravwdb Amovrb awT 
La Bel PfroEL, caUed the Pastii» er PLSAsimBi 
containing Hkf hwmleJge iif\ the 9evn $eiemee$9 
mid Ike comm iff man** Itfe in thi$ wprUe^ 
loYfated by Stephen Hawes, f^roome of kjnf 
Henry the seventh his chamber *.' Henrj VIL 
ii said to have preferred Hawes to this station^ 
chieflj on account of his extraordinarf memory, 
for be could repeat by heart most of the Bngltsh 
foets» especially Lydgatef* ^his leirn nro * 
iluced another nlleeoncal potim entitle d the 

* in a note after the contents iris taid to be written, an, lu 
l^en. vii. or icoj. *8acli ia tte ftte of poetry, aavs Wood* 

* that this book, which in the time of Henry VII. and VlII. was 

* talMn into the hands of all iagenious men, i$ now thought bQt 

* wortiiy of a ballad.mongei*s stall.' /ttben. Oxou, ed. a. vol, i • 
pag. 6. col. a. It is in Mus. ^Ashmol. Oxon. Cod. imtress^ 
A. Wood. He also wrote the Ttmpip e/ <?/#», Wyak. df 
V^orde, ijoo. 4tQ. and other pieces. T. WARTON, 

# Woq(l ubl fupr. «t Bfle Script. Brit. cent. 8. num. |$. 

T.WARTQ^, 
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Skip ofFeoks. It wag traiiglafcd from th e High 
jjufcti, ancTbrotesges ko riclicule xJke YiceaLand 
ab8Bffditiy|^ py, ft^ } ''^^,^ P.^ ^^^' ^^^ language 
is tolerably pure: but it bas nothing of the 
inTention and pleasantry which the plan geemt 
to promise; neither of which, however, oould 
be expected, if we consider its originaU 

In the reign of Henry VIII. elassical literatunD 
began to be received and studied in England $ and 
the wrritiogs of the ancients were coltiTatcd, with 
true taste and erudition, by 8ir Thomas More, 
Colet, Ascham, Leland, Cheke, and other illns- 
tripus rivals in polished composition. Erasmus 
was entertained and patronised hy the king and 
Bobiiitv; and the Greek language, that inesti<* 
m able repo s koy y. of genuine elegance and sub^^ 
l imity , was taught and admired. In this age 
tfounsTTed John Skelton; who, notwithstanding 
the great and new lights with which he was sur- 
rounded, contributed nothing to what his ancestors 
had left him: nor do I perceive, that his ver- 
sification is, in any degree, more refined than 
that of one of his immediate predecessor, Hawes. 

lndi»<^d, nng yhiild hnrHly SUSnCiRL *haf he wrote 

in the same age with his elegant contemporaries 
Surrey and W ,7at. Bis best pieees are written 
in the allegorical manner, and are his Crowne of 
JjOisireU and Bawge of Court, fiut the genius 
of Skelton seems little better qualified for pio- 
ioresque than satirical, poetry* In the one he 
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wants ia»|»tioii,giiee, Mid ^igsMyi te4ir««l«% 
wit and gded nuMHiBn *• . 

I sboold be guiUj of injustice lo a wtion^ 
which, amid a ran^iy of dwathrwt^etf has kept 
a ooBstant pace ^with fins^l^nd ia the pfpf nets of 
Uterature^ if I nei^ected to nientioo, in this gar 
neral review. twoJ^tJ[Uhj^^ 
•* ><>** JMf -yf *y4> Sii? David Lypdetay , and Sp 

llii^^ Kw tlie iiinner ©r" wTiiich la nS i 
Dream^ and other pUccs, an3''ttie 1^^^ 
uMm ' ^^) appear to have beea nmniafeoji^ 
tSe BoiKIe^sp int olf a!r(^|r%^*ftcti 
"* Soon afterwarJT'appwJf series of paemii 
entitled, the Mirrour for MagidnUcf^ Ibmied 
upon a drai^atick i plan, and oapahie of adaiit* 



« Wood informs us, that Skelton, ft)r his satirical abases of 
the Dominican monies, incurred the severe censure of Richard 
Kykjce, bishop of Norwich $ and that he was, moreover, * guilty 
<tt certain Crimes, as ntoUfoets are,* Ut}i Supi;. vol. i. pag. aj. 

T.' WARTON. 



f JLvtTY Person is intfoduced spcalcing. Richard II. is thus 

Itroduced in ^ narHrnlar sSfiiflfinn* * Snnnn«« vnii s^ff f>u> 

corpse of this 



prince, all to-be mangled with bl^we wounds, 
lying pale and wan, all naked, upon the stones, in St. Paule* 
Church, the people standing roundabout him, and maktni 
complaynt, m manner mllowini 



i 



rave rise to the Mimurfyr . 






him, ana maicmg nis 
,» Lyd gate's Fali tff 

dgate* s scries 
'<SSSSEKit VIS. 



WgSTDfflBrtaaif?: 

%elf entirely t o our English itCTyr autH J egf i i mtn Hoft^rt Tre, 
siiran, 1^88, SUd CtlUefl WltinCbrd Hastings. 1^3. *Ia thi# 
work he was assisted by others ; mwL pwticuiarly by Thomal 
tackville whoWrotetM' life of tW 

*-5 fBBfrwuh_BE2Wff^^ 

/T wrjie ill tn0M 



'P»:>i^yKr 



'■»N^i:.nji. 



mrT^gflrorn Pfenaing, at ine same ni 



teamSinTves which occurred from the Con. 
quest to Tresilian, with whom Baldwinc originally begun, and 
|Q have printed his additional pirt, togetiifr with lU thlitltaM* 



Bat tbeie pwce8» fcowevcr l^yiiM iiidi'lkt 
C<iMwiMlnHnn of SidMj, wcm to Ibe IHtlc bctltr 
fhaB a biovi^pliiail detail*. Tht« <• 6t yea 
^deed aawMf tU lett. wliidi^CTliiblfti > mimfm 
gf iaMgBary pefwwegc gf to beaatiftiHj dm«% 
tbat, in an »nbabilitv, tfaej contribiited to A* 
leety M MMt tO" itimulate, SpeBNer's imaffioatios 
|o the eofittrumoii of the hke Kepretentafioos* 
Tfavt OMMli may be truly said, th(|t BackTille't } 
JmueHm approieiicf nearer to the F tiefie^ Queem* I 



aHegorick defcriptioii« than aoj I 



lOM or soeoec 



9|ae^ and hit frieodta htd alreadf perfonnta* in one yoliiam 
•M to have pre^ted the ludufNw as a general prenee to the 
Irhote. But this was never executed. Afterwards nocher 



^^' 



coUectiM appeared under the aamd title, by W. Hifrfina, iiS?. 
the laateditioa of the whole, with additions, was pJbUshed Vf 

ichard Nichols^ 1610. Drayt0n% Legends are written on 

ia firni tod are therefore added in Niccols's edition. 

Mr. Walpojk, in his enttnainin^ noeounc oi M^ai mud K^blf 

jtuftcn. remarlts, that this set or poems cave nse to the te> 

I orhistorical pUvt, patti^ftrly to Soakspeaic^, vol^i. 

iM. ed.i. But the cintoiii of acting Histories seema m 

ve been very old on our ttagc. Stowe seems to naiie thm 
ndistiaet species of drama } hut perhaps improi e rly. * Of late 
? days, instead of those stage playcs, (at Skinner's Wdl, i|Of , 
? and 1409O have been used comedies, tragedies, enterluaeSt 
! and HISTORIES, both true and fained,* Survey of JLondon, 
£ditf |6i<l» quarto, pag. I41 . T. W ARTON. 

• Baahop Hall ridicules the Mfmturjbr Magistrates, In the 
Ibllowinf passage of his iatirest B. i. t. 5. 

* Another whose more heavie-hearted saint 

* Delightf >n nowht but notes of rueftiU plaint, 
' Urgetn his flMlwig muse, with solenai tears, 

* Rhyme of some dte^efatts of luckless peers, 

* Then brings he up waiut branded nvMuing gbost^ 
tTo leU hbw s/4 mis/^rtauus have him tosu' 

T. WABTQIf. 



^4 . 
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Aftsr: tlie Fmrig Queine^ ^llegoiy be^an to 
<fecUne,»flnd bj degree* gave place to a spe eleg 
w poetTf *• whose images were of the met 
•lO&i aitt'a BgPacfed kind*- This fashion evident* 
V ky tooU Its rise ifroml^e predominant studies of 
the tioaes , in which the disqaisitioa of. school di- 
viai^, and the perplexed siibtilities of phiioso- 
^hick disputatioa, became the principal pnrsaitg 
of the leanied. 

* Then Ufia/air.gXR drop her pritufly mufu 

^ Japies I. is contemptuously called a pedanlick 
monarch. Eut, surely, nothing could be more 
•eryiceable to the interests of learning, at its !&« 
fancy, than this supposed foible. * To stick the 
doctor-s chair into the throne,* was to patronise 
the literature of the times. In a more enlight* 
eqed age, the same attention to letters, and love 
of scholars, might have produced proportionable 

 Mason's Musdeus- But the Spirit of chivalry, of which 
prince Henry was remarkably fond, together with shows and 
pageantries, still continued, yet in a less degree. Hence G*. 
Widief introduces Britannia thus lamenting; the death of pttace 
Keurv, Prince Henries Obseq» El. 31. p. 368, 1, end. 1617. 

•'Alas, who now shall grace rav Turnamcnts, 

* Or honour me with deeds of Chjvalcie ? 

• What shall become of all my Merriments, 

 My Ceremonies, Showes of Heraldrie^ 

* And other Rites r T. WARTON. 
+ See Da vies on the IntmortaKty of the 5o«/, Lord Brooke's 

Irtatise of Human Leamingt Donne's Pf larks t &c.. 

T. WARTON. 



a»eti Ml tdMwt or real wOtty. TUi et» 
miat bi the liii«, however kdalgad to  
CMM to la oiteoUtiou a 



AllegMyi BoMithttawUn;, Btion^oMadf !•• 
m ftiot narfct of iia mtttn w ifdwiiv 



it 
i^ttbiiBitrard 



ApattTO M wofdt, fbia to thlofi ao^ ^jool^ 
pne oteer fc niilHi of hf py M p r m loo wm* fW 
fgBwJ to the tetac etnAei of iwt wc^tipa. 
iTare. that bo»e gf tht aMbliae. w a iHfOftol 
tflra Fnooe. The IbMa wen debawlied «t 
«evt| and foliti Uh, Md fiudliw auaent tw 



y^/ 
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' «ati8 t!i«it 6n1j.tbeme8«. ' Efae <linpie 4igaifj>igf 
MittoB t Wa^- e ither entirdjf negfecied, or mist alLqi 
for* bambafttamTioMpiciitT^ln' IB^^ 
0f a dissolute age, whose taste «nd morals 
equallT vftiiited. 

From th» detail it will appear, tha t^llej 
ybctfy, throHgh manj gradatjcag^ ^t J^trWJ^ 
it» ultimate cofisommatton in the i^aeri^ QueiflWa 
'Vadcr tl^ia oooiidecation therefore, I hope what I 
«liave heve collected on this sulijeat* will aot aeem 
^too* frctft a deviation froia the tofk^. sttk^ect of 
-the praeot reodarki } which. Lconclode with the 
7 Jfut and pertisent sentifflentB o&the Abbe da QO0, 
' •«ii alkgofieal action, R^xiana^ tom. i. c S5« 

• '♦• Thus when Voltaire read hfs Hentfade to Afaleziems, flirt 
learned man astiircd him, his work would not be tasted ; for, 
aays he, * Les Frhncois n*ont pas' le tete epique.* In other 
wofds, * The French havcnoideaof jo/ir«/i aoiisubliinf ppeury^ 
of fiction ^d fable -. the Satires ot Boileau will be preferred to 
theljestEfie^tpoem* T. WARTON. 

f Even Dryden, blinded by the beauties of versification on. 
ly. seems not to have had a jjst idea of Milton's greatness. 
II i4odd, that in-praising Milion, he should insist on these cir- 
cumsiances. * No man has so coplousry translated Homer's 

* Grecisms, and the Latin elegancies of Viri^il.' By what foU 
lows it appears, that he had no notion of Milten'y simplicity. 

* He runs into »fat thought sometimes for a hundred hnes to. 

* Kether, bu' 'Cis when he is got into a track 0/ scripture,* He 
afterwards strangely misrepresents Milton's reason for writing 
in blank vene. ' Neither will I just.fie MlUon for his writing 
ih blank verse; for, whatever causes he alleges for the abof. 
lishing of rhime, (which I have not now the leisure to exa. 
joainej his own particular feason is plainly this, that Rhime 
was not bis talent.* Whether rhyme was Milton's tajentor 
Qot, I shall not inquire, but shall infer, from this reason, as. 
signed by Dryden, that had Dryden composed the Paradise 
Lost he would ha^e written it in rhyme, and that conscqacntly. 
with Burnet, he judged the want ofjt an imperlfection in Mfl» 
tOA's poem* deededication to Dryden'S Juvenal. 

T.WARTON. 
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The passage, though properly respectiDg drama« 
tick poets, is equally applicable to the action of 
the Faerie Queene. * It is impossible for a 
piece, whose subject is an allegorical action, to 
interest us very much. Those, which writers 
of approved wit and talents have hazarded in 
this kind, have not succeeded so well as others, 
where they have been disposed to be less ingt-.. 
nious, and to treat historically their subject. — 
Our heart requires truth even in dctiou itself; 
and, when it is presented with an allegorical 
fiction, it cannot deterihine itself, if I may be 
allowed' the expression, to enter into the tfeitli- 
'ments of those ehimerical personages. A the- 
atrical piece, were it to speak only to the mind, 
would never be capable of engaging our atten- 
tion through the whole performance. We may 
therefore apply the words of Lactantins upon 
This occasion. PoeHek licence ha$ U$ bounds ^ 
beyond which you are "'^ ^^ — -'i^--.-^- m. _l 




ymrflcm n. A poeTs art eonsists m making 
7i g9oa represeniation of things that might ha^e 
really liappened^ and embeUiahing Ihem wilh e/iP- 
gaTii images, Totum autem^ quod referaSffin'^ 
gerCy id est ineptum esse et mendacem^ potiu$^ 
quampoetam»* T. Warton. 
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MR- WARTCmn? 

REMARKS 

5PKlf$8B'S STAKZA» YBRSinCATION, AKU 

LANGDAGE. 

Aioaovon SpcBter't iSiToarite Chancer fmf 
made we of Ike tflteMi nmis*, or ttaaaa of etgliC 
lines I yet it fcciM prol>ab]e9 tliai Speaeer ima 
principallj indooed to adopt it, ivith the addition 
of one line, fnm the practice of Ariosto and 
Tasio, the most fiMMonabl^ poetf of hii a^^e. 
Bat Spenaer» in ch oa ei ng thia itonaa, did not inf^ 
ficiend/ consider the genint of the English lan» 
fuage, which does not easily faU into a fre^nant 
repetition of the same terminatioftf a ciicum* 
atanea natural to the ItaKaOy which deab laiceij 
In identienl «Mtences« 

Besidet,it is to be remembeTedy thatTasso and 
Ariosto did not arabarrasa themselves with the 
neoessitj of finding out so many similar termina- 
tions as S^penser, Their olfaiw r£ma has on! j 

* Chnieez^ stansa is oot strictly ao. Bctussi, in Ut lift of 
Boccace, acqoainu as, that Boocace was the inventor of tbe 
9ttava rimuy and that the Thesekk: of that author was tbS firsr 
poem in which it wsfCYor i^pUcd. T. WARTOtf . 
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three similar endings, altematelj rhyming. The 
two last lines formed. a distinct rhyme. Btit, in 
Spenser, the second rhyme is repeated four times,* 
^d the third three*. This constraint led our 
author into many absurdities s the most striking 
and obvious of 'which seem to be the following. 

I* It oblig;ed him to dilate the thing to be ex- 
pressed, however unimportant, with trifling and 
tedious circumlocutions, viz. F. Q. ii. ii. 44* 

* Now hath fair Phoebe with her silver face 

* Thrise seene the shadowes of this neather world, 

* Sith last I left that honourable place, 

* In which herroiaU presence is enrold.* 

That is, It is three months since I left her 
palace. • 

II. It necessitated him, whep matter failed to* 
wards the close of a stanza, to run into a ridicu- 
lous redundancy and repetition of words, as in 
F. a ii. ix. S3. 

< In which was nothing pourtrabed /tor wrought^ 

* Nor wrought nor fourtrabed^ but easie to be 

thought.* 

III. It forced him, that he might make out his 

* See examples of the measures of the Provincial poets, in 
Petrarch. Spenser forms a compoiind of manv of these. 

T. WARTON, 

SP£N8£B. TOL. IX«' O 
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oomplemeiit of rhymes, to introdace.a puerile or 
impertinent idea, as in F. Q. ii. ix^454 

. ' Nor that proud towre of Troy, though richly 
Guilt.* 

Bein^ here laid under the compulsfon of producing 
a consonant word to spiU and btdUf which are 
preceding rhymes, he has mechanically given ut 
an image at once little and improper. 

To the difllculty of a stanza so injudicioasly 
chosen, I think we may properly impute the 
great number of his elleipses; and it may be 
easily conceived, how that constraint, which ocOa* 
sioned superfluity, thoiild atthe same, time be the 
cause of omission. 

Notwithstanding these inconvenieneies flow 
from Spenser's measure, it must yet be owned, 
that some advantages arise from it ; and we may 
venture to affirm, that the fullness and signi« 
ficancy of Spenser's descriptiont is often owing to 
the prolixity of his stanza, and the multitude of 
his rhymes. The discerning reader is desired to 
consider the following stanza, as an instance of 
what is here advanced. Guyon is binding Fvrob , 
F. Q. ii. iv. 15. 

* With hundred yron chaines he did him bind, 
< And hundred knots, that did him sore constraine ; 

* Yet his great yron teeth he still did grind, 

* And grimly gnash, threatning revenge in vaine . 

* His burning eyen, w^hom bloody strakes did 

staine. 
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* Stared full wide, and threwforth sparkes of fyre ; 
' And, more for ranck despight tnen for great 

paine, 

* Shakt his long locks c^nrd like coppcr-wyre, 

* And bit his tawny beard to shew his raging yre.* 

In the subsequent stanza there are some images» 
which perhaps were produced by a multipUcitj 
of rhjmes. F. Q. iv. ▼. 4^. 

* He all that nig^t, that too long night, did passe. 

* And now the day out of the ocean-mayne 

* Began to peepe above this earthly masse, 

* With pearly dew sprinkling the morning grasse: 

* Then up he rose like heayie lump of'lead, 
' I'hat in his face, as in a looking glasse, 

* The signs of anguish one might piainely read.* 

Dryden, I thiok, somewhere remarks, that 
rhyme often helped hfm to a thought) an obser- 
yation which, probably, Spewer's ezperieiioe 
bad likeirise supplied him with* looser, how* 
•ver^ must have fomid mora assistance, in tbia 
respect, fVom writing in rhyme, than Dryden, in 
proportion aft hn stanza obliged him to a mora 
repeated use of it. 

In speaking of Spenser's rhyme, it ought to be 
remarked, that he often new^spells a word to 
make- ii rhyme more precisely. Take these spe- 
cimens, F« Q. T. xii. 3 1 • 

* And of her own foule entrailes makes her meai, 

* Meat£t for such a monster's monsterous or bat.* 

o2 
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AgaiBj F. Q. iii. iii. 48* 

* Tho when the term is full accomplishid, 

* Then shall a spark of fire, which hath long while 

* Bene in his ashes raked up and huL* 

Again, F. Q.^iii. iv, 42. 

* Then all the rest into their coches clim, 

* And through, &c. 

* Upon great Neptunes necke they softly stvimj' 

Again, F. Q. ir. iii. 26* 

* Mightily amaUt 
< As fast as forward erst, now backward toaiTRATE.* 

Again, F. Q. ir. ii. 27. 

< Shall have that golden girdle for rfward^ 
« And of, &c 

* Shall to the fairest ladie be prefau'd.' 

And,, to be short, we meet with tcled for yclady 
DARKE for darCy prejudize for pr^udice^ bait for 
$amej lam for lamby denat for deny^ pervart 
for pervert, hearb for tor, and numberless other 
instances of orthography destroyed for the take 
of rhyme. This was a liberty which Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate, frequently made use of; and 
it may not he improper, in this place, to exhibit 
the sentiments of a critick in queen Elizabeth's . 
age upon it. * Now there cannot be in a maker 
' a fowler fault than to falsifie his accent to serve 

* his cadence; or, by untrue orthography, to 

* wrench his words to help his rhyme ; for it ps ft , 

* sign that mcA a maker is not copious in his own 

* language.* Howerer, he seems afterwards to 
allow the deviation from true spelling, in some 
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ttieasiire. * It if tomewhat more tollembl« to 

* help therhjrmeby falie 6rthograp1iie,thlinto leave 

* an tmpleasant disgooance to the eare, hj keep- 

* ing trewe ortbogrephie and Josfaii: the rimei as 

* for example, it n better to rime date with re- 

* fierey than in hit true ortbog^raphie which ii 

* doore.—^Stich men were in effect the most part of 

* all yonrold rimerB, and 'speciaHy Gower, who, to* 

* make np his rime, would for the most part 
 write bis terminant syllable with false orthogra- 

* pbie; and many times not sticke to put a plaine 

* French word for an English ; and so bj your 

* leave do many of our common rimers at this 
« day.' Puttenham's Jrte qf English PoesiCt 
B. 2. c. 8. 

We find in many passages of our author the 
orthography violated, when the rhyme without 
such an expedient would be very exact; thu$ 
BiT£, when made to rhyme with deUghiy is some* 
times spelt bight, as if the eye could be satisfied 
in this case as well as the ear. Instances of this 
tort occur often in Hariugton's Ariosto, and more 
particularly of the word saidy which is often occa* 
sionally written seD« This practicie was con- 
tinued as far down as the a^e of Milton. See Z^y* 
CMfa«, ver.J28. 

' Bdsides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
* Daily devours apace, and nothing sed.* 
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. * Said ig thus printed sbd in th« etUtum of 
' 1645 9 that it might appear to rhjme) with 

* greskter propriety, to the preceding spread* 

* Later editors, not i^nowing the fashion of writ- 

* ing $aid^ upon some occasions, sbd, altered it to 
*fedf whic^ utter) jr destroyed the sense. The 

* fame spell in^f is found again in the $ame edi* 

* tion, and for the same reason, in UAUegro : 

' She was pincht and pulFd she seo, 
* And he by friers lantern led^ 

Hughes, not considering our author's common 
practice of misspelling a word for the convenience 
of his rhyme, makes him guilty of many disso- 
nant rhymes: for that editor, among other 
examples of his exactness, has reduced Spen- 
ser's text to modem orthography with great ac- 
curacy. 

It is indeed surprising, upon the whole, that 
Spenser should execute a poem of uncommon 
length, with so much spirit and ease, laden as he 
was with so many shackles, and embarrassed with 
80 complicated a BONnAGE op riming. Nor can 
1 recollect, that he has heee so careless as to suf- 
fer the same word to be repeated as a rhyme to 
itself, in more than four or five instances ; a fault 
which, if he had more frequently committed, his 
manifold beauties of versification would have 
obliged us to orerlook: and which Haringtoii 
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AoiiM have avoided more scnipuloiul/, to com- 
pensate, in some degree, for the tameness and 
pTOsaick mediocritjr of his numbers. , . ^ 

Notwithstanding our author's frequent and 
affected usage of obsolete words and phrases *, 
yet it may be affirmed, that his style, in genera), 
has great perspicuity and facility. It is also re» 
markable, that his lines are seldom broken by 
transpositions, antitheses, or parentheses. His 
sense and sound are equally flowing and uninter- 
rupted. From this single consideration, an in- 
ternal argument arises, which plainly demon- 
strates that BrUames Ida is not' written by Spen- 
ser. Let the reader judge from the following 
specimen. 

« Among the rest, that all the rest excePd, 

* A dainty boy there wonnM, ' -whose harmlesie 

yeares 

* Now in their freshest budding gently swel'd : 

* The audior of The Arte of English Poesie seems to blame 
Spenier for this. * Our MAKER therefore, at these dayes, 
•hall not follow Piers Plowman, nor Gower, nor Lydgate, nor 
yet Chaucer; for their language is now|out of use with us.* 
B. 3. c. I. The Faerie Slueene was not published when this 
critick wrote, so that this censure is levelled at the Pastorals^ 
which, however, in another place he commends. * For eg- 
logue and pastoral poesie. Sir Philip Sydney, and Maister ChaU 
lener, and that other gentleman who wrote the late Shepherds 
^lender ^* B. i. c. 31. Spenser had published his Pastorals 
about ten years before ; to which he did not prefix his name, 
Ooe.of Spenser's contemporary poets has ridiculed the obsolete 
language of the Faerie ^eene^viz. Daniel, in his jid Sonnet: 

* Let others sing of Knights and Palladines, 
. Mn aged acceats, and untimely words.' T. WARTON, 



* His nimph-like face ne'er fek tlie nimbk dweret^ 

* Youth's downie blossome through his cheeke 

' appeares : 
« His loTcly limbes (but love he quite discarded) 
« Were made for play, (but he' no play regarded;) 
* And fitloYe to reward, and be witn love rewarded* 

< High was his fordiead, arch't with silver mould, 

* (Where never anger churlish wrinkle dighted,) 

* His auburne lockes hung like darke threds of fold, 
' That wanton aires (with their faire length incited) 

* To play among their wanton curies delighted. 

* His smiling eyes with simple truth were stord, 

* Ah ! how should truth in those thiefe eyes be stord» 
' Which thousand loves had stoln, and never once 

restord ! 

* His cheerfuU lookes, and merry face would proove 
, ' (If eyes the index be where thoughts are read) 

* A dainty play-fellow for naked Love. 
' Of all the other parts enough '&c.* 

But there are other arguments which prove 
this poem to be the work of a different band. It 
has a vein of pleasing description ; but is, at the 
same time, filled with conceits and witticisms, of 
which Spenser has much fewer, than might b% 
expected from the taste of his age. Its manner 
.is like that of Fletcher^s Purple Island, I sus* 
pect it to have been written in imitation of 
Shakspeare's Fenus and Adonis*^. The author, 
whoever be was, certainly U?e€l about the latter 
end of Elizabeth, or the beginning of James I. 



* The first edition of whicb was printed la London, for WU< 
liam Leake, i6oa, lamo. T. WAKTON. 
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Onr author^s Padar*b are written in profeiwd 
imitation of Chaucer's gtjle* This he tells ns 
ezpressl J in the beg^inniD^ of foUn CUnds come 
home again: 

* The sj^herd's boy, best knowen by that name, 

* That after Tityrus* first song his lay.* 

And the tale of the Oak and Briery' in the £o 
logue of Februarief is more peculiarly modelled 
after Cbancer's manner, and is accordlnglj thus 
introduced : 



.* A tale of truth 



* Which I cond of Tittrus in my youth.' 

And, in another pastoral, be hints at his haYing 
copied Chaucer : 

* That Colin hight which well could pipe and sing, 

* For he of Tityrus his song did lere.* 

In the Pastorals he likewise appears to ha^e at- 
tempted an Jimitation of the Fisions qf Pierc e 
Plowman i for after exhorting his Muse not to 
contend with Chaucer, he adds, in the Epilogue 
to the SheprCal. 

* Not with the Plowman that the pilgrim playde 
awhile.' 

* Milton, in imiution of our author, styles Chaucer TITY- 
RUS, where he hints at Chaucer's having travelled into IUI7, 
Mans* V. j4, 

* Quin et in has quondam pervenit TITYRUS or as.* 

T.WARTON. 
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And besidei, tfiftt his Pttttorah might, in everjr 
respect, have the air of a work in old English, he 
has adopted and g^ren them the title of an 'old 
book, called the Shepheaiid's Kalekder, first' 
printed bj Wjnkin de VVorde, and reprinted about 
twentj years before he published these PasionUt^ 
viz, in 1559. This is what £. K. means, where 
he sajs in his epistle prefixed, * He tearmeth it 

* the Shepherds Kalender, applying an 4M 

* name to a new work.' One of Spenser's rea- 
sons for using so much ancient phraseology in 
these Pariorab^ was undoubtedly the obvious one 
of clothing rural characters in the dress of JDorick 
simplicity i but the principal reason is most pro- 
bably, that which is deliyered by his friend and 
commentator, £• K., who was* pri?ieto all his 

* designs:* — * In myne opinion, it is one especial 

* prayse of many which are due to this poet, that 

* he hath laboured to restore, as to their rightful 

* heritage, such good and natural English words, 

* at have been long time out of use, and almost 

* deane disherited $ which is the only cause that 

* our mother-tongue, which truly of itselfe is both 
*fidi enough for prote^ and iUAehf mttiugh for 

* tiersff, hath long, time beene counted most ban 

* and barren of both ; which default, when as 

* some have endeavoured to salve and recure, they 

* patched up the holes with peeces and ragges of 

* other languages ; borrowing here of the French, 

* there of the Italian, and every where of the 
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* Latine; not vreighini^ b<»w Ul Ihoie toagnef 

* accord wUh themselves, b«t mucli worM with 

* oiir^; to i)oir tliejr haye nuide our ISos^lish* 

* tooi^ue.a gaUimaufrej, or hodge-podge of all 

* other speeches.' Thus that, which induced 
Spenser to adopt so much obscriete language In 
th(^ PaMaruUt induced him likewise to do the 
same in the Faerie Queene, Hence too it ap- 
pears, that he was disgusted with the practice of 
bis contemporary writers, who had adulterated, 
according to his judgment, the puritj of the 
English tongue, b^r various innovations from the 
Spanish, French, Latin, and Italian. And, that 
this was a prevailing affectation in the age of queen 
Elizabeth, majr be eoncluded from the following 
passages. Thus Marston in his S(Uire$f Proem, 
b. 2. 

< I cannot quote a motte Italimfiate ; 

* Or brand my Satires with a Spanish termi* 

< 

Bishop Hall in his StOires^ published in 1397 1 

< There if he can with termes Italianati^ 
*■ Big-sounding sentences, &c.* 

And Camden, having given us a specimen of the 
Lord's prayer in old English, has these words : 
*• Hitherto will our sparkfull youth laugh at their 
*• great grand-fathers English, who had more cart 

* to do well| than to speak minion-like ; and left 
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* more glory to us by their exploitiog^ great 

* actcs, than we shall bj our forging new words, 

* and uncouth phrases/ Renunrtiy Artie. Lan^ 
gw^eg, A learned gentleman, one R. C. [Carew] 
• who has addressed a letter to Camden, inserted 

in that author's RemamSy thus speaks. ' So hare 

* our Italian travellers brought us acquainted of 

* their sweet-relished phrases ; even we seeke to 

* make our good of our late Spanish enemie, and 

* fear as little the hurt of his tongue, as tfa^ dint 

* of his sword.* Again, ' We within these sixty 
< years bare incorporated so many Latin and 
' French words, as the third part of our tongue 

* consisteth now in them.' And Aschun, in bii 
Schole^Mader^ informs us, that not only the 
language, but the manners, of Italy bed totally 
infected his country-men, where he is describing 
the Italianized Englishman*. 

Our author's disapprobation of this practice ap- 
pears more fully from his own words, where he 
expressly hints that Phaucer's language, which 
he so closely copied, was the pure English, 
F. Q. iv. ii. 32. • ' 

< Dan Chaucer well of English undefildeI.* 

* The same author acquaints us, that about thiatime aa ia> 
finite number of Italian books were translated into English : 
among the rest, were many Italian novels; the translations of 
which, Shakspeare manifestly made use of for some of his plots. 

T. WARTON. 

f A learned and sagacious lexicographer gives a very different 
account of the purity of Chaucer's style, * Chauccrus, permiMo 
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But although Spenter disapproyed of this cor- 
npt adulteration of stifle, fo fashioDable in his 
*?C9 7«t we find him notwithstanding frequentlj 
fntrodncing words from a foreign tongue, such as, 
vimamief amenance^ arrei^ meaprite^ savefiance^ 
ilffrap, agutse, amena^y abasCy and the like; 
but these words the frequent return of his rhyme 
obliged him to introduce, and accordingl3r they 
will generally be found at the eud of his lines. 
The poverty of oni* tongue, or rather the nnfre- 
qnency of its identical terminations, compelled 
him likewise, for the sake of rhyme, perpetually 
to coin new English words, such as damnify^df 
unmercify% wonderment^ warrimenij unrtdimenty 
habUauncey hazardrie^ &c. To this cause his 
many Latinisms also may be attributed, which, 
like all the rest, are substituted to make out the 
necessary jingle; 

The censure of Ben Jonson, in his DiacoverieSy 
upon our author's style, is perhaps unreasonable : 
*■ Spenser, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage.' The ground-work and substance of his 
style is the language of his age. This indeed is 
seasoned with various expressions, adopted from 
the elder poets ; but in such a manner, that the 

* exemplo, integrls vocum plaustrisex eadem Gallia in nostram 

* linguam invectis; eam, nimis aatea a Normannorum victo. 

* ria adulteratam, omni fere nativa gratia et fiitore spoliavit, 

* pro geouinis coloribus fucum illinens, pro vera facie larvasx 

* inducns.» Skinner, Prafat, ad Etymolog* Ling, Anglic, 

T.WARTON. 

VOL. IX* P 
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laQgu£;« of his age was rather streagtbeaed aad 
dignified, than debated or di8g:ui8ed, bj such a 
praoticeb In trath, the affectatioo of Spenser is 
this pointy is by no me^s so striking and visible^ 
as Jonson has insinuated ; nor is his phraseology 
so difficult and obsolete, as it is generali^r sup* 
posed to be. For manj stanzas together, we 
maj frequently read him with as much facility, 
as we can the same number of lines in Shakspewe. 
But although I cannot subscribe to Jonson's 
opinion concerning Spenser's language, I must 
confess that the following sentiments of that «ri- 
tick, concerning the use of old words in poetry^ 
are admirable. * Words borrowed of antiquity, 

* do lend a kind of majesty to stjlct and are not 

* without their delight sometimes. For they have 
' the authority of yeares, and out of their inter^ 
' mission do lend a kind of grace-like newnesse. 
*:But the eldest of Ike present^ and the newest ef 
' tlte past language is the best,^ But Jonson has 
literally translated the latter part of the para- 
graph, from Quintilian, without acknowledge 
ment, Instr. Or. 1. i. cap. 6* * Ergo td novorum 
' optima erunt maxime Vetera^ ita vetenau 
' miaxime nova»* 

1 conclude these Remarks with a passage from 
the nervous, poetical, and witty satires of bishop- 
Hall ; who, having censured the petty poets of 
his age for their Tarious corruptions, and licea- 
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fk>» abuses, of the English langaafe, maket 
this compliment to Spenser : 

' Bnt lett no rebel satyr dare traduce 

' Th* etemall Legends of thy rACiXE mu8I> 

* Renowned Spenser ! whom no earthly wight 

* Dares once to emulate^ much less despig^t. 
'* Salust of France, and Tuscan Arie*t ! 

' Yield up the lawreWgirlond ye have lost : 

* And lett all others willows wear with mee, 
* Or lett their undeserving temples bared bee^.' 

T.Wartok. 

* B. 1, 8, 4, These sstires [the three first books] were first 
yriatedby T. Creede, for R. Dexter, Ldhd. 1597. iimo. The 
fhree last books appeared in an edition entitled, * Virgidemia* 
wnm^ The three last bookcs of byting Satyres, Anon. Lond. 
priated by R. Bradocke, for R. Dexter, &c. 1508.' lamo. it 
Begins with sat. i. of lib* 4. The next edition (of the whole] 
is^ * Vi9ti4emi«rum^ The three last £in reali^ all the six] 
bookes of the by ting Satyres, corrected and amended, with some • 
sdditioBS, by J. H. Load* for R. Dexter, fta 15^.* iimo. 
In a copy I have seen of this last edition, at the end are bound 
up, * Osrtaine worthye manuscript poems of great antiquitie, 
sescrved long in the studie of a Northfolke Gentleman, now 
first published by T. S. Lond. R. D. 1507.' lamo. The poems 
arc, * The stately Tragedy of GuiscardzjoA Sismomd .** in two 
books, in the seven-lined stanza. It is Dryden's story, and 
seems about the age of Henry VIL * The Northern Mother^ 
Biessing. written'nine years before the death of G. Chaucer.* 
•The way to Thrift*— They are dedicated to the worthiest 
^t Maitttr £4, Sfenstr, T« WARTON, 
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MR. UPTON'S 

REMARKS 

Oir THE 

ACTION AND HISTORY OF THE FAERIE 

QUEENE. 

It is not my intention to enter into a particular 
criticism of any of our poet's writini^s, excepting 
, the Faerie QuEENE ; which poem seems to have 
\ been hitherto very little understood; notwith- 
standing he has opened, in a great measure, hit 
design and plan in a letter to his honoured friend 
Sir Walter Raleigh. How readily has evei^ one 
acquiesced in Dryden's opinion ? * That the 
action of this Poem is not one ; that there is no 
uniformity of design ; and that he aims at the 
accomplishment of no action.' See his dedicationa 
of the translation of Virgil's Mndd^ and of the 
translation of Jurenal. It might have'been ex^ 
pected that Hughes, who printed Spenser's works» 
' should not have joined so freely in the same cen- 
sure : and yet he tells us, ' that the seyerai Bookt 
appear rather like so many several poems, than 
one entire fable : each of them having its pecu- 
liar knight, and being iodependant of the rest.' 

Just in the -same^ manner did the criticks and 
commentators formerly abuse old Homer; his 

r 
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> tfaej Mudy i»s ootbing^ else, but a pArod 
of loose songs and rh^MOdiet cooceniiiif tbe 
TroJAB var, wiucb he sung at. festivals; and 
these loose ballads vere first collected, and 
stitched, as it were,, together bj Pisistratus ; 
being parts without anj coherence, or relation t* 
a whole, and unity of design/ 

As this subject requires a particular. cooridera- 
^OD s I desire the reader will attend to the fol^ 
lowing vindication of Homer and Spenser, as thej 
have both fallen nnder one conanon cenwre. 

hi ever J poem there ought to be simplicity and 
imitj i and in the epick poem th^e^jg^j^j^ ^e 
a ction should neve r b c^ viola t e d ^^j^ ^^ 

ill-joined or heterogeneous parts. This es- 
yential rule Spenser seems to me stnctij to have 
followed : for what stqry can well be shorter, or 
more simple, - than the subject of his poem ?— 
A British Prince sees In a vision • the Faerie 
filueene ; he falls in love, and goes in search 
after this unknown fair ; and at length finds her. 
•^This fable lias a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. The beginning is, the British Prince saw 
in a vision the Faerie Queene, and fell in love 
vith her : the middle, his search after her, with 
^he adventures that he underwent : the end, his 
finding whom he sought. 

But here our curiosity is raised, and we want 
a more circumstantial information of many things. 
.--Who is thit British PriiiMce ? what adveBtvies 

p 3 
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did he undergo ? «ko was tbe Faerie Qneeoe f 
where, when, and faoW) did he find her? Tfaus 
manj ^nestions arise, that require oiaaj aov 
Intions. 

The action of this Poem has not onlj simpli-* 
citjr and unity, bat it is great and imi^rtant. 
The hero is no less than the British Prioce» Prinea 
Arthur : (who knows not Prince Arthur) ? The 
time when this hero commenced his adrcintoret, ii 
mari&ed very exactly. In the reign of Uther 
Pendragon, father of Prince Arthur, Octa the 
■on of Heogiat, and his kinsman Eosa, thinkini^ 
themseWes oot bound by the treaties which they 
had made with Aurelius Ambrosius, began fe 
raise disturbances, and infest his dominiom* 
This is the historical period of time, which 
Spenser has chosen, F. Q,, iii. iii. 52. 



1 
i 
I 



* Ye see that good King Uther now doth 

« Strong warre upon the Paynim brethren, iiight 
' Octa and Oza, whom hee lately brake 

* Beside Cayr Verolame — * 

Could any epick poet desire a better historical 
foundation to build his poem on ? Hear likewise 
what he himself says on this subject ; * I cho.se 

* the history of King Arthur, as most fit for the 

* excellency of his person, being made famous by 
*■ many mens former works, and also furthest from 
f the danger of euTy and suspicion of present 
f time.' I much question if Virgil*! JSee^ it. 
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frcHBided on facts fo well supported. Betide a 
poet ia a mafce r; nor does be compose a poem 
for the sake of aoy one hero, bat rather he makes 
a hero for the sake of his poem : and if he fol- 
lows fame, whether from the more authentic re* 
latioQ of * old chronicles, or from the legendary 
tales of old romances, jet still he is at liberty to 
add» or to diminish : in short, to speak out, he 
is at libtfrtj to liCy as much as he pleases, pro- 
Tided bis lies are consistent, and he makes bis tale 
hang well togetl^^r. 

Prince Arthur saw in a vision, and seeing fell 
in loTe with, the Faerie Qneene; just about the 
time that she held her annual festiwd, when her 
knights had their various adventures assigned 
them* From either of these periods an historian 
might begin his narration ; but a poet must be- 
gin from neither: becau&e 'tis his province t« 
carry you at once into the scene of action ; and 
to complicate and perplex his story, in order to 
thow his art in unravelling it. The poet there- 
fore might have opened his poem either with 
Prince Arthur now actually set out on his quest, 
or with one of the knights sent from the Court 
of the. Faerie Queene: by which means the 



* Our poet follows GeofFry of Monmouth, the British histo. 
fian; and the old Romance entitled. The History of Prince 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, or La Morte 
ifJrtbure^ as entitled ai the end, and so cited by Ascham in 
his School- Maiter^ pag. 87. who mentions it aS a favourUe 
author in his timf. UPTON. 
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'. reader ii iotrodnoed into the jnidst of thm^s i 

\ taking it for granted^ that he either knows, or 

some wa^ or other will know, all that preoedeii, 

\ 'Tts from the latter of these periods, aaniely from 

one of the Faerj knights, who is alreadj rode 

• forth on his adventure, that Spenser opens hie 

Poem ; and he keeps joo in suspense coneemiog 

his chief hero, Prince Arthur, till 'tis proper to 

jatroduce him with suitable pomp and inagaifi- 

oence. 

^ Homer siogs the anger of Achilles and its fatal 

' consequences to the Grecians : nor can it be fairl j 

objected to the unity of the lUad^ that, when 

Achilles is removed from the scene of action, jroa 

scarcely hear him mentioned in several books t 

pne being taken up with the exploits of Agamemo 

pen, another with Diomed, another again with 

the snocesses of Hector. For his extensive plan 

required his different heroes to be shown in their 

different characters and attitudes. What there- 

' lore jott allow to the old Grecian, be not so mti 

gracious as to deny to your own countryman. ' 

Again, *tis observable that Homer*s poem, 
though he sings the anger of Achilles,, is not 
called the AchOfeidy but the//iail; because th« 
action was at Troy. So Spenser does not call his 
. Poem by the name of his chief hero : but be* 
cause his chief hero aought for the Faerie Queen«| 
in Fairy Land, and therein performed his varioua 
adventures, therefore he eatitlet bia Poem Tht "^ 
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Fitene Queene, HcDce it appears that the ad- 
▼entores of Prince Arthur are necessarily conaected 
irhh the adventures of the knights of Fairj Land* 
This young Prince has been kept hitherto in de- 
signed ignorance of what relates to his family and 
real dignity : his education, under old Timon 
and the magician Merlin, was to prepare him for 
future glory $ but as yet his virtues have not been 
called forth into action. The poet therefore bj 
bringing you acquainted with some of the heroes 
of Fairy Land, at the same time that he is bring- 
ing yon acquainted vrith his chief hero, acts 
agreeably to his extensive plan, without destroy- 
ing the unity of the action. The only fi^ar is, lest 
|he underplots, and the seemingly adscititious 
members, should grow too large for the body of 
the entire action : *tis requisite therefore that the 
several incidental intrigues should be unravelled, as 
we proceed in getting nearer and nearer to the 
main plot ; and that we at length gain an unin- 
terrupted view at once of the whole. And herein 
I cannot help admiring the resemblance between 
the ancient father of poets, and Spenser ; who, 
clearing the way by the solution of intermediate 
plots and incidents, briogs you nearer to his ca- 
pital piece ; and then shows his hero at large : 
and, when Achilles once enters the field, the 
other Greeks are fost in his splendour, as the 
ftars at the rising of the snn, So when Prince 
Arthur had been perfected in beroick and moral 
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Tirtues^ and his fame thoroQgbljr known and ve- 
cognized in Fairj Land; Him we shoold have 
teen not only dissolving the enchantment of the 
witch Duessa, (an adTenture too bard for the 
tingle prowess of St. George,) bat likewise bind- 
ing in adamantine chains, or delivering over to 
litter perdition, that old witard Archimago, the 
(Dommon encmj ot Fairy Knights, whom no chains 
as yet could hold : in short, Him shoiUd we have 
teen eclipsing all the other heroes, and in the 
end accompanied with the Fairy Ejiights making 
lus solemn entry into the presence o€ Gloriaoa, 
Ihe Faerie Qneene : and that hit merits would 
have entitled him to that GI017, which by Mag- 
nificence, or Magnanimity, the perfection of all 
the rest of the Virtues, he justly had acquired. 

It teems, by tome hints given us by the poet, 
that he intended likewite an Heroick Poem, whose 
title was to be King Jrihuri and the chief si^ 
ject of the poem, the wars of the Kmg and Queen 
of Fairy Land, (now governed by Arthur and 
Gloriana,) against the Paynim King : the chief 
Captains employed were to be those Fairy 
Knightty whom already he had brought us ao* 
()uaint|td with : and the historical allusions un* 
doubtedly would point, in the allegorical view, 
at the wars that Queen Elizabeth waged with the 
King of Spain ; as the Fairy Knights would ty* 
piisally represent her warlike Courtiers, This 
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feems plain from what St. George Bays to Una*! 
parentSy iii F* Q. i. xii. 18. 

' I bownden am Btreight after this emprize — 

* Backe to retourpe to that great Faery Qaeene, 

* And her to serve sixe yeares in warhke wize 

« Gainst that proU;d Paynim King that works her 
teene. 

And plainer still from what the poet says in his 
own penoD, in F. Q. i. xi. 7. 

< Fayre goddesse, lay that furious fitt asyde, 

* Till I of warres and bloody Mars doe sing ; 

< And Bryton fieldes with Sarazin blood bedyde, 

« Twixt that great Faery Queen and Paynim King.* 

Dryden tells us, in his preface to the translation 
of Juvenal, that he bad some thoughts of making 
choice for the subject of an heroick poem, King 
Arthur's conquests over the Faxons : And, hinting 
at the same design in the preface to his Fables, 
•ays, * That it was not for this noble knight 

* [meaning Sir U. Blackmore] that he drew the 

* plan of an Epick poem on King Arthur.' Mil- 
ton lilcewise had the same intention, as he inti- 
mates in a Latin poem to Mansus : 

* Si quando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 

* Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem ; 

* Aut dicam invictas sociali foedere mensv 

* Magnanimos heroas; et, O modo spiiitus adsit, 

* Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Martc pha 

laoges»* 
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We have shown that the action of the Faerie 
Queene is imiform, great, and important ; but 
'tis required that the fable should be pro bable . 

t ^^^^^^mmmma^mfim mu i miiitm Mnuma i a t u ff ii i i iu mm i i f ii i ii | ff l i nnmwuM n 

I A story will nave prooabiiity, if it haogs well 
Itogetheri and is consistent: And, provided tbe 
tales are speciously told, the probability of them 
will not be destroyed, though they are ^ales of 
wisards or witches, monstrous men and monstroot 
women ; for who, but downright miscreants, 
question wonderful tales ? and do you imagine 
that Homer, Virgil, Spenser, and Milton, ever 
thought of writing an epick poem for unbelievers 
and infidels ? But if, after all, the reader cannot 
with unsuspecting credulity swallow all these 
marvellous tales ; what should hinder the poet, 
but want of art, from so contriving his fable* 
that more might be meant, than meets the eye oc 
ear ? c annot he say one thing in proper numbers . 
and harmony, and yet secretly intend something 
else, or (to use a Greek expression) cannot he 
malke the fable allegorical ? .Thus Forms and 
Persons might be introduced, shadowing forth^ 
and emblematically representing, the mysteries of 
physical and moral sciences: Virtue and Truth 
may appear in their original ideas and lovely 
forms ; and even Vice might be decked out in 
some kind of dress, r gsembling Beauty and Truth ; 
lest, if seen without any disguise> she appear too 
loathsome for mortal eyes to behold her. 

t tf w il l *i» n* «i iii > - ■.<■--»'»-«< <  ^■'■« ti w M a m i». M . — - -- ,, nirnuai 

It must be confessed that the religion of Greece 
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aad Rome was particularly adapted to whatever 
fil^urative turn, the poet intended to give it ; and 
even phiiosophere mixed mjthplogy with the 
crayest subjects of theology. Hesiod's Genera^ 
Um of ike ^oda is, properly, the generation of 
the world, and a hiMory of natural philosophy r 
he gives life, energy, and form, to all the visi- 
ble and invisible parts of the universe, and al- 
most to all the powers and faculties of the ima^ 
gination ; in a word his poem is' * a continued al- 
legory.' When every part therefore of the uni- 
verse was thought to be under the particular care 
of a tutelar deity ; . when not only the sun, 
moon, and planets, but mountains, rivers, and 
groves ; nay, even virtues, vices, accidents, 
qualities, &c. were the objects of veneration and 
of religious dread ; there was no violation given 
to publick belief, if the poet changed his meta- 
phor, or rather continued it, in an allegory. 
Hence Homer, instead of saying that Achilles, 
had not wisdom checked him, would have slain 
Agamemnon, continues^ the metaphor; and, 
consistently with his religion^ brioo^s Miner va, 
the goddess of wisdom, down from heaven, on 
purpose to check the rage of the angry hero. On 
the same systemiricuin^trtbe'wen-known Fable 
of Prodicus : and the Picture of Xcbcs is a con- 
tinued allegory, containing the most interesting 
troths relatfaig to humaniife. 

As it is necessary that the poet should ^ive 
VOL. n. Q 
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his work all that Tariety, which if tnoBhteat 
with its nature and dtaign^ so his allegory mig^ht 
he enlarg^ed and varied hy his pointing at his- 
torical events under concealed names ; and, while 
his story is told consistently, some historical 
characters and real transactions mighti erable-* 
matically and typically, be signified. Thus 
though in one sense you are in Fairy Land^ 
yet in another you may be in the British do« 
minions. 

And here methinks a fair opportunity offeri 
of laying before the reader, at one view, some 
-of the historical allusions, that lie concealed in 
this mystical Poem* That there are historical 
allusions in this Poem, Spenser himself tells vs* 
* In that Faerie Queene/ says he in his letter to 
Sir W. R., * I mean Glory in my general inten- 
tion: but in my particular I conceive the most 
excellent and glorious person of our Soventine 
the Queene, and ber king dome in Faery Land.' 
See also his introduction to the second Book of 
the Faerie Queene^ st. iv. and likewise his In- 
troduction to the Third Book^ st. iii. This 
subject I formerly mentioned in a letter to Mr. 
West, concerning a new edition of Spenser ; and 
from that letter 1 shall here borrow what is to 
my present purpose, adding some things and al** 
tering others. 

What reader is ignorant that kingdoms are 
often imagined by their arms and ensigns i When 
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tiierctee I suppose the Lion, Una's defender. 
t Q^fae the '<«'fi*"<<«*»' ,tf Jlyfilff^^thi our Enjjflishjkuif , • 
I make no question hut this will be as rea^j 
allowed me, as when I suppose the Raven, 
the Danish arms, to stand for the Dane him* 
self, F. O. iU. iu, 46. Thus, in the Bxanei of 
Timex 

^ What now is of th* Auyrian Lyontste^ ' 

* Of whom no footing now on earth appeares f 

* What of the Persian Beares outrageousnesse, 

* Whose memory is quite worne out \(dth yearej? 

* Who of the Grecian Libbard now ought heares 

* That over-ran the Sast with greedy ppwre, 

* And left his Whelms their kingdoms to devpurei' 

The Aix^iian Lymesse images the Assyrian aid 
Chaldean empire. See Daniel vii. 4« *Th» 

* first was like a Lion ; [the Assyrian and Cbal* 

* dean empire;] A second like a Bear} [the 

* Persian;] Another like a Leopards' [Alex* 
ander K. of Maeedon:] His wheipSf his cuptaim 
Ifho divided among themselves the vast empires 
Ibat be b(id conqnered. From considering that 
arms and ensigns image kingdoQis and knightsi 
I fowid oat as 1 thought the eli$w, directing mti 
to the allvsion of tbfi Bi^ea bioo4^ handt: th^ 
adventure of the second day, assigned to Sir 
Qnyon. He is called ifie bhudsf-xhanded bdbCf an4 
hence Ruddjfmane^ F. Q, ii. iii. 2. Aiid this 
will appear from Spenser's words in his View qf 

« 2 
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Ireland^ *■ The Irish under Qneal cr j« 
' abOt that is the bloodt-hand, \rhich is Onjcals 
*■ badge.' The rebellion of the Oneals seerfis to 
be imaged in this episode : They ail drank bq 
deep of the charm and Tenom of Acrasia, that 
their blood ivas iiifecled wUh secret filthy F. Q« 
ii. ii* 4. The ungovernable tempers of the 
Oneals hurried them into constant insurrection^^ 
as maj be seen in Camden's account of the fe« 
beliion of the Irish Oneals. But, to make thii 
historical allusion still clearer, I -will cite a pas- 
sage from Camden in the life of Q. Elizabeth. 
Ann. 1567. * Thus did Shan Oneal come to ttis 

* bloodj end : A man he was who had stained 
' his hands with blood, and dealt in all the pollu- 

* tions of unchast embraces. — The children he 
^ left by his wife, were Henry and Shan : but be 
' had several more by O-donelPs wife, and others 
' of his mistresses.' His wife Spenser has intro* 
dnced in F. Q. ii. i. 35, &c. The Lion in 
F. Q. T. vii. 1 6. points out a British king, and- 
particularly the king mentioned in F. Q. iii. iii> 
29* Mercilla, who is attended by a Lion in 
F. Q. T. ix. 339 is Queen Elizabeth; and the 
Lady brought to the bar, Mary Queen of Scots. 
Her two paramours, faithless Blandamour and 
Paridell, are the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmorland. Blandamour is plai nly the Eari 
of Northumberlandl' because the poet ca lls BIBI / 
inTrXjrVrr 35, * The Bot'Spurre Youth/ 
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wfaieb WM the well«known name of the yoviag 
Percjr in the rei|^a of King Henry iV, In §ome 
placet of bit Poem he has given us the Terj 
names without an j disguise ; thus he mentions Sir 
Bourbon, F. Q. r. xi. 52. And fielge, F. Q. 
T. X. 6. Somewhat oovertlj Ireng is expressed, 
which in the notes we have supposed to be the 
tame as leme. Philip King of Spain is oiten 
characterised. Arthegal is Arthur Lord Grejr of f 
Wilton. The Earl of Essex is imaged in Si|> 
GuTon ; Dr. Whitgift, bis sometime tutor, in the 
IvyercBd raimer. Sir satirrane w Sir John Pert 
rot: whose oehaviour, though honest, yet was 
too coarse and rude for a Court: ^euequam 
* videri bonus malebatJ *Twas well known that 
he was a son of Henry the eighth : and this is 
plainly alluded to, in F. Q. i. ti. 21, 22. But 
of all the historical characters, here delineated, 
the most striking seems that of Sir Walter Ra-r 
leigh, whom we may trace almost in every adven*? 
ture of the' gentle squire Timtas; and whose 
pame [o 'nfuc^'] ' ' {lointT out Spenser's honoured 
friend. Unfortunate man to fall under the dis- 

M i ll II i i— I X /■■•'I--'- J. "^ ■•--■-. .'.. ^ .  . 

pleasure of Belphoebe, the Virgin Queen ! How 

•  »IM I^WII f II ^lll«i4.J«U*"'TII|lifc'*»*'**'*MM.;«».g..-^ 

could he presume to carry on a criminal amour 
with any one of her maids of honour? See F. Q. 
ir. vii. 7. . 

* Is this tbefattby she said — and said no more, 

' But tum'd her face, and fled away for evefmo^e^* 
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« This Lady be afterwards married: she iraa a 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton; and it 
seems to me that her storj is shadowed in F. Q. 
IT. vii. where *Amoret is rapt bj greedy Lust.' 
The calumoy and slander that befell her is imaged 
in St. 23 i dtc. This same Ladj likewise is ty- 
pically shown in Serena: though h^ designed! j 
perplexes the story, and makes her beloved bj 
Sir Calepine i as he makes Amoret beloved by Sir 
Scudamore. If the reader cannot see through 
these dis^ises, he will see nothing but the dead 
letter: Serena is carried to the Hermit's cell 
together with the gentle Squire, to be healed of 
their wounds, inflicted on them by the rancorous 
tooth of Calamny and Scandal. It is not to be 
supposed that Sir Philip Sidney was forgotten; 
I whom I think we may discover in the JCnight 
[of Courtesy. Perhaps Marlnel, who has hfa 
name from the sea, was intended to represent 
In some particulars the Lord High Admiral, 
the Lord Howard. I cannot find any T»ther 
Fairy Knightf to whom properly might be ap- 
plied, what Spenser says in his Sonnet prefixed to 
this poem : 

• Thy praises everlasting monument ' ^ 

• Is in this verse engraven semblably, 

• That it may live to all posterity :* 

jgy the expression in this verse engraven $emlilably 
^ cannot mean ta Has ttmnets for the woM 
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semUabfyt I think, has reference to that hntorical 
resemblance that these imaginary beings in Faiiy 
land bore to those real heroes of Queen Elixa- 
beth's Court. There are other allusions of a 
like complicated nature. Belvoir castle (so 
named from the fair and extensiye view of the 
cosntrj all around) seems not obscurel^r intimated, 
in F. Q. Ti. xii. 3. 

• Unto the Castle of Belgard her brought, 

* Whereof was Lord the good Sir Befiamoure.* 

Allusions of a poliUcal nature require still a more 
delicate touch: and as times and circumstances 
altered during the first planning of the Poem, and 
t^e publishing of it, so the poet was obliged in 
this particular scheme to alter likewise, and to 
complicate and perplex, the allusions. Methinks 
when I see Braggadochio and his buffoon servant 
Trompart repulsed bj Beiphcebe, I cannot help 
thinking them proper types of the Dukeof Anjou 
and of Simier. Several of these kind of typical 
allusions are pointed out, particularly in the 
notes on the fifth book: and these 1 am per- 
suaded will appear very farfetched to any one, 
who pays but little regard to the doctrine of 
types, sy mbols, and figurative representations: 
while others will rather wonder that the sub- , 
ject is not pursued much further. It may rea- 
sqnably be supposed that, if Amoret aiid Flo- 
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rimel in some partioolan are th« types of 
Marj Queen of Soots, political reasons mi^fat 
oblige Spenser to abnse her under the character 
of Duessain the fifth Book; which was pub- 
lished some jears after the three first Books. 
Amoret was Belpbiebe's sister, (aee F. Q. iii. yi.) 
fwd Queen Elizabeth addressed the Queen of 
Scots alwajrs with the title of Sifter. Uow is it 
then contrary to the decorum of this Poem to 
suppose, that hy the cruel treatment of Amoret 
by Busirane is meant, not only in the general 
moral the vile vassalage of Lore and Beauty 
under the tyranny of Lust, but, in the particular 
faistopcal allusion, the cruel confinement and per- 
secutions of the Queen of Scots by the direction 
chiefly of Burleigh? We shc.ll find likewise the 
historical allusions designedly perplexed, if we 
look for this persecuted Queen in the persecuted 
Florimel. ' See what I have remarked in a note 
on F. Q iii. vii. '27, where 1 suppose the flight 
of florimel imaged from the flight of the Queen 
of Scots: both of them, took refuge in a fisher- 
man's boat : and one was treated as cruelly by 
her false protector Proteus, as the other by those 
false friends to whom she fled for protection. 
There are several of these typical and historical 
allusions (as I said above) pointed out in the 
notes, and if the reader, with proper knowledge 
of the history of Queen Elizabeth's reign, de- 
^ghts in such mysterious researches, he maj 
' ■* .  > 
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eftuljr, with these hints gvrea, pursue them fur- 
ther. UPToir, 



DR. KURD'S 

REMARKS 

ow 

THE PLiiy AND CONDUCT OF TfiE 

.FAERIE QUEENE. 

SpsirsER, though he had long heen nourished 
with the spirit and substance of Homer and Vir- 
cil, chose the times of Chivalry for his Theme, 
and Fairy Land for the Scene of his fictions. He 
CQuhtiiave planned, no doubt, an herbick design' 
on the e'xact classick model : Or, he might have 
trimmed between the Gothick and Classick, as ,' 
hi8>eBtemporar7 Tasso did.^ But the charms of , 
Faifjf prevailed. And if any think he wai ' 
seduced bjr Ariosto into his choice, thejr should 

I consider that it could be onlj for the sake of hit 

I lobject; for the genius and character of these 

^ poets was widely different. 

• ' Under this idea then of a Gothick, not clas- 
sital, Poem, the Faehie Qveenb is to be read ' 
and criticised. And, on these principles, it 
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would not be difficult to unfold iti merit ia 
another waj than has been hitherto attempt* 
cd. 

I haye taken the fancy, ia try my hand. on thif 
curious subject. ^'''•^f ' :.< *-^J^ L^, 

When an architect' examines a Gothick stnto* 
ture bjr Grecian rules, he finds nothing but de« 
formit^r. But the Gothick architecture has its 
own rules, by which, when it comes to be ex- 
amined, it is seen to have its merit^ as well as the 
Grecian, ^he question is not, wliicb of the two 
is conducted in the simplest or truest taste: but, 
wh^ether there be not sense and desi|^ in both, 
when scrutinized by the laws on which each is 
projected. 

The same observation holds of the two sortf 
of po£try« 'Judge of the Faerie Queens bj 
the classick models, and jou are shocked wit^ its 
disorder: consider it with an eye to its Gothick 
original, add yo)i find it regnlar. The unity and 
simplicity of the former are i^re complete : but 
the latter has that sort of unity ai^d simplicityy 
which results from its nature. 

The Faerie Qii bene then, as a Gothick poefn^ 
derives its method^ as wel^ as the other charac- 
ters of its composition, from the established 
modes and ideas of chivalry. 

It was usual, in the days of knight-errantry, 
at the holding of any great feast, for Knights to 
appear before the prince> who presided at it, and 
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claim the privilege of being tent on any adreiu 
tare, to ivhich the solemnitjr might give occasion. 
For it was supposed that, when such a throng of 
hn^hts and barons bold, as Milton speaks of, were 
got together, the distressed would flock in from 
all quarters, as to a place where they kaew 
thej might find and claim redress for all tbiir 
grievanees. 

This was the real practice, in the dajs of pure 
And ancient chivalry. And an image of this 
practice was afterwards kept up in the castles of 
the great, on anj extraordinary festival or so- 
lemnitj : of which, if an instance be required, I 
refer to the description of a feast made at Lisle, in 
14559 in the Court of Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundj, for a crusade against the Turks: 
as it is given at large in the Memoirs of Mat» 
thieu de Conci, OUvier de la Marches and Mon^ 
itreleL 

That feast was held for twelve dajs : and each 
daj was distinguished bj the daim and allowance 
of some adventure. 

Now laying down this practice, as a founda- 
tion for the poet's design, we shall see how pro- 
perly the Faerie Quernb is conducted. — * I 

* devise, says the poet himself in his Letter to 

* Sir W. Raleigh, that the Faerie Queene kept 

* her annual fcaste xii days, upon which xii seve- 

* ral days the occasions of the xii several advent 

* tans bapened ; which being undertaken by xii 
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* several knights, are ia these xii books seyerall/ 

< handled.' 

Here we have the poet delivering hts own 
^et hod, and the reason of it. It arose oat of 
the order of h is subject. And woulls^e'llesire 
a better reason for his choice ? 

Yes; it will be said; a poet's method is not 
t hat of his subje ct. I grauit it, as to the order 
'ofUmel'm vhich the recital is made ; for here, 
as Spenser observes, (and his own practice agrees 
to the rule,) lies the main difference between the 
poet historicaly and tke historiographer : the rea- 
ffon of which is drawn from the nature of Epick 
composition itself, and holds equally, let the sub- 
ject be what it will, and whatever the sjstem of 
manners be, on which it is conducted. Gothick 
or Classick makes no difference in this respect. 

But the case is not the same with regard to 
the general plan of a work, or what may be call- 
ed the order of dUtribuUon^ which is and must 



t be governed by the subject-matter itself. I^ 
s^/ was as requisite for the Faerie Qubene. to con- 
"S^' fiist of the adventures of twelve knights, as for 
Vf the Odjssej to be con&ued to the adventures of 
> I one Hero : justice had otherwise not been done 
to his subject. 
/ So that if we say ^ any. thing against the poet'« 
I method, we must say that he should not nave 
ychosen this subject. But this objection aristf 
from oor classick ideas of Unity, which have no 
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p toff j^p ei and atre in everf riew fbrcdgs to the 
parpose^ if the poet bat found means to give hW^ 
woric, tiKmgli cooiisliiif of manj part», the ad- \ 
yaotBge of Umtj. For io some reasonable seose 
07 otiieff, it is agreed, every work of art ninst 
ancy the Terjr idea of a wori. reqairing- it* 

If it be ariced tbea, what i% this UtUt^ of 
Spenser's Poem ? 1 sa^v it consists in llie relation ' 
of its seveml adventnres to one common ongkuU^ ' 
the ajqpointmeDt of the Faerie Queene$ and to / 
one cotmnon mtf, the comptetioD of the Faerie 
Qneeoe's injanctions. The knights issued forth 
on their adventures on- the \ireaik\n% up. of this 
ananal feast; and the next aannai feast, we are 
to suppose, is to brings them together again 
from the achievement of their several charges. 

This, .it is troe, is not- the classick Unity, 
which consists in the representation of one entire 
action: but it is «a Unity of miother so r t , an 
unitjr resulting from the respect which a number 
of related actions' have to one common purpose. 
In other words. It is an unitj of de$m^ and not ' 

^ "" ...III III I iiBliM iiiir I • -iiitTiTi-iifffUM 1 "iiri 

o faction. 

Tnts Xlothick method of design in poetry may 
be, in some sort, illustrated by what is called the 
Goibidc method of design in Gardeiihig. A 
wood or grove cut out into mioiy separate ave- 
nues x)r glades was amongst the most favourite of 
the -works of art, which aor fathers atteopted^ 
in the Species of cuHivatioo. Tfa^ walki^wtNi^ 

SPCNSJCR. VOL. IX. B 
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d^liiie<» from each other 9 had, each, their seve- 
ral destination; and tentiiiiated on their own 
proper objects- Yet. thejrhole wjif. ji|SPe&t^ 
gether and coasidercd under one view bj the re- 
lation which these yanous opeoing^s ouEUf, not To^ 
each other, but to tKe»F comm6n"'iSi3rop iiSff^ 8* 

I, Bii —  i f iiri i wuw i> ' ^h i ' 1 111 '  '^^ -- -^--r i t i irrimiKwhOTiTi 

center. Some are, perhaps, ag^reed that this 
8o7t or gardening is not of so true a taste as that 
which Kent and NtUMre have brought bs ac» 
quaiated with; where 'the supreme art of the 
Designer consists in dis^iosiog his ground and ob* 
jects into an entire landse^Kpe $ and grouping tbena,. 
if .1 'maj use the term, in so easj a maimer, that 
tlie careless observer, though he be taken witlft 
the sjmmetrj of the whole, discovers no art in 
the combination: 



' In lieto aspettoil bel giardln s'aperse, 
< Acque stagnanti, mobili cristaik, 

* Fior vari, e varie plante, herbe diverse, 

* Apriche Colliiictte, ombrose valli, 

* Seive, espelunche In u.ia vista ofFerse: 

* E quel,*che*lbelk>, e*l caro accresce a Fopre, 

* Li* Arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre.* 

Tasso, C. xvx. S. iz. 



This, I saj, mavbe the truest taste in gardening, 
because the simplest: jet there is a manifest 
regard to unitjr in the other method ; which haa 
had its admirers^ as it may have again, and is 
wriainly not without its des^n and beauty* 
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Bat to Ttiam to our poet. Tli« far lie dit^v 
ftom Gotbick ideasi and these ideai, I ttiink, 
iTDold lead faim nd further. But, as Speoser' 
knew what belooged to classick composition, he 
was tempted to tie his subject still closer toge- ' 
ther by one expedient of his own, aiid bj another 
iaken from his dassick models. 
[ His owfi was to intesmpt the proper stor j of 
I each book, bj dispersing it into several ; ^ ioTOlf^ 
, iug bj this means, and a? it were- intertwisting 
the sereral actions together, in order to give 
sometfiing like the appearance of one action to 
his twelve adventures. And for this condnct, as 
] absurd as it seems, he had some great examples 
ia the Italian poets^ though, I believe, they were 
led iato it bj different motives* ''•-:■(** 

Tl|e olAer expedient which he borrowed firom 
the dassicks, was by adopting one superionr cha- 
racter, which should be seen throoghout. Prince 
Arthur, who had a separate adventure of his 
own* was to have his part in eadi of the other s 
and thus several actions were to be embodied by 
tha Interest which one principal Hero had in 
Itumt-aJl. It is even observable, that Spenser 
ghres this adventure of Prince Arthur in quest of 
ttlasiana, as the proper subject of hir Poem. 
And upon this idea the late learped « editor of 
the Vabmb Quaaica has attempted, bat I thmk 

* Mr. Upton. 
it 2 
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• without fHQoeffs, to. defend tfie Umty aad tun pi i- 
cUxof it» fsMe, The truA wa«, tlie -vioteoce of 
clasi^ck j^ r g jydJce&Jbrced the poet to affect tiiig 
apDearance of SQlIy,*IKou|!rTdf'^Sn^^ to 

1  ^ "^' l ." *r-''^< * ' "■W i rt . *"*"■" 1 1 imfmttmummtimmmmmimm 

•^^rtheteaouToTlKe whole work from the fiiuBfaed 
half of it, the adventure .of- Pnoce Arthur, vhat- 
.ever the.iHithor pretended, end hUcritidL too 
, eavily believed, m9A but au «fter-thougjfat % aiid at 
' least with regard: to the lUfkiricai fAle^ w^h 
ine ar^t new eoB$ideriii|r9 was oalj one of the ex- 
pedieats by whidb be would oonoeal the diioider 
' of his Gothiclt plan- 
). And, if this Wat bis design, I wHl venture 4o 

iiay that both his expedlei^ were iBJucMdoiB. 
Their purpose was to aliy two things, in aatute 
w^mDatibJe, the Gothick, and the elassick/^ 
vxdty I the eiect of which roisalliaace was to 
dipeit>irer aad eiq^se the nakudaifag of tiB Oe- 

I wa of opinion then, considering the F^moe 
Qujii^js at a« epick or narroiivff Poemconstteot- 
ed on Gotbick ideas* that the poet had done 
inejl to aflect no other anitjr ^an that elf dtajlli, 
hy which his vdi^(A was connected. But his Pee^i 
is no^ 'aisiidy narratiTet it is thraaghout jifl^ 
gorieaf> he calls it a peirpektai oMt^ry tirTkrif 
c9n0lBU' and this charaoCea, for reasons I m»y 
haTe occasion to observe hereafter, was even 
predominant in the Faerie Qoeeke. His nar- 
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ration is sabservient to bi» mojaVAod ^^t serves 
to cokHur U» "Tbisli'e tells us himself at setting 
out ; ' 

( Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my 
song.' , 

that is, shall serve for a vehicle, or instrument^ 
to coBvej the moral. 

Mow, under this idea» the iin% of the Faerie 
QuEEnri; is more apparent. His twelve knights 
are to eitiemplify as manj virtues, out of which 
one illustrious character is to be composed. And, 
in this yiew, the part of Prince Arthur in each 
Book becomes essential, and ^^et not principali 
e^Kactlj> as the poet has contrived it. They 

^who rest In the li teral story, that is, who criticise 
it on the footing dr"a'"narrative Poem, have con- 
stantly objected to this' management. They say, 
it necessarily breaks the unity of design. Prince. 
Arthur, they affirm, should either have had no 
part in the other adventures, of he should have 
had the chief part* He should either have done 
nothing or more. And the objection is unan- 
swerable ; at least I know of nothing that can be 
said to remove it but what I have supposed 
above might be the purpose of the poet, and 
irhich I myself have' rejected as insufficient. 

/^ But how faulty soever this conduct be in the 
{ litetal story, it is perfectly right in the moral; 
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and that for an obvioas reason, though his cri- 
ticks seem not ' to hare been aware of it. His 
chief hero was not to have tbe twelve virtues in the 
degree in which the knights had, each of tbeui, 
their owo; (such a character would be a mon- 
ster ;) but be was to have so much of each as was 
requisite to form his superiour character. Each 
virtue, in its perfection, is exemplified in its own 
knight: the jr are all, in a due degree « coucenttred 
in Prince Arthur. j 

^ This was the poet*s moral: and what waj of 
' expressing this moral in the history^ but bj mak- 
iQgTrmce Arthur appear in each adventure, ana 
in a /manner subordinate to its proper hero } 
Thus, though ioferiour to each in his own speci- 
fick virtue, he is superior to all hj utnting the 
^ whole circle. of their virtues in himself: an<ft 
thus he arrives, at length, at the possessioa of 
thatbri<!:ht form oi Glorify whose ravishing beauty, 
as seen in a dream or vision, had led him out 
into these miraculous adventures iii the Land of 
Faerj. 

The conclusion is, that, as an allegorical 
Poem, the method of the Faerie Quecnb is go* 
• vemed bj the justness of the moral: as anar- 
raUve Poem, it is conducted on the ideas and 
usages of chivalry. In either view, if taken bj 
itself, the plan is defensible. But from the 
. union of the two designs there arises a perple:^itj(^ 
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aad confwioB, vhicb is tbe proper, and only coih 
siderable, defect of this ejEtraordinarjr Poeau 

No doubt Spenser mi|^t have taken one sio^ 
^le adveature, qf the Twelve, for the subject of 
liis Poem} or he mig^bt have gi?ea the pri&cipal 
pact in every adventure to Prince Arthur. Bj 
this means hi^ fable bad beei^ of the classick 
kind, and its unity as strict as that of Homer 
aod Virgil. 

All this the poet^lcnew very well, but his pur- 
pose w^soot to write adassick: poem. Hq chose 
to adonta Gothick story; and, to be consistent 
tbrdugphout, he chose that the form of his work 
should be of a piece with his subject. 

Did tbe poet do ri^ht in this? I cannot tell; 
but, comparing his work with that of another 
great poet, I see no reason to be peremptory in 
condemning* his judgment. 

The example of this poet deserves to be con- 
sidered. It will afiprd, at-least, a fresh confir- 
mation of the point, I principally insist upon $ I 
mean, The pre-eminence of the Gothick manners 
and fictions, a^ adapted to .the ends, of poetry, 
above the classick. 

. I have observed of the famous Torquato Tasso 
that, coming into the world a little of the latest 
for the success of tbe pure Gothick manner, 
he thought fit to ^n';n between that aod tlie clas- 
sick model. It was lucky for his fame* perhaps, 
that he did so. For the Gothick fables falling 
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every daj more and more into contempty aad the 
leamiog of the times, throughout all Europe, 
taking; a clasnck toniy the reputation of his work ' 
has heen chiefljr founded on the stroll resem- 
blance it has to the ancient epick poems. His 
fable is conducted in the spirit of the Iliad, and 
vilh a strict regard to that mitj of aditm which 
we admire in Homer and Virf^il. Bat this is not 
ail ; we find a studied and dose imitatien of those 
ptfets, in many of the smaller parts, in the mi- 
nuter incidents, and even in the descriptions ami. 
sinilies of his poem. 

The classick reader was pleased with thisde- 
fereoce to the publick taste : ne saw withdel^ht 
the faTourite beauties of Homer and Virpl re- 
flected in the Italian poet : and was almost ready 
to excuse, fdr the sake of .these, his magick tales 
and faerj enchantments. I said, was almest readg:] ^ \ 
for the offence given by these to themore fa-l 
shionabl e sort of criticks was so great, tkiai; no* 
thing, 1 believe, conld make full amends, in their f^ 
judgment, for such extravagancies. < 

However, by this means the Giemsalemme 
Liberata made its fortune amongst the French wits, 
who have constantly cried it up above the Orla/i" 
4o FuriosOy and principally for this reason, that 
Tasso was more classical in his fable, and more 
sparing in the wonders of Gothick fiction, than 
his predecessor. 
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Tlie IteUant thave 4iideedii ^reditecOoa for 
their elder bard, ivhethcr Iron tfaetr iw^ndice 
lor astiquit J i ttieur adaturatioa of iuf laaguage ; 
the richness of to iaventioii ; the comick air of 
fai#«tfle and maaBeri or from whatever oiber 
veaaon. 

Be Ibis as it wiH« tte French criticism has 
. OMvied itiiefere the Italian^ tdth the rest of Europe. 
This deKtrons people have lonad means to lead 
the t«Bt(9»as well as set the fashions, of their 
«eighlHnirst and Ariosto ranks liut little higher 
than the rudest romancer in the opinion of those 
wba take thctir notions 6f theae things from tbcir 
writers. 

Bitf vthe sa me principle, which miade them ^ive 
Ta ai» the yrefereaiee to AruTsfoj hasl^^ them by" 
d^rees toTKnlT^ver^ unfairour«3)lj" o^^^ XSIftR. 
l ul^setf . Ttic' miSure of the Gothick manner in 
bis wbrh tias not been foigiven. It has »onk 
.tbe nra^iof all tlw rest $ and some instanoes »f 
lalaa ta^ in the expression of bis sentiments, d^- 
teoted» by their nicer ccttickaf have bfongfat mat- 
ters to thai pas9, that, with thehr good will^ Tastfo 
biMself should now follow the fiite oC Arioato. 

I wiU not say,, that a little national enr^ did 
apt perhaps mix itseii wftti ^tfieir other reasons'* 
m nnaerv alumg this great poet. They aspired 
to a sort' dr supremacy" m Xetters $ - and, finding 
the itahan language and its best wnten standing 
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ID their way, tfaey h»re spared no pains to lower 
the estimation of both. 

«■ Whatever their indooemeats iftrtp they suc- 
ceeded but t0i>"well in their attempt. Our ob^ 
wuous and over moid^st criticks were mn down bjr 
their tethorit^l Their taste of Letters, with 
tpome worse things, was brought amongst us at 
the Restoration. Their hinguage, their matmeriy 
may their very prejudices, were adopted by' oar 
/FrenchifiedJci^H^^and his R oyalists. And the more 
^fashionable wits, of oourse, set their fancies, as 
\mj Lord Moles worth tells us the people of Co- 
poihagen in his time did their clocks, by the 
court-standard. 

Sir W. DaTenaht opened the way to this new 

■ort of criticism in a very elaborate prefhoe to 

GondStert; and his philosophick friend, Mr. 

- Hobbes, lent his best assistance towards establish- 

1 ing tbe credit of it. These two fine Letters 

contain, indeed, the substance of wlMitever has 

been since written on the subject. Succeediag 

-wits and cri ticks did no more than edio thehr 

:| language* It prew into a sort of cant, with 

I which Rymer, and tbe rest of that Sohool, Hied 

\ftieir flimsy essays and rambling prefaces. 

' Our noble critick himself* condescended to 

take up this trite theme : and it is not to be told 

* Lord SliSAesfHirf , jfdv. H mtdmthv, "■ HURa- 
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iMtii irkad alacrity and 9ell^<x)mp]aceiicj be flon**. 
nSiS^n'fSfrtt: -^e GifffKck manner y as he calls' 
ity 19 the faToorite object of his ^aillerj ; which'- 
is-aever more litely or pointed, than when it ex-< 
poses that '*■ bed taste which makes Bi prefer aa • 
' Ariosto to a Yii^ll, and a Romance (withont 

* doubt he meant, of Tasso) to an Iliad.* Trnl j, 
thb critical sin r eqmires an expiation, whidi is easily 
made by subscribing to his sentence, < That the ' 
*■ Fxeach indeed may boast of leg^ithnate authors 

* of a JB9t relish; but that the Italian are good 
' for nothing but to oorropt the taste of those 

* who have had no familiarity with the nobla 

* aacieots.* This ingenious nobleman is, himself, 
ove of the gaUant votaries he sometimes makes 
himself 89 merry with. He is per^ctly ena- 
moufed «f his noble ancients, and^will fi|^ht wijh 
any dmni who contends, not that his Lordship's . 
mistress is not fair, but that his own is fair also. 

It is certain the French wits benefited by this 
foible. Wot pretending, in great modesty, to 
faaYe fonned themselres on the pure taste of his 
noble ancients, they easily drew his Lordship 
over to theu* party t while the Italians more ttab- 
bomly pretending to a taste of their own, and 
choosing to He for themselves, instead of adopting 
the authorised <ies of Greece, were justly exposed 
to his resentment. 

Such was the address of the FrAch ^vriters, 
and such their trinmplw over the poor Italians. 
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It mast be owned, itidadi, they bad- e i mj f ad^ 
vantage on their dde, la thk cdntes^ witb: tiacir 
masters. The taste and ieartame of Italjf liad- 
bee» long oa the deriwe^ andthe^e vriten «»> 
der JUouia XIV. were eTory daj adiranoiiig • tfae- 
Freaoh laniritag^e, such as U is, (sjoaple^ cAcar, 
exaet, that* is, fit for bitsiBcts and cenyeitetiaa ; 
hut for tii»t veasoD, besides its- total want of 
niiBibers, absolutely unsiilted to the genios oT the 
greats poetry,) towards its iaat perfteftiaii. 
The purity of the ancisnt manner becaore weli * 
uiKlerstood, and it was the pride of their best cri* 
ti^ks to expose every iastaiice y>r false taste ia 
he modern writers. The, Italian, it is ccrtwit, 
coiftld not stand so severe a sorutiay. Bat the y * 

^^fL^^^P^vv ^^^^r> i^ ^^^ most fashienable* of 
the French poets had not, at the same time, beenf 
therr^BesTcrrfick. ...... ^...«.- .^._ — 

A lucky word in a verse, which sounds well 
and every body- gets by heart, goes further than 
a volume of just criticism. In short, tiK exact 
h ut. -CpM Boiiean happened to say somothmgoT 
the clinquant of Tasso' ; and the magick of thia 
word^^ike the report of Astolfo's born in Ariosto, 
overturned at once the solid and well-built, reputa- 
tion of the Italian poetry . It is not perhaps so amaa- 
ing that this potent word should do its business 
in France. It put us into a fright on this side 
the water. Mr. Addison, who gave t he law in 
taste herey.took it up^S^seoi^it aboiil i^e liing- : 
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don IB bis palite a^fi |K>pii|Rr .•Ma7«* U bt»^ 
cune a aiOKt of wal«li*word avt^of the cnitioka-i 
aiMl, on tbe «id4eD» boUuoi^ WVf beapd, oA All 
Mjdes, ]9tut tbe cd'nfuwznl of Taato* 

After «U> these tvo respeot^ble' writer »isbti 
apt hiteiid tbe mischief tbe j veFedoins* Tbe ob-*' 
fervation vas ju^t* but %a8 e:3^Qo4ed niieh fur-', 
tber than rbeji meant, by their iiitlesft foUonerf \ 
and admirerft. The efieet iravy as 1 said, tbiwt thir 
Italian poetry was rejected m tbe grQtB^ by vir» 
tue of this censure ; though the aotbora of it ^ad 
said no move than thit, « That their best peet had 

* same ffSlse thoughts, and deaL^ as they sup* 

* PO«<i» too ny^ in. iQfiredibJg Jetton/ 

1 leave the reader to make hi» owit- reflexiona 
<m this short history:' of the Italian poetry. It is 
not my design to make its apology in aJl respects* 
However, with regard to the first of these charges, 
1 presume to say tbat, as just as it is in tbe sense 
in which I persuade myself it was intended, there 
are more iastaoces of natural sentiment and of tjiat 
divine simplicity w e admire in the ancients, even 
|n^ (juarinTs 72«Lr Fub^ than in the best of the 
Fftmch poets. And,. as to the-^^, 1 pretend to 
, ^skow, that it is no fault at 9^\ in th^ Italian poets. 

Chi rymtULehe/iota tia Italia? — If this ques* 

tion could ever be reasonably asked on any oeca- 

sion» itouxst surely be when the wit and poetry 

of tfadt people were under consideration. The 

, eTiChantiDg sweetness of tbeir tongue) tbej^ichness 

\'0U «• t ^" 



of their ioventimi, tbe fire and e1eTfttiofit>f their 
geniuB, the spleadour of their expression on great 
sttbjeets, and the native simplicity of their sent!- 
meotB CD affecting ones ; all these are such ma- 
ni^tatdvantag^es on the side of the Italian poets^ 
as should seem to command oar highest admiral 
tion of their great and capital works. 

Yet a different language has been held br oar 
finer criticks. And in particular you hear it com- 
monly said of the tales of '^'aerj, which they first 
and %i1uiicipally adorned'; * t^at they are unna- 

* tural and absurd ; that they surpass all bounds 

* not of truth only, but of probability ; "and look 

* more like the dreams of diildren, than the 

* manly inirenttons of poets.' 

All this, and more, has been said ; and if truly 
said, who would not lament 

^ Xr'arte del poetar troppo infeUce ?* 

For they are not the cold fancies of plebeian 
poets, but the golden dreams of Ariosto, the ce- 
lestial visions of Ti^so, that are thus derided. 

The only cricicts■^ indeed, that is worth re- 
garding, is the philosophical. But there is a 
sort which looks like philosophy, Nand is not* 
May not that be the case here i This criticisin, 
whatever name it deserves, supposes that the 
poets, who are liars by profession, expect to have _ 
their lies believed* Surely they ai^ not so uu- 
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reasonable. They think it eaoagh* if they can 
but brin^ jou to imagine the possibilit;^ of them* 

And how small a matter will serve for this } -A 
legend, a tale, a tradition, a mmour, a soptr- 
BtitioD ; in fkiovty anj thing is enoagh to he the 
basis of their air-foroied visions* DoBt anj 6a* 
pable reader tfooble himself aboat flBi Ifflff!,' or 
even the credibili ty of rbc ir fancies } Al:.a, no ; 
est pleased when he is made to concdve 
(he nnnds not b^ what magick) the existence of 
such things as his reason. teUs him did not* and \ 
were never likely to, exists 

But here, to prevent mistakes, an explanation 
will be necessary. We must disingruish between 
ihG popular belief ^ and that qfthe .ecitr, '^e 
fi ctio ji ^ ^ o^ ^^^^tPY ^* ^^ some degree at least, re- 
quire the firtl ; (they would, otherwise, desenr- 
edly pass for dreams indeed :) hut when the poet 
has this advantage on his side, and his fancies 
have, or may be supposed to have, a countenance 
from the current superstitions of the age, in 
which he writes, he dispenses with the lastj and 
gi?es his reader leave to be as sceptical and as 
incredulous, as he pleases* 

An eminent French oritick diverts himself with 
imagining *■ what a p'erson, who comes fresh from 
reading Mr* Addison and Mn Locke, would he 
apt to think of Tasso's Enchantment*.' 

 Voltaire^ Essai surlaPaesit Epique^ Ch.viL HUR»k 

a2 
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I 

The BogtSiih feader will, perhaps, smile at 
««6teg these two withers so coupled to^ettier: 
and> with the critick's leave, we will pat Mr. 
(Ltfoke out of Hie ^estteti. But if he be desirous 
4o know wli*l a ^-reader of Mr. Addison would 

- frroBOttintt in the case, I can undertake to giv€ 
him sadsfaetion; Speaking of what Mr. Drjdea 
calls, the Taerf way of wriiing^ * Men of cold 

< fknoies and philb<H)pliical dispositions,* says he, 
* vlijeot to tbi^ kind 6f poetry, that it has not 

t^obAbtlity enough to affect the imagination* 
But— 'many are prepossessed with such false opi* , 
idoiil, as dispose them to beUtve these particular 
MusioRS \ »t least, We have all Iteard so many 
pleasing relations in i^our of them, ttiat we do 
«io€ care for seeing Itinmgfa the fahenmd^ and 
4rl4li«gly give OiirselYes ap to so agreeable an 
impestnte.' SpectAtor, Vol. tu Apply, no^, 
tfais f;age JRdgment of Mr. Addison to f4ts8d*s 
EmtiiMtmeMa^ and you see that a/afo^^yotfiroMiiftf 
is not to be ple^fled against a ^opposed beUff^ or 
^Ten the tl^hiegt htar*9inf. So little account does 
this wicked Poetry make of philosophical or his- 
tQrical truth : all she allot^s us to look for, Is 
poetkgl inUh s a very slender thing indeed, and 
irhich the poet's eye, when rolling its finest 
frenzy, can htit just lay hold of. To speak in 
the philosophiek language of Mr. Hohbes, It is 
something much beyond the actual bounds^ and 
ffnijf wUhin the conceived pOBsi^UUi/f tf nature. 
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Bat the soorce of bad crlticiim, as miirena]] j 
of bad pbilosopbj, is the abate' of terms. A 
poet, they saj, mast follow ^lifff ; and bj Na- 
ture fie are to sujppose can only be meant the 
koown and cxperieneei course of ailairs ia thk 
irorid. Whereas the poet has a wMrld of hit 
vwBf where experieDce has less to do, than cob* 
tisteDt imaginatioo. 

He has, besides, a sapernatiinl world to 
range in. He has Gods, and Faeries, and Witches^ 
at hia command : and. 



•• O r who can tell 



' The hidden />o'u;*r of herbes, and might of magick 
« spell?* Spenser, F. Q. B. i. C.2. 

Thn8,ia4he poet's world, all Is manrellous and 
extraordinary: jet not unnatural in one sense, 'aa 
It agrees to the conceptions that are readily enter- 
tained of these magical and wonder-working Na- 
tmnes. 

This trite maxim of foUawing Nature is further 
mistaken in applying it indiscriminately to all 
sorts of poetry. 

In those species which have men and manners 
professedly for their theme, a atrict conformity 
with hliman nature is reasonably demanded. 

< Non hie Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyasque 
' Id veni«8 \ hominem pagina nostra sapit : 

s3 
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M a ])ro]ier motto <6 a book of EpigfBmn^ but 
would aake a poor fi§«re at the head of an epk^k 
poem. 

StiU farther, in those species that addrest 
' themoelres to the heart and would obtain their 
end, not through the tmagination, but throag^h 
t^ Passions, there the liberty of transgress!^ 
nature, I mean the real powers and properties of 
Inimaa nature, is infinitely restrained j aad poet U 

CM truth 18, under these circumstances, al most a i 

<^. , . ...J . . ..r - .1  -■"■'*-— ■^■"f^'^ff^ 

(severe a thing as historical. The reason is, w* 
inusrirst'CcKeiue, before we can be affected. But 
the case is ditferent with the more sublime and 
creative poetry. This species, addressing itself 
solery or principally to the Imagination ; a young 
and credulous faculty, which loves to admire and 
to be deceived ; has no need- to observe those 
cautious rules of credibility so necess&ry to be 
followed by him, who would touch the affections 
aod interest ^he heart. 

This difl^reocc, it will be said, is obvious 
enough. How came it then to be overlooked ? 
From another mistake, i n extending a particular 
precept of the drama into a general maxim. < 

The increduJus odi of Horace ran in the heads 
of these criticks, though his own words confine 
the observation singly to the stage ; 

< SegUius irritant animos demissa per atirem 

* Quam <|u«e sunt oculis subjecta ndelibns, et quz 

* Ipse sibi tradit Spectator — * 
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That, #hicfi passes in representaUony and chal- 
lenges, as it were, the scrntrnj of the eje, most 
be trtfth itself^ or sometbiog Terj nearlj ap- 
]>roaching to it. But what passes io narratitm^ 
€T^n on the sta^e, is admitted without inu(;h 
^fficultj— - 



-' multaque tolles 



* £r octtlis, qu£ mox narret facundia pr^sens.' ) 

In the epick narration, which maj t>e called 
iit^sensfacundiay the reason ef the thin^ shows 
this indulgence to he still greater. It appeals 
neither to the ey€ nor the ear, hut simply to uTe 

poei a liberiY o 



imagmMuniy and so allows the poet a liberiv 
Araltipljing and enlarging his impostures at plea- 
fttr6, m proporfion to the easmess and compre- 
lieiision of that facalfy. 

Thes^ general reflexions hardly require an ap- 
plication to the present subject. The tales of 
Faerj. are, e^tpToded, as fa;ifastiek and incredible* 
Thej would merit this contempt, if presented on 
the Atage; I ipean, if they were given as the 
proper subject. of dramatick imitation, and the 
ttkterest of the poet's plot were to be wrought 
cut of the adventures of these marvellous persons. 
But the epick mus^ rims no risque in giving way 
to sueh fanciful exhibitions. 

You may call them, as one does, • extraordi- 
^ nary drcam^^, such as e:itcellent poets and* painters^ 
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* 

* bj being ortr studious, may bare la the lie- 

* ginning of fe vert*.' * 

The epick poet would acknowledge the charg-e, 
and even value bimselT upon it. He would «aj^ 

* I leave to the sage dramatist the merit of being 
alwajrs broad awake, and always in his senses : the 
divine dreamt, and delirious fancj, are among 
the nobtest of mj prerogatives.' • 

But the injustice done the Italian poets does 
not stop here. The cr^ is, * Magick and en- 
chantments are senseless things. Therefore the 
Italian poets are not worth the reading." As i^ 
because the superstitions of Homer and Virgil are 
no longer believed, their poems, whicli abound in 
them, are good for nothing. 

Yes, it will be said, their fine pictures of life 
and manners. — And may not I say the time, in 
behalf of Ariosto and Tasso ? For it is not true 
that all is unfUUural and monstrous in their 
poems, because of th is mixtu re of the wonderful. 
Admit, for example, ArmiUa*s marvellous con- 
veyance to the happy Island, and all the rest 
of the love-story is as natural, that is, as suitable 
to our common notions of that passion, as any 
thing in Vipgil or (if >ou will) Voltaire. 

Thus we see the apolos^y of the Italian poets 
is easily made on every supposition. But I stick 

• sir W.Davcnant»s Preface. HURD. 
t Bti^^Om^i Homer. HURD, 
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to mj lioiiit, and mamtaiB that the fae ry talei of 
T«sso do h im more honour than what are called 
the more naturajf, that is, the classical parts oT' 
Ml ^lilBlr'^'fir^ fmitations of the ancients have 
nSeekl&eir merit \ for he was a geiiras in every 
Ihinr. But theV are faint and cold and almost 
insipid,, when compared w ith his orig'inal fictions/ 
We make a shift to run'^over tlie passages'he'lilit 
copied from Virgil. We are all on fire amidst 
the magical feats of ismea, and the len^antmentt 
of Armida : 

* Magnanima mensogna, hor quando h il ^ero 

* St hellos che si possa a te preporre V 

s 

I Speak at least for myself i and most freely 
^wn, if it were not for these Ud9 of Gothick in* 
ventioo, I should scait^ely be disposed to giTb the 
€ieru8aknuM Liberala a second reading. 

I readily agree to the lirely observtitibiH 

* That impenetrable armour, enchanted castles^ 

* UiYttlnerable bodies, iron men^ flyiof horses, 

* and other such things, are ' easi ly feigned by 

* th CTB that dare* .* But, with the observer's A 
leav^Bot so feigned as w< find them in the Ita- 7 
liaa poets, unless the writer have another quality/ 
besides that of courage. 

One thing is tme, that the success of these 
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Milr.Hobb^LLetlfibA KURD. 
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^tioos will not be grezty when they havse 

the reasott ig> ihaT Tea1Ser8"3o not uguaUy doj a«7 
|hey onghtli put tbemselVes in the circuraslaiH^ 
of the poet, or rather of those, of wnom Jtro 
poet' wriies. But this duly shois, that some 
ages are not so fit to write epick poems in, as 
others ; not, that they should be otherwise wril- 
ten. It is also tme, that writers do not succeed 
80 well in paintiDgr what they have beard, b» 
what they believe themselves, or at least observe 
in others a &cility of believing. And on this 
account I would advise no ^modern jsoet t{» revivp 
these faery tales in .an epick poe m. But still this 
is nothing to the case in band, whete we are con- 
ndering: the merit of epick poems^ written under 
other ciroumstaiiceB. 

< The Pagan Gods and Gotliick Faeries were 
equally out of credit, when Milton wrote. Ht 
did well therefore to supply their room with 
angeli and devils. If these too should' wear citt 
of the popular creed (and they «eem in a bopefifl 
way, from the liberty some late criticks havt 
taken with them,) I know not what other ex^ 
pedieBts the epick p^et might have recourse to; 
but this I know, the pomp of verse, the eoei^ 
of description, and even the finest maml pahrt* 
iogs^ wottUi itand him in no stead* ^jthoot 
admiratjm (which cannot be afiected but bj the 
iparvelious of eelestial intervention, I mean, thff 
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agef$:y of superior natures resU/ existiag, or by 
Ibe UUnioft of tbe fttncj taken to be to,) no epiek 
•jgoem can be lonf-Iived. I am not aftsid to 
mtance.in the HtwHa/ie itself $ wbicfa, notwitb- 
i^aodiDg tbe elegance of ^^ composition, will 
' ^ort time be' ho more read than the 
\eH of Sirir. *I)averiattt, awa foflhe ^rtnft' 

Crltlckft may talk irbat tbey will of TViitA ttnd 
KaJture^ and abase the Italian poets, asthey wHl,^ 
lor transgressing both, in their incredible lictions. 
But, beiieve it, these fictions with which thej * 
have studied to delude the world, are of that kind 
of credible deceits, of which a wise ancicHi pro* ^ 
Bounces wi th assurance, ' Thai ^ey^viko 4teceuye^ 
'- are hrnietter than they wha do not deceive ; aad 
<-. the^y who are deceived^ wiser Hmn Ihey who are 
^ not deceived,^ 

. But tbe reader majr be readj to ask, if there 
Ue any truth in this representation, * Whence it ^ 
has come to pass, that the classical manners are . 
still admired and imitated by the poets, when the ^ 
Gothick have long since fallen into disuse?' 

The answer to this question will furnish all 
that is now wanting to a proper discussion of the 
present subject. 

. One great reason of this difference certamly 
was ; That the ablest writers of Greece ennobled 
the system of heroick mauners, while it was fresh 
jud flourishing; and their- works, being master- 
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piecw of eOtti]kou(:ibii, so teed the credit of it !■ 
the opiiiioB of the world, tbat no rerolvtioiit of 
time and tastecosld afterwards shake it Wbeve- 
as the Gotbick haviiig^ been disgraced is their 
iafoncj by bad writen, and a new set of nuumen 
wfnngmg up before tiiete were any better t6 d» 
them justice, the j conld never be brought into 
▼ogue hj the attempts of later poets ; who, hi 
spite of prejudice, and for the genuine charm of 
these highly jioetlcal manners, did their atmost 
to recommend thenr. But, further, the (jk>thick 
system was not only forced to wait long for real 
genius to do it iiooour; real genius was even rery 
early employed against it. 

There were two causes of this mishap. The 
old romancers had even outraged the triith in 
their extravagant pictures of -chivalry: and Chi- 
valry inself, such as it once had- been, was greatly 
abated. So that men of sense were doubly dis^ 
gusted to fli^ a representation of things unWee 
to what they observed in real life, and beyond 
what it was ever possible should have e xisted. / 
However, with fFiese disadvantages there was still 
so much of the old spirit left, and the fascjo^^tion 
of these wondrous tales was so prevalent, that 
a more than common degree of sagacity and 
good sense was required to penetrate tb? illu- 
sion. - 

It was one of this character, I suppose, that 
put the fiunotts question to Ariosto, which has 



heeo 90 ofieo rtpeated tbat I shall sppe th«. 
Header the dUgu^t of hearing it Yet lang )>e« 
fore his time an immortal genius of our own (••* 
s^periour is, the senM of some mejn to the age 
ifytj live in) saw as far iota this maUer» at 
Ariosto*s exaAiiner. This .sagacious person was 
l}an Chaucer; wbo» in a reign that almost 
realiseii the wonders of romantick chivalry, not 
oji^jr dispQiped the ahsurditjr of the old romances, 
but haji eyeo ridiculed them, with ineompacable- 
spirit. 

His Rime an Sir Topaz, in the Caoterburj 
Tajes, is a manifest haater on these books, and 
ma^ be considered as a sort of prelude to the 
aciventures of Don Quixote. I call it a mamfeH 
hanUr: for we areto observe that; this waa. 
Cb a giyr'a o wn tal e^ and that, when in the pro* 
eress of it the ^ood sense of the Host is made to 
break in upoohim, and interrupt him, Chaucer, 
approiVes'hiB disgust, and changing his note, tells 
. the l^imjile instructive tale of Melibmus, a moral 
tale virluautf ap he chooses to characterise it ; to 
show, what sort of fictions were most expressive 
of real life, and most proper to be put into the 
hands of the people* One might further observe 
thii( the Rime of Sir Topa2 itself is so managed 
as with infinite humour to expose the leading 
impertioencies of books of Chivalry, and their 

'*>^ ropertiijiencies op ly; *5[^™*7 **^ "^^^ ^ *"* 
^different conduct of this tale, from that of Camf 
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bascan . w bicb S penser and Miltoa'were so pleased 
With, and which witn great proprielj is put into 
ttie mouth of the Squire. 

"But r must not anticipate the obserrations 
which the reader will take a pleasure to make for 
himself on these two fine parts of the Canterbnr/. 
Talcs. Enough is said to ilhistrate the point, I 
am now upon, 'i'hat these phantoms of chiiralrj 

* had the misfortune to be laughed out of coante- 
' nance b^ )nen of sense, before the. substance of 

* it had been fairly and truly represented hy anjr 

* capable writer*' 

Still, the principal reason of all, no doubt, was, 
That the Gothick mxmaers of Chivalry, as spring 
ing out of the feudal system, were as sing^ular, 
ai,that system itself: so that, when jha t politic al 
constitution- vaaisbed out of Europe, the manners, 
that beipn^edto It, were no lonsrer seen or under- 
%tood. There was do example of any ^ucb man- 
ners remaining on the face of the earth : and as 
they never did subsist but once, and are never 
likely to subsist again, people would be led of 
course tu think and speak of them, as^'ronTaniret','] 
and unnaiaraTT 1 ne consequence of which was a 
total contempt and rejection of them ; while the 
clas sick manner s, as arising out of the custo mary 
and usual situations of numanity, would nave 
many archetypes, ana appear natural even to 
those who saw nothing similiar to them actoany 
subsisting before their eyes. 
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/ 
1 

. Thusy thoufh the maBoers of Homer are peiv 
bafis as 4iffereat from ours, as those of CbiTiUry 
itself, 3fet as wp know that such mamiers alwaj^t 
belong to mde and simple ages, such as Homer 
paints ; aod actiialljr subsist at this daj ia eoim- 
tries that are under tfle like circumstanoea of 
hailiaritj, we readilj agree to call them tuiiuiralf 
and even take a fond pleasure in the survey of 
them. 

The question then is easUj answered, without 
any obligation upon me to give up the Gothick 
manners as visionary and fantastick. And the 
reason appears, whj the Faerib Queens, one of' 
the noblest productions of modem poetry, is ffillen 
into so genera^ ^ neglect , that all the zeal of its 
^mmentators is esteemed ofiBcious and impertl* 
{ nent, and will never restore it to those honours 
Lsvliich it has, once for all, irrecoverably lost. 

In effect, what way is there of persuading the 
generality of readers tfiartlie romantlcl^ inaoners 
are to be accounted natural^ when not one In ten 
tfiottsand knows enough of the barbarous ages, 
in which they arose> to believe they ever really 
existed? 

Poor Spenser then. 



1 "* 



I * in whose gentle spright 
* The pure<well-head of Poesie did dwell,' 

must, for ought I can see, be left to the admira* 

T 2 
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tioo of 8 few lettered and curions men: while the 
Many are sworn together to giye no quarter to 
the marvefUmif or, which may teem still harder, 
to the merai of his song*. 

Howeyer, this ^eat revolution in modem taste 
^tfsa bronght about b^ degrees ;. and the steps, 
that led to it, may be worth the tracing. 

The wonders of Chivalry were still in the 
memory of men ; were still existing, in some 
measure, in real liie, when Ghaucer undertook to 
expose the barbarous relaters of them. 

This ridicule, we may suppose, hastened the 
fall both of Chivalry and Romance. At least 
flrom that tiiiie the spirit of both declined very 
fast, and at length fell into such discredit, that 
when now Spenser arose, and with a geniu s sii\« 
j gnlarly fit ted to immortalize the Land of Faery, 
he met wtltTeveiy dlfficiiTty ancl dWdviani^^ 
bbstroct his design. The age would no longer 
bear the naked letter of these amusing stories ; 
ttnd the poet was so sensible of the misfortune, 
]/ that we find hihi apologizing for it on a hundred 
n oc casions. 
^ fiufapologies, in such eircumstanoes, rarely dd 

any good. Perhaps they tmly served to betray 
the weakness of the poet's cause, and to confirm 
the prejudices of his reader. 
'^ ^ However, he did more than this. He gave 
an air of mystery to his subject, and pretended 
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that his ttoricf of knights and {giants were but / 
the cover to abundance of profound wisdom. /^ 

In short, to keep off the ejes of the pr^pbane . 
from prjin]^ too nearly into his subject, be threw ; 
about it the mist of allegorj: he moralized his ' 
•ong: and the virtues and vices Ia}r hid under his 
"warriours and enchanters. A contrivance which 
he had learned indeed from his Italian masters : 
for Tasso had condescended to allefi^orise his 
own work ; and the commentators of Ariosto had 
even converted the extravagances of the Orlando 
Furioso, into moral lessons. 

And this, it must be owned, was a sober at- 
tempt in comparison of some projects that Mere 
made about the same time to serve the cause of 
the old and now e:xpirin|; Romances. For it is 

to be observed, that t he ido lizexj jiX ^UWASLJSz. 
' mances did by them, what the votaries of Homer 
done by him. As the times improved and would 
> less Tear tit's strange tales, they moralized what 
I they could, and turned the rest into mysteries of 
I natural science. And as this last contrivance was 
principally designed to cover the monstrous sto- 
ries of the Pagan Gods, so it served the lovers of 
Bomance to palliate the no less monstrous stories 
of magick and enchantments, 

The^ editor, or translator of the 24th book of 
Amadis de Gaulc^ printed at Lyons in i^77» has 
a preface c^cplaining the whole secret^ wliich con- 
cludes with these words, ' Voyla, Lecteur, l9 

t3 
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ftuit^ qui se peat recu^iller du stm xnysti^ae des 
Romans antiques paries esprils esVeiis^ lecommuh 
peuple soy conientaot de la simple JleUr de la iec~ 
tare lUerale.* 

^iit to return to Spenser $ who, as w6 ha;ve seen, 
had DO better waj to take in his distress, than to 
hide his faery fancies under the mjstick cover of 
moral allegory, 'fhe only favourable circam- 
* ^fance that attended him (and this no doubt encoa- 
raged, if it did not produce, his untimely project,) 
was, that he was somewhat befriended in these 
fictions, even when interpreted according to the 
Letter, by the rottiantick Spirit 6f his age ; 
much countenanced^ ^^ ,4 fe'^^^^CSlSJSSS f-'^ 

inclination for the fancies of Chivalry is well 
known ; and obsequious wits and courtiers would 
not be wanting to feed and flatter it. In short, 
tiits and tournaments were in vogue : The Arca- 
dia, and The Faerte Qveene, were written. 

With these helps the new Spirit 6f Chivalry 
m ade a shift to suppoff ltsefF fef 'ytrnie T^wfiro 
re ason wa s but dawning, as we may say, and just 
aToui Id gkin"Tr,''1"'as"cenclaErt over'tKe bortentous 
spectre s of the imagmation. Its growmg splen- 
I dour, in the end, put mem all to flight, and al- 
[Ji^wed them no quarter even amongst the poets . 
So that Milton, as fond as we have seen he w as 
of (Tie (Joihick ticti6hs7durst only admit the m on 
The bye, and in the wa^' of simile and iliustra- 
tion only. 
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And this, no dou bt, w ag th^ ^ftin reasoa of big 
ellHgnUbinr bi8_ ioP|:.-Hfii£fi|cd ,fe&i&fl.flt£lii«ce 
tr ttu r, at last, for that of the Paradise Losii 
where, instead of Giants and Magicians, he had 
An|^els and Devils to supply him with the mar- 
^lous, with greatei* probabilit;f . Yet, though 
he dropped the tales, he still kept to the allego- 

Lries of Spenser. And even this libertj was^ 
thought too much, as appears from the censure 
passed on his Sin and Death by the severer critickt.^ 
Thus at length the magick of the old ro- 
ma]iiceV^l&^e)*fec!Ty dissolve^T. ' KHiey began with 
reKcri lig an" fmage indeed of the feudal manners, 
'but an image magnified and distorted by unskilful 
designers. Common sense being offended with 
these perversions of truth and nature, (still ao- 
counted the more monstrous, as the ancient man- 
ners, they pretended to copy after, were now dis- 
used, and of most men forgotten,) the n ext step 
was to have recours e to gjfeggn'gg. Under 1ifi is 
dfilg^msfe^hey walte3'tfie''wl)rla'^^^^ 5 the ex- 

. cellcnce of the moral and the ingenuity of the 
n contrivance making some amends, and being ac- 
l cepfed as a sort of apology, for the absurdity of 
Hhe literal story. 

Under this form the Tales of Faery kept their 
ground, and even made their fortune at court \ 
where they became, for two or three reigns, the 
ordinary entertainment of our princes. But rea- 
son, in the end, (assisted however by parly, 'flltl 
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^"f'ftBf pr e j udice g,) drove them off the scene, 
and would endure~ihese lifing wonderty neither in 
their own proper shape, nor as masked in fi^ 
gnres. 

Henceforth, the taste of wit and poetrf took s 
new tuni: and Fancy ^ that had wantoned it so 
long^ in the world of fiction, was now constrained, 
against her will, to ally herself with strict 
Tmth, if she would gain admittance into reason^ 
able compan/. 

What we have gotten by this revolution it will 
be said, is a great deal of good sense. What we have 
lost, is a world of fine fabling ; the illusion of 
which is so grateful to the charmed spirit ; that, 
in spite of philosophy and fashion. Faery Spenser 
ftill ranks highest among the Poets; 1 mean 
with all those who are either come oT that house, 
or have any kindness for it. EaHh-bom criticks 
may blaspheme : 

* But all the gods are ravishM with delight 

* Of his celestial spng, and musicWs wondrous 

might.' HvRD. 
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GLOSSARY, 

EXPLAININfi THE 

OLD AND OBSCURE WORDS 
SPENSER'S WORKS. 

Taken from the Glossaries 

OF MR. HUGHES AND MR. UPTON, 

jind more eomprehennve than either. 

A. 

Abjcs, to lower, to iet Accaiedy daunted. 

falL Aceordingf granting. 

*Ahase. See Ahact* Aceosfe, to approach. 

Abeary to bear, carry, de- Accosting^ in lalconry, to 

mean, behave. croucn or stoop. 

^^^, to vindicate, and, to Accoydy soothed, appeas- 

maint^dn. ed, caressed. 

^^A/r, to abide, silver, en- AccoyUd, stood around, 

dure. , gathered together. 

Ahode, abiding, staying, or Asernvtd, increased, unit* 

delay. ^ ed, collected. 

Ahoordf from the bank. Af bates, Ist and 2d quar- 

Abray out of sleep, raise, tos. The folios Cfites, 

awake ; Abrayd, awak- i. e. provisions. 

ed. Adatu, to daunt. Some- 

Abus, the river Humber. times signifies to abate, 

Abusion, fraud, abuse. to awake. 

Abyde* Stt. Abide, Addeme, adjudge, deem. 

Ahye. See Abide, . Address yta dress, prepare, 

AccUy, to cloy, fill up. . order, make ready. 

Aecloyes, chokes up, fills Admirance, admiration. 

up. Adoe, business. 
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Adore, adoni. greatly; to astonisk, to 

AJorncy (substantively) a- give abhorrence. 

doming, ornament. Aguisd, accoutred. 

Adredd, Adrad, frighten- ^Aguhe, to put on an ap« 

ed, to be afraid, to pearance; to set ofif u- 

dread. ter a new manner. 

Advance, to hasten, to set Alie^ albeit, although. 

forward. Alew^ howling, Ijunenta- 

Adv'ue, to consult, deli- tion. 

berate, consider. Algates, by all means, any 

Advuement, counsel, ad- way, wholly; never* 

vice, circumspection. theless. 

Ad'tvard, award, judg- All, altogether, wholly; 

ment, sentence. - also UMd for although. 

Affect, affection, passion. All be be, although he is. 

Affrap, to encounter, to Alia Turcb^ea, in the 

strike down. Turkish manner. 

Affray, terror, tumult. Allegge, alleviate, lighten, 

'foAJ'ray, to terrdj. Alleggeaunee, alleviation, 

AJrended, made friends. ease, comforL 

Affret, rencounter, hasty Alma, an allegorical ex« 

meeting. pression meaning the 

Affronting, opposing front mind. 

to front; meeting fi^e Aloof e, atspme distance. 

tofieice. yf^w, low; the a added. 

Affy, betroth. Affide, b^ Amate, 1. I'o subdue, to 

trothed, affianced. daunt, to distress, to 

.^^rof/, favour, kindness. terrify. 2. To,associate 

Aggraie, to gratify, to with,to keep company, 

please. Aaears*d, fined. 

^gbajf, frightened, asto- Amenage, manage, car- 

nished. ^^S^ 

Aglft, a tag of lace. Amenaunee, carriage, be- 

Agratte, did so much ag- haviour. 

grace; showed so much Amis^ apparel, garment. 

grace and favour. Amoves^ moves; the par* 

Agrue, to dread and fear tide a is added. 
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Annoy esy annoyances. 
Anttetsy antique odd fi- 

fures of men, beasts, 
irds, X^t, 

Apedfi to discourage, 
daunt, terrify^ 

Apay, to pay, content, sa- 
tisfy, requite. 

Appe'acby impeach, accuse, 
censure. 

AppeUy to accuse. 

ApptlUtiony appeal. 

Arayd, assaulted. 

Arearey backwards; a 
lagging or* backward 
pace 

Aready Areedy show, ad- 
vise, declare, tell. 

^rr^</j,advice8, discourses. - 

Arenvy in a row, together, 
all together. 

Arkcy chest or coffer. 

^rratf|gri6/, did reach, seize 
on ; reached, snatched, 

f seized. 

Arrayy order, apparel, 
dress. 

Arrety sometimes signifies 
decree, appoint. 

Askaunccy to look askance, 
enviously, obliquely, 
sideways, awry. 

Aslahcy to appease. 

Astayy proof, trial, at* 
tempt, attack. 

AsioHty to free, to quit. 

Assoiledy absolved, dis- 
charged. 

Astartf befall unawares. 



Attondy astoundf astonish- 
ed. 

Assot, to besot, deceive^ 
make a fool of. 

Aitarty to startle. 

Atcbievement, enterprise, 
or performance. 

Atty did eat. 

Atonty /. e, friends again, 
at one. 

Atonedy reconciled. 

Attacbty apprehended,laid 
hold on. 

Attaint y it did attaint; it 
seemed to absorb it, and 
to put it out by its su- 
perior splendor. 

Attonceyonce for all; atone 
and the same time. 

Attoncy bereaved, taken 
away all together. 

Attrapty attrapped,adom- 
ed. 

Ativec/iy between. 

Avail y or AvaUy to lower, 
abate, bring down, de- 
scend. 

Avauntingy vaunting, the 
a superadded. Accord- 
ing to Hughes it signi- 
fies advancing. 

Avenge, vengeance. A" 
vengementy revenge. 

Aventrhgy pushing for- 
ward. 

AvitUy Avysey Aviscy to 
perceive, to consider 
To behold, to observe, 
to be sensible of. Hugbtt 
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Aumayld^ enamelled^ hereTs Tali\ i. t. eict$^d> 

Avoure, confession, ac- ed as with wondcir* 

knowledgment. Bojentif a helmet. 

Awarnfd, warned, pre- Baies^ any covering Cor 

montshed. the legs. 

Awbatcy to astonish, to BaaUdy wrought, slightly 

ternfy. sewed. 

Ajt ever. Basbd, abashed. 

Ayti evermore. Batcy did beaU H^ghts, 

AyguUtsy tagged points. Did bite. Upton. 

B. Battdy to fatten. 

Body asked, entreated, Batton^ a club. 

prayed. Bauidrieb, a belt; Bauld' 

Baffuldy bafEed, beat, de- ricb o/tbe beavensy th« 

feated. zodiac. 

BaisemainSf complements Bay^ to bark; Faery 

respects. ()ueene,Booki, C.7. St. 

Balcy evil, mischief, mise- S. it signifies to bathe, 

ry, sorrow, burden. cherish, or foment. To 

Baltful, sorrowful, unfor- hold or keep at bay^ is 

tunate, full of harm. the hunter's phrase of 

Baliey to disappoint, baf- the stag, when the 

fle, frustrate. hounds are baying^ or 

Banckcy the seat of honor. barking at him. 

Bandogs, great curs. Bead:7ieny prayer-meo. * 

Bannes-yOMt^s. To Ban,to BeadroU^ properly a cata** 

curse. Band, did curse. logue of prayers; but 

Barbed, embossed. used for a catalogue in 

Barbes', bosses or orna- general. 

ments in the trappings Beard bim, affront him to 

of ahorse. his fact:; brave him. 

Barbican, an outerwork, Beare, a bier. ' 

gate, or watch-tower. Beatbd in fire, hardened in ' 

Basciamani, kissing hands. the fire. 

Base, unto the base, be- Beauperes, equab| £ur 

low, bottom. companions. 

Basen, as. Big lopks ba- Beavy^ a company. 

•en wide [^Motber Hub* Bed, for bid, to pray. 
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c»kd, named. 

Be4^^ dyed. 

Behest^ commaodi 

■Btbiighty csdled, namtd, 
rre£k<Mied; and -some- 
tixnw bid, prosHsed, 
gave, commiUed. 

BebaU, See BthlghU 

Belamay, fairlriend. 

B^itmovrtf^ lover. 

Belay, to attack. 

Bdaydfh^ over. 

Beldamty good lady*, good 
dame* 

-BiU''^fayU, fair reception, 
jkind salutations. 

BeUgards, beautiful looks, 

Beitthtte, 6^r maid. 

i^ffffi/, band or km>t. 

Beftdsi bars placed cross 
ways. 

'£ra«nr/>^. bequeathed! na- 
med. 

^^ff/f^r^pensityor indina*- 
tion; soBietkiies yield- 
ing "or con^ying. 

Bents, rushes, bent, gross ; 
buhiishes*- 

Bert, sometimes signifies 
weight, pressure, or 
beanng. 

Bereave, to 'bereave, to 
take away. 

Beseek, i»eseeeh. 

.Beseept, to become, to. 
gra'ce, to look seemly. 
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Beeeen, vatt henm, f. e, 
courtesy bearing a good 
aspectyhandsome tre^t* 
noent. , 

Besides, neaf. 

Besprint, or Be^rent, be- 
sprinkled. 

BeHeady beset, oppressed ; 
ill-bestead, bad pUght, 
condition. 

Bety did b^t. 

Betake, took into hi* hand, 
bestow upon. 

Beteem, deliver, bestow 

J9^i</r, happen to, befal. 

Betigbt, happened. 

Bever, the sig^t or visor 
of a head-piece. 

Bewray, to discover. 

Bickerment, cdnteDtion» 
strife. 

Bidding bit boads, 6ayin|^ « 
his prayers. 

BHitfe, forthwith, imme- 
diately. 

Bittur, a bittern. 

Blaeke, hell. 

Blatant Beast, PetractioO^ 
represented as a mon- 
ster. J,. 

Blaxe, todivtt%e or spread 
abroad. 

^^ar</,dimmed,darkened. 

Blemubment, hlemifii, stain 

Blend, not only to mix, 
but to spoil with nux- 
ing; to conibumd* U 

V 
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also sometimes nullifies Boahedy iHM, 

to blind. BourHy a brook or rivulee. 

BUts, Spenser has used J9otfztffg'ra^,alargedrink- 

this word to signify the ing pOt* 

waving or brandi^ing Boivre, olteti used for an 

of a sword. inner chamber or pri- 

Bliuy to cease, give over. . vate apartmedt.  

Blist foi* ^/m/, blessed, B. Braee^ compasse. 

iv, C. 7. St. 46. But in Bradg, for broad. 

B. vi. C. 8. St. IS. all Brag, proudly. 

ahout so hlestfi,e,in]nred. Braided, knitted^ plsited, 

wounded. wreathed. 

Btonket iiveriesygny coats. Braies^ bushes, brambles, 

BlMstnty blossom. Pro- fern. 

nbunce it hUomi B. iv. Brame, vexation. 

C. 8. St. 2.  Brand, sometimes a fire- 
Bede, did abide. ^ brand, sometimes a 
Boltf an arrow. sword. 
^oW,bound ; kept as bond Bramles , brawls, a sort of 

slaves. tuir^, 

Bonnihel, a fair maid. Brast, or Brae'd, burst, 

f^iif, favour, request, pe- Brave, not only valiant 

tition. and bold, but fine and 

B»9t, advantage, help, spruce. 

profit. Bratvned hourt^ well si- 

Bwtiesi, unavailing, un- neWed arms. 

profitable. Bray, sound shrilL 

To Bord, to accost, to ap- Breem, fierce. 

proach. Bord, a jest. Breme, chill, bitter. 

Bordragings, ravaeings or Brent, burnt. 

incursions on the bor- ^ri^iAr, fit for bricks. 
Borotvebase, usury, [ders. ' Brigants, robbers, fi-ee* 

Borrel, rude, clownish. hooters. 

Bosse, a protuberance in Broekage, [Metb, Hub* 

the middle of the shield. Tale\ pimping. 

Bettgbtst circular folds or 'Brand, Broad-irom, Vid* 

windings. Brands 



Snoeiet bcar^ cndueey dt-' CaprifiUy woodbine, ho* 

gest. ney-suckle. 

Brunt f Tiolent attack, ac- Captivaunce^ captivity. 

cident. Ca/fuccioy the hood of a 

Brush f small wood, brush cloak. 

wood. Carie, care. 

BruienetSi sottishness, stu- Carle^ a clown, a churL 

pidity^ brutishness. Carols to sing songs of joy. 

BrjKes^ the breeze or gad Carveny to cut. 

flies. Cast, to cast in one's mind, 
fiudtU; /«^«fi/^, to buckle ' to think* to, contrive: 

on armour; to prepare also used for time; or a 

for battle. throw. 

Bujfty a blow, buffet. Cast of faulcons^ a set of 

Bugj a bug-bear. falcons. 

BujrUi a small bugle-horn. Castory, beaver*s oil. 

Burganetyi, helmet. CavjM, to argue or debate. 

BurgaMy to spring forth, Cav^d, made hollow. 

or bud. ' Caytivey mean, vile cap- 

Busketsy little bushes. tive, slave. 

Butf unless, except. Cirtesy certainly. 

But for i and because. ' Cesse, cease^ 

Buxomey yielding. Cesurty a cutting off. 

Bplive, SeeBilive, dfoffer, to bargain, to 

Bynempt, See Benempt, traffic, to exchange. 

C . Cbasneloty stuff mixed with \ 

CaUive. See Caytive, camel's hair; camlet. 

CMuV,Caiwtf#,athiBgown. Cbamfredy bent, crooked. 

Cany is often used as *gan, . chapt, or wrinckled. 

began, knowp. Cbanuy to temper. 

Camff<4//, that part of the Ci6aj/, chased. 

bit which is let into the Chaufcy anger,heat, wrath. 

horse's mouth; the ru- C£iitf/*//V/rr^,sonamedfrom 

ling bit. ebaufiting or singing with 

Capiasy a special warrant. a clear and silver 

Capotty a cock ctit; me- voice. 

taphorically, a cow- Ci&4T;', the iaw. 

- ard. Cbatvy to chew. ' 

u 2 
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CTtfyr^eliarily, with great Compyldi^ fcrougHl to^ 

care and caution. theF. 

Ci&rAi/o/o;i,aakindofche- Complyne, even-song^. 

' qiiered or motley stuff. Ca», to learn, to know. 
Cbeckmatcy is a term in Co^i^ri]^/, imagination, Ian- 
chess, when the King cy. 

has no mode of escapo Concent ^ harmony. 

from attack, in which Ccncrnv, to grow toge* 

case the game is finish- ther. 

ed« Connet, learned. 

CheerCf countenance, air, Condi^ne^ worthy. 

mien. Congee, bow, reverence- 

Cberry, to cherish. Conjurey to conspire. 

CB'evairie, knighthood^ Constraint, uneasiness; 

knightly exploits. Contccie, contention. 

C^vuauncey achievement, Contrive, spend, consume*^ 

' enterprise, feat, per- ConvenahU, agreesible. 

formance. Coosen ^assiansy, kindred* ' 

^ylded, brought forth. passions. 

*Xihp, at one Clap, at once. Copesmate, a companion. 

Clepedy called, named. Coportion, a portion or 

CHncley9k keyhole. share with you, 

Cloueb, gathered together. Corbe, crooked. 

Colled, embraced. Cor/^j,omamentsinBaild^ 

Commen, conmiune,^ dis- ing. 

course together. Also Cordivayne, Spamsh Iea« 

to come. ' ther. 

Comment, to devise or Coronal, crown, garlstnd'. 

feign. Cosset, a lamb brought up 

Compast creast, his crest, without the ewe. 

compassed around; or Co/#x, sheep-folds. 

well rounded, propor- Cott, floating cottage, 

' tioned, or framed. Could, as Could his good to 

Cpiffplewfent,^ chapter, all; /. ^.> dispensed hi» 

Complot, a plot, combina- bounty. 

tion, or contrivance. Count, account reckoning. 

Comport^nee^ behaviour, Countercast, a counter con- 

•orriage*' trivance or cunning. 



CHMterftatge^rnxLt'oaXeL'' armour for the bad^ 

change. and breaet. 

Coatnterfeasauncey counter- D. 

felting. DaintU, delicate. 

C^itnUrstrohy an opposite Lamnifydey injured, im« 

stroke. paired. 

Couphmenty union, marri- Bony an old title signify- 

age, coupling together. ing Master. 
Courdy for covered* Dapper dittiesy neat or 

Cwrty courteousness. V^l^^^l loogs. 

Coutby to know or be skil- Varraytuy to hazard, yeu- 

^ in. ture, attempt, or pre* 

Craggy neck. pare to fight. 

Crai«/, boastings. Darred Airir, alluding to 

Crancky lusty. catching of larks by 

Cranks y same as CrankUs; what they call a daring 

i. e. turnings, windings. glass, 
Craplesy claws. Dayes'tnatty umpire, arbi- 

Crateby a rack, or a stall. trator. 

Craven, coward, or cow- Daynt, dainty, delicate. 

ardly. Dayr bouse, dairy-house* 

Creasted, tufted. Dealtb, dealeth, gives. 

Crtdentty belief. Dearnly, Dernlyy eagerly, 

Crrwy the priests Critv, the earnestly. 

holy-water pot. Debonair'ey sprightly,cour- 

Crimey sometimes re- teous. 

proach. Deaesse, decease* 

Crookty gibbet. Decrewed, decreased. 

Crow^, a fiddle. Defaulty did defaulty did 

Cruddi -bloody cm died, coa- ofifend. 

gulated. . Defeasaunce, defeating. 

Crumenaly purse. ^^JPy* finely or nimbly. 

C«/vffr,(Saxonword)dove, Dejine, to end; to deter- 

pigeon. mine or decide. 

Culveriny a piece of ord- -Dj/ow/^, defiled or brought 

nance. to shame. 

Curat, Curiets, Curatsy Delayed, removed. 

thus differently spelled; Delices, delight, pleasur«^ 

w"3 • • 
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Difff, or Ahe, a pit ot Diseottrtr, scfti^dme Qsed 

hollow place. for shifting groilnd. 

Demeane, DsmaynCf de- , I>''seure, discoyer. 

meanour, carrikge, he- Ditcust^ shaken off; ako 

baviour; sometimes it ta reioiove, or put ai* 

signifies to dehate. way, 

jytnitsnure^ Demeonurey as pUease^ uneasiness; 

alcove. I>isenfrayledidr2cwn vioDj^ 
DemissCi hmnhle. floatingly. 

Deemen deem, suppose. Dis^raste, disiolfite, de* 
D'empty deemed. bauched. 

i)tf^tfr/, remove, F. Q'. iil. Disieal knight^ per&fieus, 

*▼• 6» traiteroUs. 

Dtpinten^^ixDte^, Dlsleignd^ disloined, re» 
Dernlyy earnestly. mote, far. 

jy$rrittg doey bold deeds, Dispenccy consumptioxL 

manhood, chevalry. Dispicy discipl^e, correcS 
jyeicri^g, describe. tion. 

De^piteousy spiteful, maK- Dhparfy sport, diversion, 
Desscy a seat. [cious. pastime. 

DfOhefuly full of rare de- D'upreddeny spread, difius- 

vices or invention. ed around. 

J>e^oiry duty.' Dis purveyance y want 6f 
jDiapredy diversified. provision. 

D'lffusidy dispersed, or dis- Disseixedy made to quit op 

ordered, relinquish, cB^osses^' 

Digbty to order, pr^are, ed of. 

dress, adorn. Dissolute, languid, hroken, 
Z)//tr/tf, enlarge upon. B. i. C. 7. St. 51- 

JDintingy striking. D'stlreniaedy dethroned. 

JDiriy dark, or to darken. D:stinct, varied. 

Disadvaunceyto 'withdnv/y V.-trainey i. f. drawit,or 

to stop. break it asunder. 

JPisaventttrousy ill adven- Dlstraugbty drawn aside, 

turous, unhappy, un- viistracted. 

lucky. D:iesy orders, directiottSi 

JDlscieicdy CMt in two pafts. Ditty a ditty, a soqe. 

DUcloicd^ disengaged Z>iv€nt^ turned aside. 



J|g«Af, a Aaiin§ out. J>r^*% napvkt^ fovee, «( 

Z>0r, Do* him not to dye, driving on. 

put him sot to deadb JOrowsihadd, drowfiinets* 

Doftgf do offy pat off* Z>roy^,to work sluggishly. 

J9»/«r, DotiouTy grief, pUD^ Dryribedd, See Dr^ibedd^ 

sorrow. JhirtMey confinement, im- 

JM^t dole, compkist, prisonment, hardship. 

sorrow, pain, grief. £. 

Dotty or Dwiney to do OD, Marjie, Erne, to yerB> to 

. to put on. be moved with com- 

JDortomrij dormitories) or passion. 

loc^in^ for Monks. Bursty Erst, first of all, at 

Doted, doting, impaired, first, before, formerly. 

Douse pereytratxi Us dou%e Eath, easy. 

fuirsy the twelve peers Edifidey built. 

of France. EeAe, iSi/,, also; itsigsi- 

Dougbtie, stout, valiant, fies likewise to add, to 

, courageous. increase, to augment. 

^radj Iheady^ezded ; to Effiercedy made ^erce and 

be feared, honoured, mad. 

reverenced. Efforee, to Ibrce bpQ)i ; al- 

Dready a person revered. so to violate. 

Drapetsy hnen clothes. Effraidey frightened, a- 

Draugbt, a military de- fraid. 

• tac^ment, B- ii. C. 10. E/ty again, Hkewise, soon, 

St. 51. afterwards. 
Dreare, Drere, horror, Eftsootusy again, present- 
sorrow, sadness. iy, quickfy, forthwith. 
Dreed, See Drad, Eg/aniituy sweet Ivier, or 
^rM/,drenchedordrown- wild rose. 

ed. Eie. See Eeke^ 

Drehbeddy ?i9onowfnlaad JSA/, old age. 

d~eary state. £l/,3iE^rf. 

Drerimenty heaviness^ SOT- Elfin y the adjectiye oiEif, 

. rcwfoh^ess. E/les, else, already. 

Dresfy ordered, prepared. Embase, to lessen, mako 

jDreviUi a driveller, a fool. Embardy^ shut up. [base* 



MmUifM tmrtj a wariske Mmkrewd^ w«t witi 

chariot. - blood. 

£m$^y to bathe ; also to ^f^t an uncle by th« 

cheridi and delight. mother's side. 

Mmhayldy enclosed ; also to Bmpairgy to hiirt» to grow 

nuuce up mto bales or worse. 

packs. Emparkuue^ a Uw term*. 

StnboMty has different sig- used in petitioning the 

nifications— ^r«f J aw- court for respite. 

hosty arms of embossed Empeachy to hinder. 

work. EmSost tvitb Empertily to endaneer. 

^Idy raised as in relievo. Emperub^ perished, gOD« 

Emktt with pearUsy to ruin. 

raised or overlaid. In Empigbt, placed, fixed. 

fose embost^ hid, con- Emprizcy enterprise uil- 

€eaM,TbtsaivagebeMt dertaking. 

ewihott in nvtarie ebasey E/iuu/aer, lest that. 

meaning hard run and Encbasedy engraven. 

weariedout. To embosse Eftebeatony occajsion, acci* . 

bis speare in bis body, i, e, , dent. 

to fodge, to enclose. Endenvy put on. 

But the most <iilficult Ettdosscy to write on th« 

place seems in B. iii. back, to engrave. 

C. i. St. 64. Embosse Endurdy hardened. 

tbemselves in so glorious Endurjenytndjoity continue* 

#/&0i/r,probablyfiFomthe Enfeloned, hurried on by 

Italian Imboscarsiy i, e. wicked andfek)niousin- 

by ambuscade to avail tents; become fierce. 

themselves of so glori- Enfouldred smokty smoke 

OU9 A spoil- Upton, • mixed with flame. 

Embovfedy imbewed, arch- Engluty satiate, glut. 

ed; covered archwise. ^^0r«,topierce,to prick; 

Mmboylidy - - emboyling to make bloody .or 

vrrath, B. ii. C. 5. St. . - gory« 

18. the same as boy led. Engorged yrcy ^ngtr aris> 

boyling. ing to the very gorge 

Embrrnvty adom, make  or throat ; anger which « 

brave or fine ; to dress. cannot be suppressedt 
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JSkgrafftety fti^fftxRdj im- 
planted. 

Mngratfey to hVLty. 

Mngroste, made thick. 

Mnbututy raised, lifted 
up. 

Enrace^ enroot, implant. 

Enrivefty torn atunder. 

Mnseamsy i. e» fattens. 

Bmewy to foCow, 

Mnsnarhi insnare, mtan- 
gle as a ^in of silk. 

Ensude^ followed. 

Entayled •with anticksy en- 
graved or carved with 
miages. 

Enterdealey mediation. 

£ntertri%e^ sometimes sig- 
-nines to give reception 
to one. 

Entertake^ to entertain. 

Entrailedy intermingled, 
interlaced, interwoven. 

Etttyre^ parts entyre^ inner 
parts. 

Enure^ accustom to, make 
use of, practise. 

Enured, committed, used. 

Equipage^ order. 

JSme, See Earne, 

Errant Knigbti, who tra- 
vel about the world 
seeking adventures. 

Brst, See Enrst, 

EscbeiVy to avoid. 

EsebnVed'y avoided. 

Biloyney withdraw to a di- 
stance; separate. 



Eisoymey excuse tor not'Sp- 
peitt^ng. 

Evengelyy go^ld. 

Etvftesy ots, newt», or 

'evets, Upton, LizKanby 

Hughes, [y€^- 

Envgben bovfy a bow of 

Exanimatey lifeless, dead. 

Extheafy^ accident, or a 

^ property fallen tooDe , 
m any thing ; an es^^ 
cheat. 

Expresty pressed oQt}. 
squeesed out. 

Extasity sudden surprise. 

Enttrphy to extirpate, to- 
root out. 

Etbcy easy. 

ExpyrcyBend forth. 

fx/r^a/, extraction, draw- 
ing out. 

Eyas ffaivkgy a term in 
fiilconry, signifying a- 
young hawk newly 
nedged, and fit fbr- 
flight. 

Eyitcy Ency eyes. 
F. 

Fade y^Xtt vanish, to perish,, 
to go away. 

Eaihey doest Jfainey art de- 
sirous. 

Faifiey and meaning fame^ 

joy. ' , 

Falsedy falsified, deceived* 
Earcy to go. 
Ear'tngy going on. 
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JFatal reoi/ypcophetical ad- 
vice. 

JfataJ err our, a wandering 
voyage ordered by the 
Fates. 

jp^t faith, truth; some- 
times it signifies a fairy. 

RtytarydoeSm False faytor, 
a deceiver. 

F^alty^ fealty or homage. 

Fxaren, to frighten. 

Ftiulent, foul, full of dregs. 

Felly fierce, cruel; ajso 
«alL 

Felly^ fiercely, cruelly. . 

Felhnest, most fierce. 

Feminiteey womanhood.^— 
State and dignity of a 
woman. 

Feret a companion. 

Fer/ej^ companions. 

Fertftey as jiesbly ferme; 
fleshly prison. 

Fesiy ieati, for the rhyme. 

F^tt, Fety fetch. 

F^utred h'u stfare^ to set 
his speare m his rest. 

Fiaunty warrant. 

Fieldy is often used for 
fight, combat, battle. 

Finty end. 

J'irma bis eyty keeps his 
eye steady and firm. 

Fity a strain or air. 

Flatlingy flat. 

FUgbt, sorrow* 

FJfit, Fleety swift, Upton, 



To fluctuate, to be i« 

motion, Hughes* 
Fleurets, blo8soms,or little 

flowers. 
Fo*matiy a foe. 
FoiUy lea£ Golden foiUy 

leaf gold. 
Foind, pushed. 
FoUe-mete, a meeting or^ 

assembly of folk or 
. people. 
Foltrittg tongue, faltering, 

falling, or tripping. 
Fpuy fooL Fond, foolish. 
Fond, did find^ fox the 

rhyme. 
Fone, foes. 
Food, feud. 

Forbeare, bear no longer. 
Fordoo, undo, destroy^ 

ruin. 
Forehy, near to. 
Forebent, seized, caught 

hold o£ 
Forettnt, lent before hand. 
Fgre'said, forbid, Hugbes, 
Foresay, renounce, Upton, 
Foreslackt, delayed. 
Forestall, to intercept. 
Foretbink, to repine or be 

, concerned at any thing. ' 
Forewent, forsook, went 

out of their way. 
Forgone, lost, neglected., 

forsaken. 
Forbaile, to draw OV dilr 

tress* 



,^rIor», forifirne^'liO^ffot' FHte^ z Warm ki.iul of 

« saken, wretched. woolleti clothing 

FormerH«y before hand. Frorncy or Frory, frore, 

^or/iW</, much pined, con- frozen. 

«umed. Frounce, curl, crisp. 

Farray, to ravage, spoil, Frovfy, frowzy, mossy* 

to forage, to pillage. musty. 

Forttovjy delay. Fry tf children, fty, spawn. 

ForsivMty exhausted with ^vrff/mf/i/yfiinushingjfur- 

sweat. ' niture. 

» Forstvonky wearied, over- Fylde, felt. 

, laboured. G. 

Forthyj therefore, where- Gage, pledge, pawn, se* 

fore, why. curity. 

' Fortilc^e^ fort. Galage, a wooden shoe. 

Forworn, much worn. Game, *t'Ufixt earnest and 

Foster, for forester. game, betwixt earnest 

 Fouldring, thundering, and jest. 

blaning with lightning. Gan, for began. 

Foy, Fealty. " Gang, ga 

Foyle, to trample. Garres, causes ; as, garres 

Foyned, pushed as in fenc* thee greet ; occasions. 

ing. • Gate, a way, a Goat. 

Foysen, plenty. Gay, glaring. 

' Franchise, to free or set at GaKcment, gzzing^ 

liberty. Geare, stutt, attire, furni- 

Franion, one of too free or ture, equipage, dress, 

loose behaviour. Geason, uncommon, per- 

- Frankelin, a freeman or plexing. 

gentleman. Gelt, a gelding, Upton* 

Fray, to frighten. Gelt, gold, Hyghes. 

' Freaies, whimseys, mad GfAf/«j«, the behaviour of 

actions. a gentieman. 

jPrM/vf, stranger. G^r/non, brother or neaf 

frett, to eat, consume. kinsman. 

It is used in another Geme, yawn or grin, 

sense; to frett, to a- GesU, deeds, actioos^ei:- 

dem ; fritted^ adorned ploUS| £eatJ». 
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v«8, armour for the Grunge, a gcanary, IjArn^ 

legs. ' farBQ) homestead. 

Gibe and geart, jidte and Grayle, some par ticlss, ^r 

jeer. graveL Also used id B< 

Gimt begin. G/>, eQgioe, u. C 10. St, 53. for tbe 

contrivance. sacred di«h in the 'last 

GiuHsy justs or teurfla^ supper of our Swviour. 

ments; more partku- Givow, forgroye. 

larly single combat on Gree, liking, satisfiMStion, 

horsebadk with apears pleasure. 

and swords. Greet, tp exclaim* cry out. 

Glade, to make glad. ctHnplaiO} weep. 

Glade, a passage; gene- Gride, Gryde, to strike, 

rally for a passage cut wound, pierce* or Cbt 

through a wood. . through. 

' Glave, or Giaive, a tword, Grieffnl, foil of grie£ 

a staff. Grtple, one that snatches 
Glee, mirth. greedily, • a griping 
Glen, a valley. miser. 
G/«^, a culled bush of hair Groom, sheplierd, herds- 
hanging down over the - man. 

eyes, or over the upper Groyttd, grunted. 

lip. Gryll, filthy. 

Glitterand, gUtterixu^. Gumrhb, to garnis^, to 

Ghde, did glide, ^ance, dress out gorgeously, 

or swiftly pass. to heaL 

Glozin^ speeches, flatter- Gueld, a gttil4hall. 

ing, deceitfuL Guerdon, reward, recotn- 

Gnarre, to snarl or bark. pense, prize. 

Gondelay, properly a Ve- Guilers, dieats, 

netian wherry. Gmise, Gut's^, way,fii^Oir 

Goodlybead, goodUness. . manner, Upton. Formj 

Gore, to pierce. habit,coiidation,£/«r|4r/ 

Gorge, throat.  Gyre, circUng, turaiiig 

Gorget, armour defending roond. 

the thfoat. H. 

Gossibs, competes. Haierjeon^ anjiettr. CDver- 



ing ^ neck, and bresTst, If tame, home. 

Upton, Armour coTcr- Heards^ herdsmen* 

ing the head and shoul- Hettrcs,' hairs. 

ders, Hughes, Heast, Heit, or Behest, 

Hahiiimenfsy apparel, dp- command, precept. 

thing. Heban bow, a bow made 

Hable, nt,Teady, able, apt, of ebony. 

nimbie. Hedegviesy a sort of cotTfl- 

Hacquetm, a piece of ar- try dances. 

mour. Hem, them. 

Uafendeale, in partition. .Her, their, Shep. Cal. 

HaUi hole in Shep; Cal^— Sept. v. 39. 

welfare. i7i'j^(^irytfj,countrydances 

'Ha/ii/0'iKr, Holy Dame ; an He:id, to take hold o£ 

•oath by the Virgin ^<n(f, seized. 

Mary. Herhars, herbs, plants. 

'Han, for ha^K. ' Herried, Heried, to praitt, 

Harirougb, harbour. to celebrate, to honor. 

Hardy, brave, bold. Har- Hersal, rehearsal. 

diment, courage, bold- J9rrj<f, the solemn obseqirie- 

-ness. in funerals. 

Hardybood, Hardybead, a Hidder and Sbidder,he and 

brave state of mind. she, male and female. 

Harrow, to lay waste, to Hide, hastened. 

destroy. Hie, to go, to hasten. 

Harronv I an interjection Higbt, on bight, aloud. 

and exclamation, show* Right, named, called. ^ 

ing distress. Hight, sometimes used fftr 

Harro^vd Hell, subdued given, and also forcom- 

HelL mitted. 

Hast, a wicker basket to Hild, covered. 

carry fish. Hilding, a term of re- 

Hauberg, Hatiberque,'Vv^Q preach. 

Haberjeon, Hold, B. ii. C 2. St. 44. 

Haugbt corage, hiehmind. the hold of the castle 

Haulst, embraced. is put for the cSBtle it- 

Headleshood, heedlessness. self. 

vol.. IX. X 



Hotty kvhoUi B. liL C. IZ legs vv^ea held id the 

St. 98. just. 

Hoodf condition, state. JmptuakU^ implacable. 

Frequently uied in Jmpe, child or offspring*, 

comnounds, as knight- Imfeiub^ sometimes oaej 

hood, priesthood, wi- Sy Spenser in the sense 

dowhood, &c. of the French word am» 

Hooved, hoTered. pecber, to hinder^ 

Horcy hoar, hoary, Upton, ItnperilL See EmptrUL 

White; sometimes it Implies^ entangles or io- 

signifies squallid, filthy nxes. 

rough, Hughes. Iffpiyt to contain, to wrap 
H^stUMi inhospitable. up. 
ffostry,in inn. /j«^0r/is^/«,nottobebom& 
Hot, Hote, from Higbtj Jmpugne^ to oppose or re- 
was named, called. sist. 
JEr0tf///iif^r«, sacramental Itty In:*, Inne,- zn itm, a 

fire. chamber, a house. 

Hove, for heave. /ntf/i/ri«^, bowing. 

Having, hovering, float- Incontinent, immediately, 

ing. instantly, forthwith. 

/fx/«4^/«j#f, humility. Indevo^ to be ^'^^^V^ 

Hufien forth, rush forth. with- 

Hurtle, to rush with vio- Indigne, unworthy. 

lence. Infant, the Prince, B. fi. 

/rvr////if, rushing, thrust- 0.8. St. 56, &c 

ing. Inferd, brought on. 

Hymen id Hymin, the nup- Infest, deadly. 

tial.s<Hies at weddings, Informed,^ half- formed. 

invocating the god Hy- Ingate, entrance. 

menxus. Ingvmes, ingots. 

I. Intended, stretched ouL 

Jane, a piece of money, Inhndement, attention, im* 

Javel, seems to signify a derstanding, thought. 

slandering fellow. Interesse, interest. 

Idletse, idleness. Intreat, speak of, treat o£, 

lesses^ Straps of leather Intuse, contusion, bruise; 

fastened on f h« hawk's Invade^ to go into. 
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Jn^fmty find.. 

IcUyhedy a state of jollity. 

Jouisancgy loyauncf, rejoic- 

ing diversion. 
Journal /a^rj,dailyIabor8. 
Jrcy TrCf wrath, anger. 

K. 
-KrftS, care, heed, custody* 

charge. -«:«//>rgr,gTiard. 
MLetgbt, caught. 
Xoi, Kenn^ to know, to 

»py, to discover. 
J&«tf, sharp. 

KtndtKenty'kiiewy kenned. 
JCemty knowest. 
Kerns^ countrymen or 

lioon. 
Ktittrsy Keasar^y Empe* 

rors, Caesars, Czars. 
Jurx/, cast. 
Xestrel, a sort of hawk of 

the baser breed. 
Xidstf dost know. 
JEjfA/jakite. 
JTi//, for killed. 
Xirtle, a woman's gown. 
Xendf ken'd,knew. 
Xydsty knowest. 
Kynd, nature. KyniU^rai' 

Kyndfidy begotten. 
Xyne^ cows or herds. 
L. 

Lad, led, did lead. 
Laid, taint. 
Lamping, shining. 
LercyLairey laire of a deer. 
Latebcdf caught. 



Zis/^^^«^ lately. 
Launee, balance. 
Zay,asong. Zajr^j, songSy 

poems. 
Lay, the earth or ground. . 
Lays, laws. 
Laystall, a place to lay 

dung or rubbish. 
Zazarj, leprous persons^ 
Leaeb, surgeon, or physi- 

ciail. 
Leare, Leaves, LereSf doc- 
trine, learning,' science. 
Leasing, lying. 
Lea'od, levied, raised. 
Ledden, language^disdect. 
Lerf, or Lief, willing. As^ 
lief, more willing, and 
see Liefe, 
Leese, lost. 
LenerdemaynCy sleight of 

hand. 
Lemony sweetheart, con* 

cubine, mistress. 
Lenger, longer. 
L^En-ooy, the epilogue sif- 
ter a copy of verses. 
Lere, lesson. 
Lest, listen. 
Lever, rather. 
Leven, lightning. 
Levin-brond, thunderbolt* 
Lenvdlyrt ignorantly. 
Libbard, leopard. 
Licb, like. 

Z/^*,dear,willing. Liefer^ 
.' Lever, dearer. Liefeet^ . 
dearest. * 

X 2 
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Liege-lord, -soTere^n lord^ Lore, for Lorn, !cft, lost. 

Liege-man^ who owes al« Let J, Losel, a liar, cheat, 

legiasiw to the liege a loose fellow* 

lord. Lome, left. 

lag, or Z^Ai, to lie. Lo*ste, loosed. 

Ligna-e, uneage or de« Loth, imwilling. 

scent. Lot, fortune. 

Litied out bis tongue, loUcd Loud, to bow surnlely, to 

out, &c. crouch. 

Lime i6«tfW,ablood hound. Lover, or Loover^ a cfaim* 

Liffiiter, one that goes jiey ; an opening^n the 

abeyvt selling indul<i> roof of a cottageu 

gences. Lugt, perches. 

Lin, to I lean, give war. Ljui,Jtuiisb,ltuti*imese,M- 

Sometimes to cease or lazy disposition. 

gi'V«over. LustlHee,.h9deaAj. 

LifKoi/re greene^ a species Xr2/j/yi&r</,Iu8tines8, vigoiir. 

of dotli' mami&ctured LvstUss, weak, not, lusty* 

at Lincoln. Lyrmter^ 3ee LimiUr, 

Zii/x, ground enclosed for Lyte, light on, settle, fall. 

tilts or toumamentSk on. 

Lite, alight, get off horse. Lytbe, ^oft. 

Lived mortaUy, i. e. lived M; 

among mortals. ikfa^; , magician j enchant- 

X/i/(f/c^, livelihood, main- er. 

tenance. Magtus stone^ the load 

Liveiihed, liveliness, life, ' stone. 

spirit. (v Mahoune, Mahomet. By 
Livery and uisin, law Mahwne, a Saracen- 
phrases.  oath. 
Lone, a thing lent, a loan. Make, x mate, consort. 
Long, belong. To maie (verb) , to com*^ 
Loord,9^ la%y Loord, idl$ pos6 verses. 

fellow. Mdlef.ces, evil deeds. 

Lordings, Sirs, Masters. MalUing, bearing of roa» 

' A dim. df Lord* lice. 

Lore, learning-, instruc- Maligne,^ maliciously, a* 

Uon« buse, grudge, oppose. 
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Afall, a blow. Jifene, did mean, intend* 

JMaftaUntj ill will, spite. ed. 

Jiffandf manned, furnish- Jiifeni, mingled. 

ed, filled. Merciabh^ merciful. 

JMmnner, behaviour, car- Merdfydct pitied. 

riage. Mcrimakcy merriment. 
Mantlethi displayeth hi* Mexprhe^ neglect, con- 
wings. A term in fal- tempt, scorn. 

conry. • Metj meet. 

JRdany^ company, B. iii. Me^y a place to mne 

C. 9. St. II, &c. hawks. Any place ^ut 

^arve^ margin, brim. up. 

Mark •white^ tiie white Meynt^ mingled. 

maxk. Mickhy much. 

Martelledy hanomered, Mie^e^ for move. 

beat. Millersy a kind of dance, 

Idasy used for divine ser- Shep. Cal Oct. 

vice. - ilfiW/Tg- mm}o«, finical a& 

MateLlesse, not alike. fected darKng. 

Mated, conqueled, sub- Mi/time^ a minim in mu- 

dued. sic. 

Mauigre^ in spite of, a-> Minimenis, toys, trifles. 

gainst one's will, not- Minisbed, for diminished* 

withstanding. Mirk, dark, obscure. 

Mavisy the cock thrush. Afirijow? air ,ob8cure/oul, 

Maylc, a coat of mail. Miscreated, created amiss, 

Mazedy stunned. ill begotten. 

Mazer b<nvl, properly a Miscreant, Originally sig-' 

bowl of maple. nifies Infidel, or one of 

Meane,Tr\tasi% conditions, a wrong belief. 

occasion. Miscreauncet, dispraise or 

Mcare, a meer, light, or unbelief. 

boundary. Miser, sometimes used for 

Measured, travelled. miserable man. 

Medle, to mingle. Mis/are, misfortune. 

Mcrd, reward, prize. Misheie, dislike. 

Mrll, to intermeddle. Missdone, for misdo, /. a • 

Memories, tlie -obsequit to do amiM. 

lor the dead. x 9 
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J^uttr, manner, tort, art, 
mystery. 

Mhteretb twtj needs not. 

Jiiistrayned,yf rongly trai- 
ned, instructed amsis ; 
or misled, drawn aside. 

Jjduiveeny to misjudge, in- 
terpret wrongly. 

Jifhzoenty gone astray. 

Jkfo, Mofi more. 

Mocbely much. 

Moldrvarpsy moles. 

Mome^ a stupid fellow. 

Monastercy a monastery. 

Monty sorrow. 

Morion, head-piece, hel- 
met. 

Mote^ must, might. 

Mott, did mete or mea- 
sure. 

Moulds, grows mouldy. 

Mountenmutut, the amount 
of any thing, quantity, 
distance. 

Motjoesy making of mouths 

MoyUy defile. 

MucbelytaXLcYi, 

Mumfieenecy subudities, 
aid, benevolence. ' 

Muredy enclosed. 

MuKdy mused. 
N. 

iVtfr, near, or nearer. 

Nas, has not. 

NathJeu, NatMesjy not 
the less, nevertheless. 

Natifmore, Nathem4tCi ne- 
ver the more. 



Ne, neither, not. 
Ntednuntty necessaries^ 
Nempty named. 
Netty neat, clean. 
Newelly novelty. 
NetvfangUncsiey a love o£ 

novelty and changes. 
^i7/, will not. Cant, for 

ne 'will. 
NimMessey nimbleness. 
Nisy is not. 
NohUssey nobility. 
Nonce, for the nomcCy for 

the occasion. 
Noty Notcy know not^ 

Cont. for ne xuot, 
Nould, would not. 
NouUy the crown of the 

head. 
Nouriturcy niuture, edujca- 

tion. 
NoursUy to nourse 
Noyaneey harm. 
I^oydy annoyed or hurt. 
Noyoujy hurtful or balc^ 

ful. 

O. 
Obsequyy funeral rites. 
Ojaly refuse, dross. 
OnleUy a trial by fire, wa- 
ter, or coirbut. 
Oriealebe, sonorous metal. 
Ova came, came over it. 
OvercraiVy to crow ovefi^ 

to Insult. 
Overgrtuty overgrowa'* 

with grass. ' . • 

OverbaiUi draw over. 



Overhentf overtopk;. Pariur^, depsirtnre. 

Overraugbf tT&sichingoycr, Fat, go. Also surpass, 
Overredy did read it over.- exceed. 

X)'ver'went,^ overwhelmed. Pate, B. iii. C. 1. St. 19t 
Vverwetningy self-coiiceit- signifies here, country, 

ed, opinionated. land, region. 

Ought, owed. PauMCy a pancy, or violet. 

Ought the more, the mow Pavene, a peacock. 

at all. • Payne, pains, endeavotm 

Outr^etU flow out, yield Peark, brisk. 

out* discharge. P*€.c<, a fort, a stroD|^ 

0«/ o/'^a/M4 forthwith, . place, citadel, B. i. C^ 
Out'ivln, get out, win the 10, St. 59. a ship, &c. 

way out. Pdjei^oise^ Paysd, poised 

O-iitches, bosses, or buttons Pent, shut up. 

of gold. Perdie, Fr. par Dieu^ as 
P. old oath. 

Pace, got i*/fr*, companion. Peret, 
PfliMw, pagan, infidel. companions, c<^al8. 

Paire, impair, diminish. Peregal, equal. 

Palfrey, a horse ; most Perforce, by fgrce^ 

conmionly a lady's pad. Perke, pert, brisk* 

Pall, a robe. \ Perling, purling> trickling 
Paled part per part^ a down. 

phrase in heijalory. perlu/i^.'pexilouif. dasgor- 
Palmer,^ pilgrim. ous. 

Panacbaea, an universal jPcritf«w/i piercing.. 

' medicine. i*/r/«i?, pursuing^ pursuit^ 
pdnnikelly the skull, the or chase. 

. crown of the head. PA««r, conapanion 

fara^on,^X). example, pat- Pbysnomy, physiognomy 

. tern ; companion^ or Pieturals, paintings. 

fellow. ^%^* placed, pitched, 
Ptfraiwo«r,.alover* fixed. 

Paravant, publicly. Pill> to. rob, to pillage. 

Paravauftt^ pe^adventuie, i?«w, to pine,, to waste 
by chauce* away; be done Ut. pine^ 

Parbrtajtt^ vomit. be. put to. death. 
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PioningJi WOrlu of pio- rii^^, i. r. exhibit forth, 

neerf. and proudly skoiv. 

Plainti to complain*- Prankt in reeuoH^sgarh, 

Plaint^ complaint. pompously set forth, 

PUasaunce, pleasure. arrogantly tricked out. 

Pledy pleaded. Preacty press, throng, 

PUsbi for the rhyme, a crowd. 

plash. Prejudue, pre-judgment. 

Plight f circumstance, con- Prepense , to consider. 

dition. Presto prepared, ready at 

Pointy armed completely, hand. Sometimes for 

Hughes. Card not for pressed. Sometimes for 

' God or tnan a point, not "inftnediately. 

ataU,notatittle, C)j^/0ff. Pretended, shown forth, 

Am>ed at all points, ih. held out. 

Poixe, weiffht. Prid, to prick as with 

Polaxe, or battle-axe. spurs. 

Pols and pits, plunders, Pricking on the plaine^ rid- 

and pipages. ing on the plain. 

donkey the fairy Robin Prir^, proof, price. 

Good-fellow. Prise, scuffle, nght. 

Port, behaviour, carriage. Prive, prove. 

Portaunce^ comportment, Prortfr^jSolicited, entreat- 

caitiage. ed. 
PortcuUis, a falling gate ; Project, to throw, 
a gate to let down or i'ro/wijtf, weigh, consider, 
draw up at pleasure. premeditate. ^ - 
Portesse, a breviary, or JPro/^/i^^, extension, draw- 
prayer-book, ing out. 
Potf/iritt/, reduced to pow^ Proia, brave; Prober, 
der. braver ; P rawest, brav- 
Pousse, pease. est. 
Poynant, poignant, sharp, Puissaunee, valour, power, 
piercing. might, i'vt/^a/r^jpower- 
Praetifie paine, the cun- fill, mighty. 

ning practise, plot and Purfied, flousished with a 

endeavour. needle, Highes. Em- 

Prankf Soimt prank tbiir broidered,or decorated, 



as With embroidery, Q^ite^ to requite. 

Uf>Un. Quited^ requited, returned. 

F.ur/i0se, discotirse, talk,. Qttook, did quake^ did 

w crds. ^ shake, did tremble. 

JPurvay, provide. * R. 

FuUockes, bitterns, kites. Race. Vide RasU 

So Gloss, to Chaucer. Rad^ for did read ; or 

Fyned gboit. Vidt J*ine»^ guessed* 

JRyonittgu Vid& Fieni/^i. R^, Re/tyherehyhertmr" 

Q. ed, UptoM. Rent, tore, 

Q^uuiratey a square. Hughes, 

Q^taidi subdued. Perhaps J?0/V. Vide^^yb 

instead of quailed or Raile^ tuhvtne thar side* 

quelled. did raiUy i* e* flo:vir 09 

QfioiU^ to sttbduej toqnelly run along. 

Upton. Quaiii to Ian- Rains, region. Rayneyrtale 

guish, Hughes, or kingdom. 

Q^ainti nice, curious. Rakebeil bands, similar to 

Q^arUy'BSu C. 11. St. 33. RascalrouU 

contracted from Q^ar- Ramp, to paw^ or fly out, 

. rel, shafb, arrow. like a mad horse* 

Qu&rrey, prey. Rank, in order. 

^4r/, the western divii^ Ransackt, plundered, X^ 

sion; the fourth paxt. fled, violated; 

Qttayd. Vide Quaid. Rapt, in rapture* 

Qjxeem, or (^ueam., please. Rash, mailes did rash, did 

(^ri;s/, quenched^ strange.- break, did shivtf in 

Queint eltct,. quaintly on pieces. 

oddly choean. Rkstt, Ruzed, eras^) effa« 

Quell, sometimes used for aed* 

to di^i Rttbe, early. 

Quest, adventnxv, exf^t* j?av^i&^,reached, did reach. 

%aeb, to quicken^ to. stiir* Ravin, rapine, ^i]» ra* 

Qfiifie, liyin^ creature. vening. 

Sh^ Cal. Man line i^^y, /« j^oy, to discolour, 

74. ^ . bewtay. 

Quight, to deliver, to free. Rtty, for Array, ornament* 

. Qjuip, taunt, flout, insult. furniture. Also-for in- 
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ray, iaBmy, in order . stood as induded^ wm 

axtd rank. joined himself. 

JReadf the Jteudgthe inscrip- Melivejiy to live again. 

tion. Jtemercied., thanked. 

Read J Reedy to advise, RencounterfACCiAtaXzi&^t. 

warn pronounce,, de* or adventure, 

dare^ interpret, guess^ Renfortty reinforced, 

divine. Likewise coun- Renfierst, reinfierced, a** 

•d, advice, prophesy. . eain made fierce acd. 

^R§^lie, to rally. bold. 

Reamcj realm. Rennsy for runs. 

Reavef to bereave, or Renversi^ turned upside 

take away violently. down ; overturned, re- 

£<<fd|r/3fir» rebuild. versL 

Rehui, rebound, recoil, re- Replevies to redeem, to re-. 

peL  cover by a replevy. 

Reeky care, reckoDi ac- Repriefe^ reproof. 

count. Reprizey to makereprisals. 

Reclaymey call back. Reseixedy reinstated, in 

Recottrey recover. ^ > possession again. 

RecuUy RecuiUy to recoil, Resianty lodged, placed, 

go back, or five way. resident. 

Metreant, out of hope, un-. Retrate, Retraitty picture,, 

trusty, cowardly. .portrait ; air of the &ce. 

Redisboursty repay. Also retreat, fall backi 

Rfdouhudy reverenced, ho- give ground. 

noured, feared. Retyrd, drawn out. 

Rede, precept, maxim. Rttyre, retirement. 

Redouuding tearsy abound- Reverse, recall, return ; 

ing and flowing over. to cause to return. 

Regiment, rule, govern- Revest, dress again, to 

ment. . clothe again. 
Relatey bring back. . Rewy rue, pity. Revty a 

Relent i&iV /af«, to slacken, row. Ina£ruf,inaro1v. 

to stay. RUmuldy a debauched fel- 

Relent, to soften, to abate. low. 

^^/iViT, joined ; and some- Ri/ey frequent; fully, a* 

tim^ himielf is under- . bnndantly* 
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3tifti gap, cleft, chink, or Salve bis burts^ to care, to 

crack. remedy. 

JRivagey the shore. StUvedy StUnvdy saluted. 

Rtvct to cleave asunder. iAmv, same ; sometimes it 

Riven, rent, split, torn signifies together. 

asunder. * Samitt, satin. 

JRode, inroad. Savoy decree, sentence. 

Rontt, young bullocks. Say, a thin sort of silk 

Roode, a cross. stuiF. A s'wrd of bttUr 

Rosiere, a rose tree. loy, of better proof. 

Rote, harp, or crowd. assay. 

Rove, ^idji rove, i. e. didst Scarmoges, ^irmishings. 

shoot thy roving arrows. Seatb^ harm, mischief, 

RoHvndel, a round bubble. - loss. 

J00y)i^,to^owl,tobite OT Statterlings, scattered ro- 

gnaw. vers or ravagers. 

Ruddock, the red*>breast. Seerne, discern. 

Rue, Vide Rew. Selave, slave. 

Rujfs, ornaments for the ^Jaffiiirr/, slanders. 

neck of plain or rujled Scord, marked, engraved. 

muslin or cambrick. Score, reckoning. 

Ruinate, brought to ruin, Scorse^ exchange. 

overthrown. Serint^ Seryne, chest, cof- 

Ruing, pitying. Ruefully, fer. 

pitifully. Scruztt squeese out, preat 

Rutb, pity, out. 

Rutber lambs, lambs ewed Scryde, descried. 

early in the year. Sdaine, disdain. Sdagntd, 

Rutty, full of roots. disdained. 

Rybauld. Vide Ribauld. Seare, dry, consumed, 

 Ry/^' Vid® ^*f^' buminc, parching. 

Ryved. Vide Rive. See, seat, habitation. 

S. 5*^/^,.8illy. 

Sad, grave, heavy. Selcoutb, uncommon. 

Safe ber, her, excepted. Sele, a seal-fish. 

Saleivd, saluted. Select shapes^ chosen elt- 

Saliauncti tally, or as- gant. 

ijtiilt. Sellf saddle^ 
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appearance. Siier, sure, surely. 

Sgfniitaryf a nursery. Siierness, -siirvnem, faf«t^« 

SeMetcbiUlf a pretident^ g<K- Simplets, simplicity. 

▼emor, or steward. iSiVf, used for nnce. 

ScHSf used for since. Singulfesy S'tHgtdtsy tif^hsy 

5m/, the scent, the smel* soboings. -^ 

ling out. 5i/,/iV/ff«/, suits not. lU 

Sere, withered. it tits', it ill agreef, ill 

Sevff follow. Setviffg, fol- becomes. 

lowing. Setvde, follow- Sitb, since that. 

«d. Sitb, time. 

SSailop, a boat. SHbes, times. 

Sbatvines, musical ii^ru- Sitbens, since that time. 

ment^, Psal. xcviii. 7. To^/tf^,togrowslciggiah« 

Sbatemj is thought to Smouldry, hot, swekering. 

signify a hautboy. Snar, to snarl. 

Sbene, fair and shinilig. Snarled batre, i. e. entaag" 

Sbendy to disgrace, to led, as a skain of silk. 

bbune, to sp^. Sneb, to snub or ^heck. 

5i&«r^, pure^clter. Snubbes, knobs or kjnots 

To Sbrieve, to act the part in wood. 

ofaoonfessor. SbriftyOr Stds, tuifs, clods of earth. 

Sbriiving, confession. Sold, salary, hire ; a «ol« 

Sbriftt, c uiif e asiwi s. dier*spay. 

i^£ir/^i&/, shrieked. Somedele, somewhat, in 

iSi&rifi&/^j,«hrieicings. some degree^ 

SbrW, to sound s^hlly. S(/mme,thti sum, substance. 

5i&rou;^,toshciter. Sbroitd- Soote, sweet, or sweetly. 

ed in sle^f, coTvred, ^M/A/i^ib, soothly, true. 

sheltered. £»or/, company. lnjbrf,in 

5i>jrfff, Alining, brightness. such sort or manner. 

iSi^, related, of kin. So^f/ffo-, plunging, falling. 

Sieby for such. Souldan, Soudan, SoldoH, a 

Siege, seat, bench, throne. -kingi tyrant, soTe- 

Stent, ^ goiff, ffr'ig, or reign. 

young ^oot. Soveaaunee, remembmicei 

Sigbt, sighed. recollection. 



Stwndes, inlets of the ses Stetmed, hfkl Viliakci. 

between headlands. SteemeJ, estc&atd. 

Svwme,sound, iVitbsbriek' StgHt,96ntt stay, Stop. 

ing sovme^ B. iii. C.^. Sttpi, «t6«ped, locked, 
St. SO. wetted. 

SoyUy the prey, the toiled Siernt, tail. 

beiiti Sterve^ to perish, to die: 

^jpace, widk about, raogie Sie^w, ioiuld, necse. 

about. Stire, tttr or move. 

"Spedlest shoiildcrs. St^U^ a garmeat, a ma- 
hperre the gait, bar, or tron'srobe. 

shut the gate. 5/»W, stand, station. 

S/^ersed airt £ot dinned Stomud^ astonifllied, Or 

air. stunned. 

Shilly to ffioil, to destroy. )S#mW. Vide Stoniid, 

Sfiltj 6hed, scattered over, Stoundy Sitnvndy spate, mo- 
inlaid, ment, season, hour. 
Spire, to breathe. time. 

'/S^r<rii/, sprinkled; Stoupj in fakoary, when 
i^rf Jigtf/, a y4>uth, a strip- the hawk on wing 

ling. strikes at the fowl. 

Sfyale, espials, spies. . .5/0<rr, Stovtre, fight, stir, 
•Pyre J it doth q>u:e ibfth, trouble, misfortune, fit. 
or grow up to the feir- Stratne, Streru, race, de- 
est flower. scent, family, origin. 

Stadle, Staff. Strayt, B.iL C. 7. St. 40. 

Stalet, incitements, de- Strefse, distress. 

vices, tricks. Siudde, a stock or trunk* 

Siani, weary or &int. Stye, to ascend, to mount 

Starke, stiff with cold. up. 

Star^read, doctrine of the Suivertt, subverted, over- 
stars; astroncKuy. thrown. 
Steahy the handle or shaft Sueeetie, succession. 

of a weapon or thing. Sujfused eyes, bedewed, 
SteaHey for stone. suiiused with tears. 

Stedy place, seat, statiOD, Sappreuimgy keeping uH- 

aituation. der. 

"SiteemeynaxikA* S yj>pr e^t, nyisht^d 
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Surtetf wearied. Tbetvesy maimers, qttalifr* 

Surcease, stop. cations, customs. 

iS>tfr/mr, to seise. ' T^i/i, this, that. 

&ttrquedry, wide, pre- T£o, then. 

sumption, fierceness. Thralled, enslaved. 

Sute, suit, petition, re- Thralh, slaves. 

quesf. Thrill, to pierce throngh* 

Stoart, swarthy, black. TTtrinv that last bitter 

Sivarvittg, swervinj^, giv- throw, pain, pangs. • Sm 

ing way, going Srom. mighty throwes, strokes, 

^TVdry, management, di- \A.oyr%, To sleep athrowe^ 

rection, rule, motion. a small while or space. 

S*weatb'^Muids, swathe or Thrust, Thirstie, thirst, 

swadling-bands. Thryse, not so yellow. 

Sivelt, burnt, suffocated T'itryjf, not a third part so 

wilJi heat, fainted. < . yellow, B. xii. C. 8. St. 

Swerved, moved, wander- 7. 

ed out of his place. Tickle, slippery, unstable, 

Swinek, labour. ticklish. 

.^wow/k/, a swoon or faint- TJde, a while, time, sea- 

ing fit. son, an hour. 

.Syte, situation. Tight, tide. 

T. Tind, kindled, excited. 

•7isrg>«, a buckler or shield. The, rank, row, as a tire 

Tassel, Tossel, a twisted or of ordnance, 

bushy ornament of silk. Tort, wrong, injury, 

gold, or silver. Totty, dizzy, tottering. 

Tassel gent, a gentle, tame wavering. 

male hawk. ' Touxd, tugged and hauled 

Teade, a torch. about.- 

Teene, Tine, Tyne, trouble. Tract by tract, by tracii|g, 

mischief, injury. by tract and footing. 

Tine, Teen, to stir, excite. Trade^ tread, trace, or 

. Tenor, the middle part footstep. Do Trade, do 

next the base. walk. 

- Thee, thrive^ prosper.. Well Train, Trayn, the train or 

moteyetbcc,'&,\x. C 1. tail. Likewise used for 

St. 39. treachery, deceits. 
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Ti-aaw/r.iMts. 7<u^A/, twofold. 

Trarulaiedf turned them ^^<rj, seasons. 

to. "Tynedy died. 

Tratumc'Wt to transform^ Tyranuty tyrant. 

transmute. V. U. 

Transverse^ zvtTfy out of Vadedy gone, dispersed^ 

order. vanished. [lour. 

Trasty followed as by tract Valewy value, worth, va^ 

or footine. Vantage, profit. . 

TrttvaUy labour. Vauneingy advancing. 

TreacbouTy Treaebetoury Vaunt, to howt. 

traitor. VelUnagcy rather vUUnage, 
Treaguey & truce, cessation the meanest and lowest 

of arms; agreement. of tenure. 

Treeny of a tree, wooden. Veliety velvet. 

Trencbandy Treneiant, cut- Veneryy hunting 'of wild 

ting, sharp. beasts, B. i. C. 6. St. 

Trentalsy a course of 30 22. 

masses for the dead. Vengery revenger. 

Trwsiy path, footing. VentayUy the fore part of 
Trow, believe, imagine, the helmet, to give 

conceive. vent or air to the face 

Trussy a term in falconry, . by lifting up. 

when the hawk raises Vetcbicy of pease straw. 

his prey aloft, and then VenUtb into ibe voindy 

defends with it to the snuffs the wind. 

ground. Vere the maine sbetey turn, 

Turnamenty Turneyment, i shift. 

Turneyy a sort of single Vetcby bed, (Shep. Cal.) 

combat on horseback, bed of pease straw. 

commonly with lances. Vffdey vile. 

Turribanty a turban. Virelaysy a kind of songs. 

TWizy, two ; in Tnvayy in Visnomiey physiognomy, 

two. His Twainty his . visage, aspect. 

couple. Umbrierey the visor of the 
. Txvigbty twit, upbraid. helmet. 

Twitirty to blame, (o up- Uncouthy unusual, strange, 

braid. harsh ; odd, deformed. 

T 2 
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UnJerfong^ to attempt by, U/rwistf not thought o^ 

unrair" and' indirect unknown. > 

means, to entrap* l//firasi,huT9t open. 

Undertime^ the morning t^^royw, upbnudings, re- 

about 9 o'clock. . proaches. 

UntRgbty notdight, disor^ t^wr^tfiA/,' unrereilged. 

d6red; loosened^ un- C/rf^iff^ hedgehog. 

tied. W; 

Uneatbi difficult, scarcely^ Wacy woe. 

with difficulty. Some- ^«f ^« a pl<aclge ; likewiv 

times it signifies aknpst. reward, wages. 

l^Hheale, to uncover, to JVagmares^ <^uagmire8. 

bewray, to expose to JVaiffy a stray. 

view. Waty worse. 

Unbersty took them from War^babUyThlt orfOVTCJ^ 

the herse or temporary ful in war. 

monument where they ff^an, wary, cautious. 

were usually hanged^ Warcy did wear 

B. V. C. 3. St 37. Warelessy stwpififed; 

Unhmpty unadorned, or JVarrty worse. 

void of grace or ele- ^arre-oldi old in wa^ or 

gance. strife.. 

Unkendy not known* UQ- Warrayy to make war 

kenti upon, tp harass with 

Unlitb, unlike. war. 

Unnetbes. See Untatb. fVarriouressgy Z. woman 

tirnjprM;/i/r^, sometimes un- warrior«.an Amazon. 

foreseen. Watcbety pale, blue. 

Unpurvaide, unprovided, Wntvesy waves, VpUm* 

not furnished. ^aw^j,waves, perhaps 

Unresty, di?(]uiet, unfeasi- for woes, Hu^bes. 

ness. Wayy to weigh, value, 

Unsooty. unswset. esteem. [inent. 

l/jixi;arM,nn€Xpectedly,ua- Waymenty to bew^ji la» 

cautiously, unwarily. Wnyncy ^aiW, chariot 

Untueetiftgy unknowmg;, Weal-away y IVeli^vjay^ 

una wareid ignorant alas. 
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yongling. 
Mf^tn^ HftmuM, iiBAgilld, 

U^eetktst unknowing* 
JVe/te^ wafted. Wtfit, 
waved, »void»d, pot 

Wefte^ (noun) a •tniy; 
'Whacever-waodte-^ and 

^«M, did vhXL, qmnir, 
flew. ToWWAtoiupve, 
to wield, ta ^ovpni. 

JK*/^» weal, w^faci». 

iVelke^.^ tet^ decease, 
wither ; to grow faint. 

WMifh «h* 9kfi firman 

ifStlUiTi towaUow^ [ine&t. 

jr«m/, toga. IK^rn^ for 

/«»<, w»y* journey^ C>- 
/(M. Going, course, 

|^ef/>to e«t in th^ west. 
Wexy to incr^9e, to grow. 
^i&4i//y, fuU of wbal^ 
Whaiso^ whatspjBven 
Whelkp £roQi whUk or 

welk,a peaxi^th— -thus, 
. whelky piearl^M, Virg. 

Gnat, St. 14i C. K 
1Vbe4so, whensoever. 
IVhilome, Wbykmf^ idt- 

merly ) some while ago . 



/Ti&iV, a little part. 

Wbot^Yiot. 

WhyUar$y%TemYAt^ some- 
time before. 

WUM btvhitty DOKioOSt 
poisonous. 

JVuld, WtUt manage* 
handle, govern, direct, 
tum^ sway? ^c» 

Wigbu creature, person. 

H^igbtlyy auickly. 

iVimbU^ diifting to and 
fro. 

Wimble and HTigbt^ quick 
and deliver. 

W'in^d^ fbldedover like 
a vail. 

IVhct guise, appearance. 

JVisy t» know. WiiU 
thought, knew. 

;Fi^, blame, reproach. 

WiObauity withholden, 
withdrew. 

M^btgume^ far gone in 
woe, overwhelmed. 

JVonney is used in two sen- 
se* ; in the first, lor to 
overcome, gain the vic- 
tory, from to uin. In 
die second place, for to 
dwell, to inhabit, from 
the German vasnen, 

Won, to use, to be wont. 

Wonti custom) manner. 

Weoy to courts or win by 
courting. 
T 3 
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madness. 

IVodn^ to diwell, 

JVoty to know. Woieity 
knowesL 

Wirwed^ wooed, for the 
rhyme, 

JVoxedi waxed. 

Wrackf ruin. 

tVrast^ wrest, for the 
rhyme. 

Wreakcy to revenge. 
JVrokCf revenged. 

Wreakfuly revengeful. 

Wrest, wrist. 

fVrizleJ, wrinckled. 

IVroketiy wreaked,reveng- 
ed. 

K^jyi!r, beguile, 

Wyte. Vide WUe. 
Y. . 

Tba, beaten. 

Tbitit, bent, inclined, ad- 
dicted. 

ThUntt blinded, or con- 
founded. 

Tirent, burnt. 

Tcladf clad, clothed. 

Tcliped, called, nitmed. 

Ydlesse^ idleness. 

Tdrad, Tdred, dreaded, 
feared. 

Tearne, earn, get, procure. 

Yede, Veed, Teadcy to go. 

TiomoHi sometimes signi- 
fies servant. 

Terksf yerks, jerks, lashes. 

Yevicfiy given. 



Yfere^ in company, togbf 

ther. 

Yfottered, fostered, noi^ 
rished, brought up, 

Tf taught i freignted, load- 
en- [fretted. 

Tf retted, the sam* as 

rgoe^ Kone. 
.2^rrij,laahes. 

2^i/, yet; for the rhyme. 

Tlike, alike. 

Tike, that or, the same. 

2^0ME^n-^, images, figurei. 
. 2^1810^, molten, meltM. . 

Ympe, Jmpe, ofispring. 

Ympt, grskfted on, fixed on 
as a graff. 
, rod. Vide Teed. 

r»U, yielded. 

Tond, beyond, furious. 

Tore, of yore, anciently, 
formerly. 

Toungtb, youth. 

Tounker, a lusty young 

' man. 

Tfaid, Vide Apaid. 

ipentt^nt up, or folded 
like sheep. 

Tpigbt, placed. 

Tplatte, placed. 

TpUgbt,^^lhX^ 
, Trapt, rapt in an ecstasy. 

Tre, ire, anger. 

Trent, rent. 

Triced, rived, riven. 

Trkes, grieves. 

Troke^ T-wreaien, Txur^ken^ 
wreaked, revenged. 
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Tsamey collected, toge- Tw/xj/wi/, truly, indeed; 

ther. to my own knowledge. 

Ytbendy to q)oil, to dift- Sometimes used expTe- 

grace. tively, sometimes ironi- 

Yvit toddty a thick bush. cally. 
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Bear me, oh ! b*ar me ro seque-ter*(} sceaes) 

The bowry mares, and surrounding greens ; 

To Thames 's banks, which fragrant breezes hll« 

Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper's Hill. 

(On Cooper*s Mill eternal wreaths shall grow 

While lasts the mountain, or ~whi e Thames shall fltMr.)--^ 

Kere his fir t lays majestic OCNHAM sung; 

Tbere tbe last numbers flow'd from Cowley '• tongue. 
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U tXFl Of SENBAar^ 

add lasitj, a genius born to improve the literetnre 
of his country. 

Wbeuhewas, three years- afterwerdst removed 
to Linoohi's Inn, h* pmsectttad the common law 
with suflicient appeaiMoe of application; yetdid 
not lose his propensity to cards and dice ; but was 
▼ery o(pen plundered by gamesters. 

Being severe^! reproved £>r t}a» foly^he pro. 
fessed, and peihaps .believed^ himself reclaimed ; 
and, to testify the sinoerii^ of his repentanocy wrote 
and Qiil^^shed^tt J^s^ tyian Ga^ng^ 

He seems to have divided his studies between 
law and poetry; for, in 1636, he translated the 
second book of the £neid. 

Two years afbE^r, his father die4^ and the% nptt 
witl^standing his resolutions and professions, h^ 
returned a^ain t^ the- vice of gaming, and lost 
several thousand pounds that, had been left 

fern. 

In 16^12, he published The Sophy, This s^em^ 
to have given him his first hold of the public 
i^^tention;. for Waller remarked^ 'that he broke 
' out like the Irish rebellion threescore thousand 
* stifbng when nobody was aware, or in the least 
< suspected it ;' an observation which could have 
\^, no propriety^ had his poetic^ abilities been 
IqiownWore. 

De was after tbi^t packed /gr sheriff of Surrey*, 
and, made governor of Fiarnham Castle for the 
k^^ but he. soon rained that chwrg,ey aoif re- 
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treated to Oxfoxi, yriibre, & 164$, Kb p^iblisWd 
C^fipert JfB7/. 

iliis poem hi\d kucH rb^tation as to excite the 
Comn^h artifice by Wbkh ebvy d^rade^ excel- 
lichee. A report wks spread, that Uie j^rfonliaiic^ 
ivas not his own, But thit be had bought it ot i 
vicar for forty potiads. The iame attempt vfki 
niade to rob Addisoil ofiusC&to^and^opebf hii 
Essay oh Criticism. 

in 1647, the distresses of the royal family rir 
quired him to enj^ge in mdi-e daiiigeix>us i^ploy^ 
ments. He was entiriist^d by the ^keii with i 
ibessage to the ^sihg; and, by wbitiMi' liiekns^ so 
^ar softened the ferdcity of Riiih PS/^, that hi 
iiis intercessAon admission was jprocured. Of tht 
^ihg*s cbhdeseeDsiok he has g^ven an 4c60tt&t1ii 
Ae dedication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed iii carryhig on ttiie 
kiag*s correspondence.; and, as he s^ys, discnar|e4 
this office with great safety to the roratists : an4 
i>eing accidentally discovered hf the advetae 
partysknowledgaof Mr.Cowl^sbimd,be esca^ 
happily both for hi|&self itod ^i friends. 

He was yet engaged in k greater uadertakiii^ 
Jp. April 1648» be ocmveyed James the duke S 
York 6rom London into France, and delivered 
liim there to the queen and J^rince of Vralesj^ 
^is yeair he poblidied his tkiulatiQa of C^Ug 

j^e Aow resided in France; as one of &1k iot^ 
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saysPrior^ ' improved our versification, and Dry den 
* perfected ii.' He has given specimens of various 
ebmposition, descriptive^ Itidicroas, didactic, euid 
fiiblime. ' 

He appears to l^ive had, in common with almosC 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon prope> 
occasions a merry fellaw, and in common with 
Ittoit of them to have been by nature, or by early 
Labits, debarred from it. . Nothing is less ex- 
Inlarating than the ludicrousness of Dcnham : he 
does not fail for want of efforts : he is familiar, he 
is gross ; but he is never merry, unless the Speech 
ogainst peace in the close Committee be excepted. 
For grave burlesque, however, his imitation of 
Davenant shoves him to have been well qualified. 

Of his more clcvatei occasional poems there is 
^rhaps none thatdoes not deserve conmicndation. 
In the verses to Fletcher, wc have an image that 
has since been often adopted : 

' But whither am I atray'd ? I need not raise 

• Troplues to thee from other men's dispraiee j 
' Nor is thy fame on lesser rains built, . 

' Nor need thy juster title the foul guilt 

' Of ea^ern kings, who, to secuti^ their reign, 

* Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain.' 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his pro- 
logues, 

* Poets are sultans,' if th«;y had their will ; 
' For every author would Iiis brother kill.' 
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And Pope, 

< Should such a mail,. too foiid torulo idane, 

' Bear like the Turk no brother near the th^onew' 

But this H not the best of his little^pieces : it is. 
excelled by his poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on 
Cowley. 

His praise of Fanihaw's version of Guarini con- 
tains a very spritely and judicious character of a 
good translator : 

• That servile path thou nohly dost decline, 

' Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

• Those are the laboured births of slavish brains, 
' IV ot the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

• Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 

• No flight for thoughts, but poorly stick at words. 

• A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 
' To make translations and translators too. 

' They but preserve the ashes, thou the. flame« 
^ True to his sense, but truer to bis fame.' 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the 
trutli which they contain was not at that time 
generaUy knowm ^ ' 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, 
andy among his •shorter works, his best per- 
formance: the numbers are musical, and the 
thoughts are just. 

/ Cooper^ s Hilf is the work that confers upon him 
the rank and dignity of an original author. He "^ 
seems to have been, at least a'mcmg usj the auth<^ 
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of It species of composition that ionay be dendniW 
nated kieml poetihf, o( which tfte fu&damental 
si>hjec€ is some ptoiiealar landiMKipe, to be pbeti- 
cally described, with the addition of such embel- 
^shments as may l>e supplied by hisjtorical retro- 
q>6ction or incidental meditation^ 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself ii 
very high claim to praise, and its praise is yet more 
when it is apparently copien} by Oarcli and Pope^ ; 
after whose names little will be gained by an enu- 
meration of smaller poets, that have left scarcely 
a comer of the i6laii<( 99t digi>ified either by rhyme 
or blank verse.^ 

Cooper'i Hill, if St be malicioosly inspected, 
will not be found witiiout its faults. The digres- 
sions are too long, the morality too fr^uent, and 
the sentiments sometimes such as will not bear a 
rigorous inquiryy 

Tiie four verses, which, since Dryden has coiIh 
mended them, almost eveiy writer for a century 
p^t has imitated; are generally known ; 

f O could X flov like thee, and make thy stieani 

* My great extople, as it is my thisme ! 

^ Though deep* yet clear ; though gentle, yet i|ot dal|; 

* Strong withQQt rage, without o'erflowing full.' 

The lines are in themselves hot perfect; for 
most of the words, thus artfully opposed, are to 

# Hy Garth, in his * Poem on daicnoat f an^lby Pf^c^ io 
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be understood simply on one side of the com- 
parison, and metaphorically on the other ; and if 
there be any language which does not express 
intellectual operations by material images, into 
that language they cannot be translated. But so 
much meaning is comprised in so few words; the 
particulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously 
collected, and every mode of excellence separated 
from its adjacent fault by so nice a line of limitar 
tion; the different parts of the sentence are so 
accurately adjusted; and the flow of the last 
couplet is so smooth and sweet, that the passage,, 
however celebrated, has not been praised above 
its merit. It has beauty peculiar to itself, and 
must be numbered among those felicities which 
cannot be produced at will by Wit and labour, but 
must arise unexpectedly in some hour propitious 
to poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the first that 
understood the necessity of emancipating transla-' 
tion from the drudgery of counting lines and in*' 
terpreting single words. Hew m.uch this seryile 
practice obscured the clearest and deformed the 
most beautiful parts of the ancient authors, may 
be discovered by a perusal of our earlier versions; 
some of them the works of men well qualified, not 
only by critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, 
who yet, by a mistaken ambition of exactness, 
degraded at once their originals and themselves. 

Denbam saw the better way« but has not pur-* 



5tied4t mth gi^t siitecfess. His Versions of Vir^l 
are hot pleasing; hot they tatrghtDrydeto to please 
Bettjftr. Hi^ ))oetical imitation of Tui!y thi Oid 
Age has neither the clearness of prosd; hor thfe 
ipr itelineas of poetry. 

The « strength of Denham/ which Pbpe id 
emphatically mentions, is to be (buttd in thany 
lines and couplets, Whibh eonviiy ibiifeh meaning 
in ttw words, and exhibit the ^k)tith6n!; iHtli morii 
^ight tlian bulk. 

On thb TftAsiss. 

' Though with those streams he no rjesembla^jpe b^Idf 
' Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold j 

* His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore^ 

* 5>earclinoi his bottom* bat survey his shore.' 

On Strafforp. 

*■ His wisdom such asonce it did appear 

' Three kingdoms* wonder, and three kiiigdoBH^ feari 

' While single he stood fbrth, and seeta'd, althoogh 

* Each had ta army, as an equal foe» 

* Such was his force of eloquence, to make 

« The hearers more eoncem'd than he that spake : 

* Each seem'd to act that part he came to see, 
' And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

' So did he more our passions, some were known 
^ To wiA, for the defence, the crime' thisiro'wn. 
^ Now private pHy iltrove withpublick hate, 
f JBteason #tth rage, Had do^o^ice trit&^/ 



On Cowley. 

' To him no author was unkoown, 

' Yet what he wrote was all his own ; • , 

' Horace's wit» and Virgil's state, 

' He did not steal, but emulate : 

' And, when lie would like them appear, 

' Their |;arb, hpt not their cloaihs, did wear.' 

As one of Denham's principal claims, to the 
regard of posterity arises from his improvement 
of our numbers, his versification ought to be con« 
sidered. It will alford that pleasure which arises 
from the observation of a. man of judcrment, 
^naturally right, forsaking ba^ copies by degrees^ 
aiid advancing' towards a better practice, as he/ 
gain^ more confidence in himself. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he 
was about twenty-one years old, may be still 
found the old manner of continuing the sense 
ungracefully from verse to verse: 

* Then all those 

* Who in the dark our fury did escape, 

* Keturaing, know our borrow'd arms, and shape, 
' And differing dialect : then their numbers swell 
'And grow upon us; first Ckoroebeus fell 

* Before Minerva's altar ', next did bleed f 
' Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed > 

* In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed* 3 

* Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded bj 

' Their fcieads-j nor thee, Pantheus^tl^ piety> 
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' Nor consecrated mitre, from the same 

* 111 fate could save ; my coutntr j's funeral flame 
, * And Troy's cold ashes I attest, and call 

* To witness for myself, that in their fall 

* No foes, no death, nor danger I declin'd, 

* Did and deserv'd no less, my fate tb find.' 

From this kind of ccmcatenated metre he afler- 
wards refrained, and taught his followers tlie art 
of concluding tlieir sense in couplets ; which has 
perhaps been with rather too much coustancy 
pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which 
are not infrequent in this first essay, but which 
is to be supposed his maturer judgment disap- 
proved, since in his latter works he has totally 
forborne them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without 
difficulty, by following the sense ; and are for the 
most part as exact at least as those of other poets, 
though now ^nd then the reader is shifted oiF with 
what he can get. 

' O how tranrfTffCd ! 
' How much unlike that Hector, who rdum^d 
' Clad in Achilles' spoils 1' 

And again : 

' From thence a thousand lesser poets sprung 

* Like petty princes from the fall of JRmic.' 
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Sometimes the weigl^t of rhyme is laid upon a 
word too feeble to sustain it: 

. ' Trojr confounded falls 
' From all her glories : if it niight have stood 
' Bj any power, by this right hand it should. 

* —And though my outward state misfortune ha^ 

* Deprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith.* 

* —Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o'ercome, 
' A feigned tear destroys us, against ^hom 

* Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

* Mor ten years' conflict,, nor a thousand saiL' 

He is not very carefxil to vary the ends of his 
Verses : in one passage the word die rhimes threo 
couplets in six. 

Most of these petty faults are in his first pro- 
dnctions, when he was less skilful, or at least less 
dexterous, in the use of words; and though they 
had been more frequent, they could only have 
lessened the grace, not the strength of his com- 
position. He is one of the writers that improved 
our taste, and advanced our language, and whom 
we ought therefore to read with gratitude, though^ 
Laving done much, he left much to do. 



TO THE KING. 

81 R> 

After the delivery of jour Royal fatfaer^s person 
into the handb of the army, I undertaking to the 
Qtteea-mother that I would find some meaa» to 
get access to hiniy she was pleased to send me; and 
lyr the help of Hagh Peteca^ I got^my admi t tance^ 
aiid coming well instructed from the Qu6e% flu« 
Majesty having been kept long in the dark,) be was 
pleased to discourse very freely with, t&e of the 
whole state of his affairs. But,. Sir, I will mit 
launch into an history instead of au epistle. One 
morning waiting on turn at Causham, smiling upou 
me, he said he could tell, me some news of mysdf^ 
which was, that he had seen some verses of mine 
the evening before, (being those toSir R, Fansbaw,) 
and asking me when I made them, I told him two 
or three years since. Ue was pleased to say, that 
having never seen them before, he was afraid £ 
had written them since my return into Bngiand • 
and though he liked them well, he would advis« 
me to write no more; alledging, that when men are 
young, and have little else to do, they might vent 
the overflowings of their fancy tliat way; but when 
they .were thought fit for more serious employ* 
ments,if they still persisted in that course, it would 
look as if they minded not the way to any better. 
Whereupon I stood corrected as long as I had 
^he honour to wait uf on hiih ; and at his departure 



itm HsmiHon-Cottrt he wbs pleased to command 
itte to stay prtvatety at lioodon, to send to him and 
feeeivefram him all his letters from aud to all his 
eonreBpondents af home and abroad ; and I was 
ibiitished with nine several ciphers in order to it ; 
which trust I performed with great safety to the 
pfenons with whom we corresponded : but about 
mat Months after, being discovered by their 
Iinowledget>f Mr. Cowley's hand, I happily escaped, 
both for myself and those that held correspond<ence 
with me. That time was too hot and busy for 
mtch idle speculations : but after I had the good 
Ibrtmie to wait upon vour Majesty in Holland and 
Ftancev yon were pleased sometimes to give me. 
Jhrguments to divert and ppt off the evil hours of 
imf banidhment, which now and then fjeil not 
siiert of your Majesty's expectation. 

After, when your Majesty, departing from Sfc. 
Ilennains to Jersey, was pleased fhsely (without 
mf asking) to confer upon me that pboe whereh % 
ifave now the jionour to serve you, I ^en gave 
<fif(Bt poetical lines, apd made it my busineips to 
draw such others as mig^t be mcnre lervioeal^le to 
your Majesty, and I hope more kstiog. Since 
tkal time I never disobeyed itiy old master^scon* 
Aands ttU this summer atthe Welk,my retirement 
there iMBpting me to cfivett those toelanchdy 
sboogfats which the new apparitions of fbreigiy 
Evasion and domestic discontent gave us: but 
Ibeie cbuds being no# happily hkmti'cverp ah(( 

c9 
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oar sun clearly shining out agiun, I ]iaTereoc»T«iied 
the reinpse, it being suspected that it'woald hwe 
proved tiie epidemical disease of a^y which k 
apt to fail back into the foUies of youth : yet 
Socrates, Aristotle, and Cato, did the same ; aad 
Scaliger saith, that fragment of Aristotle was 
beyond any thing that Pindar or Homer ever wiote- 
I will not call this a Dedication, for those epistles 
are commonly greater absurdities than any that 
come after; for what author can reasonablj 
believe that fixing the great name of some eminent 
patron in the forehead of his book can chama 
^way censure, and that tlie first leaf should be a 
curtain to draw over and hide all the deformities 
that stand beliind it ? neither have I any need of 
such shifts, for most of the parts of this body have 
already had your Majesty's view ; and having past. 
the test of so clear and sharp-sighted a judgment^ 
which has as good a title to give law in matters of 
this nature as in any other, they who shall pre- 
sume to dissent from your Majesty will do more 
wrong to t;heir own judgment than their judgment 
^an dp to me: and for those latter parts whidi 
have not yet received your Maje;sty*s favourable 
aspect, if they who have seen them do not flatter. 
me, (for I dare not trust my own judgment,) thej^ 
will make it appear that it is not with me as with 
most of mankind, who never forsake, their darling 
vices tiU their vices forsake tl^m ;, and that this 
^ivoTQQ waa not /ri^idUati^ causa, but an act. of 
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fi^ce, and nbt of necessity. TheFefore, Sir, I 
shall only call it an Humble Petition that youf 
Majesty will please to pardon this new amour to 
my old mistress^ and my disobedimice to his com. 
mands to whose m^niory I look up with great 
reverence and devotion t and making a serious 
reflection upon that wise advice, it carries much 
greater weight with it now than when it was 
given ; for when age and experience has so ripened 
man's discretion as to make it fit for use, either in 
inrivate or public afibirs, nothing blasts and cor- 
rupts the fruit of it so much as the empty airy 
reputation of being mmMjMWf a; and' therefore I 
shall take my leave of the Muses, at two of my 
pedecessors did, sf^yin& 

** Splendidis longum valedico nugist 
^ Hie versus et cxtera ludicra pono." 

9 

Your Majesty's most faithful 
and loyal subject, and most 
4atifiil and devoted servant, 

;o. pwMAHf 
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MISCELLANIES, 

COOPER^S HILL. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon ; We therefore may suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets those. 
And as courts make not kings, but kings the court. 
So where the Muses and their train resort d 

Parnassus stands ; if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 
jNor wonder if (adrantag'd in my flight, 
'By taking wing from thy auspicious height) 10 
Tliro' untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly, 
More boundless in my fancy tiian my eye ; 
My eye, which swift as thought contracts the space 
That lies between, and first salutes the place 
Crown'd with that sacred pile, so vast, so high, 15 
That whetlier *ti5 a part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspirina; mountain, or descending cloud; 
Paul's, the late theme of such a Muse *, whose flight 
Has b ravely reach'd and soarM above thy height ; SO 
Now shalt thou stand, tho' sword, or time, or fire. 
Or zeal J more fierce than they, thy fall conspire. 
Secure, whilst thee the best of pofets sings, 
Preserv'd from ruin by the best of kings. 

* Mr. WaUer. 
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Under his proud sMr^ey the Citylies, SS 

Aud like a midC benesdi » kil> doth rise, 

Whose state and wealth, thelm7*nessand the crowds 

Seems at tliis distance hot 9 darke> doud. 

And is^ to him who ri^tly things esteems. 

No other in e£fect than what it seems ; 3a 

Where with like haste, tho' several ways, they run. 

Some to mido, and some to be undone ; 

W^hile luxury and wealth, like war and pjeace. 

Are each the other'^s ruin and increase | 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein ^ 

-Thence reconveys, there to be lost agmn. 

ph J h^ppines^ of sweet retired conteiit ! 

To hfi ^ onc^ secure and innocent. 

Windsor the pe^t (where Mars with Venus dwells, 

Beai^ty with strength) abov^ die valley swells 40 

into my ey^e, ^nd doth itself present 

Witli such ^n easy and ujiforc'd ascent, 

Tliat no stupendous predfjice denies 

Access, no horror turn^ aw^y our eyes; 

But such a rise aa doth at once invite 4§ 

A pleasure and a rev^reijice froin the sight : 

Thy mighty master*s emblem, in whose fac« 

Sat meekness, height^n*d with majestic grace | 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only prQiij 

To be the basis of tliai; pompous load. 5Q 

Thau which a nobler weight no mountain bears, 

But Atlas only, which supports the spheres. 

W^hen Nature's iiand this ground did thus advance| 

•Jyvas guided by a wiser pow'r than Chance j; 
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MarkM out for sach an use, as if *t were meant 55 

T' invite the builder, Imd his choice prevent. 

Nor can we call it choice, when what we choose 

Folly or blindness only coold refuse. 

A crown of such majestic towers doth grace 

The gods* great mother, when her heavenly race 60 

Do homage to her ; yet she cannot boast. 

Among that num'rous and celestial host, 

More heroes than can Windsor, nor do^ Fame^s 

Immortal book record more noble names. 

^2ot to look back so far, to whom this isk 65 

Owes the Hrst glory of so brave a pile. 

Whether -to Cssar, Albanact, or Brute, , . 

The British Arthur, or the Danish Canute ; 

(Tho^ this of old no less contest did move 

Tlian when for Homer's birth seven cities Strove ;) 

(Like him in birth, thou should'st be like in fame. 

As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame :) 

But whosoe'er it was. Nature designed 

First a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 

Not to recount those several kings to whom 75 

It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb ; 

But thee, great Edward ! and thy greater son*, • 

(The Lilies which his father wore he won,) 

And thy Bellonaf, who the consort came 

Net only to thy bed but to thy fame, 80 

* Edward III. and the Black Prince, 
t Queen PbUippa.^ 
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m 

She to -thy triumph led one capdve king*. 

And brought that aon which did theseooud bring *^ 

Then didst thou found that Order (whether lore 

Or victory thy royal thoughts did move:) 

Eiich was a noble cause, and nothing less W 

Than i(be 4esign has been the great success. 

Which foreign kings and emperors esteeos 

The secoad honour to their diadem. 

Had thy great Deatiay kml given thee skill 

To knovY, as well as powV to aot her will, 90 

That from those kings who then thy captives wersp 

Li after^times shonld spring a royal pair. 

Who should possess all that thy mighty pow*!^ 

Or thy desires mojre mighty, did devour; 

To whom thei^ better fate reserves whateV 95 

The victor hopes for, or the vanquisli^d fear : 

That blood which thou and thy great grandsire shed» 

iVnd all that sinec these sister nations bled, 

Had been unspilt, and happy Edward known 

That all the bloo4 he spilt had beep his owa. tOQ 

When he -that patron chose to whom are joia'd 

Soldier and martyr, and his arms oonfin'd 

Within the azure prdes, be did seem 

But to foretel and prophesy of him, 

Who to liis realms that azure round hath join'd,109 

Which Nature for their bound at first desiga'd; 

That bound which to the world^s extremest ends; 

pndless itself, its liquid arms extends. 

P Jhfi kinfi of Fjpmctf and Scotia^ 



l^or dcth lUe iheed those emblem* which we paint, 
^ut is himself the soldier and the saint. 1 10 

Here should my wonder dwell, and here my praise^ 
llutmy fix'd thotights ray wandering eye betrays, 
Viewing a neighbVing hillj \thoBfe top of late 
A chapel Crown'd, till in the common fate 
Th' adjoining abbey felL (May no such stortii lid 
Fall on our times, where ruiii must reform !) 
Tell Hie, my Muse ! what monstrous dire offence^ 
What crime, could any Christian king incense 
To such a rage ? Was't luxury or lust ? 
Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just? 1^ 

Were these their crimes ! tiiey were his own much 

more ; 
But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor, 
Who having spent the treasures^ of his crown. 
Condemns their luxury to feed his own ; 
And yet this act, to varnish o'er the shame 125 
Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion's name. 
No crime so bold but would be understood 
A real, or at least, -« seeming good. 
Who fears not to do ill yet fears the name. 
And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 130 
Thus he the church at once protects and spoils; 
But princes' swords are sharper than their styles ; 
And thus to th' ages past he makes amends, 
Then: charity destroys, their faith defends. 
Then did Religion in a lazy cell, ' 135 

In empty airy contemplations dwell, 
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And like the block unmoved lay ; but ours. 
As mucb too active, like the stork devours. 
Is there no template region can bie known 
Betwixt their Frigid and our Torrid zone ? 140 
Could we not wake from that lethargic dr eam. 
But to be restless in a worse extreme ? 
And for that lethargy m%s there no cure 
But to be cast into a calenture ? 
Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far, to make us wish for ignorance, 146 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 
Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? 
Who sees these dismal heaps but would demand 
What barbarous invader sackM the land ? 150 
But when he hears no Goth, no Turk, did bring 
This desolation, biit a Christian king ; 
When nothing but the name of zeal appears 
Twixt our best actions and the worst of theirs ; 
What does he think our sacrilege would spare, 155 
When such th* effects of our devotions are? 
Parting froni thence 'twixt auger, shame, and fear. 
Those for what's past, and this for what's too near. 
My eye descending from the Hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies strays 
Thames ! the mostlov'd of all the Ocean's sons 161. 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs, 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
like mortal life to meet eternity ; 
Tho* with those streanis he no resemblance hold 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold : 166, 
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Ifis genoine and less guilty wealth t* explore^ 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore, 
0*er which be kindly spreads his spacious wing, 
•And batjches plenty for th* ensuing spring ; 170 
Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 
Xik^ mothers which their infants overlay; 
Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 
like profuse kings, resumes die wealth he gave. 
-No unexpected inundations spoil 175 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman^s toil ; 
But godlike his unw^ajpj'd bounty flows; 
First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confined. 
But free and common as the sea or wind ; 180 
When he, to boast or to disperse liis stores^ 
Full of the tributes of his grateful shores. 
Visits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where 'tis, bestows it where it wants. 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants. 186 

So that to us no thing, no place is strange. 
While his fair bosom is the world's exchange. 
O could I flow like thee ! and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 190 

Tho' deep yet clear, tho* gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without overflowing full ; 
Heav*n her Exidanus no more shall boast, 
Whose fame is thine, like lesser current, 's lost ; 
Thy nobler streams shall visit Jove's abodes, 195 
To shine among the stars *^ and bathe the gods. 

 The Foreit 
J? 
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Her« Nature, wbetlier mmv mten* fty f(iU0 
Us for herself with strtmge tariecieSi 
(For thing* of wonder give no lew delight 
T» the wise Maker's than beholders 8i^e;f ^960 
Tho* these delights^ from aei^ral catasM ttote^ 
l^or so our children, thus our friends^ we lov6 ;) 
Wisely she knew the hannony of ^ings. 
As well as that of souAds, from diacord tfpriilga. 
Such was the discord whieh did fim dkpene 200 
Fonti, order, beaaty, thro* the universe ; 
While diTness raoistun!, ooldness heitt resist^ 
All that we have, and that we are, sabstaCS'; 
Wliiie the steep horrid rooghness of die wood 
Strives with the gentle calmnese of the flbod. d^ 
Such huge extremes when Nature doth j^Ate^ 
Wonder from thenoe results, from' dienee de%he. 
The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear. 
That had the self-enamoured * youth gaa*d here. 
So fotally deceived he had not been, 215 

While he the bottom, not his fkce, haif seen. 
But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among'the clouds ; his shoidders and his sidet 
A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 219 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows, 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat; 
The common fate of all diat*s high or great 
Low at his foot a spacious plain is plac*d. 
Between, t&e moimtain and the stream embrac'*!!, 

* KarcUsus* 
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IVhidi ihade and iheitei* from die MU} derives, 2SS 
Yl^le the kind river weaid} mM beaui^ gives^ 
And jn the mixture of ail ^iiestf apJMtan 
Variety, which «ti the. nest eadears^ 
This scene had some b^ Gfeek or Bri^sh bard 
Beheld of old, what stories bod we heard 390 
Of fairies. Satyrs, and the Nyl|^)hs their dames, 
Their fea:itS9 tlieir revels, and their am*roos lames! 
*Tis still the seme, altho* their nury t^mp^ 
All but a Ijuijsk poetic eight escapep 
There Faunas and Sylyaaus keep dieir courts, 235 
And thither all t^ homed host retorts 
To graze ihe rapker mead ; that nobie herd 
On whose sublime and shady fronts is reared 
Nature's g.r<f*at master-pi^o, to shew how soon 
Great things are made, but sooner are undone. 940 
Here have I seen the king, when great affiurs 
Gave leave to slacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chase by all the jflow> 
Of youth, who!$e hopes a nobler prey devour; 
Pleasure with praise and danger they would buy, 
And wish a foe that would not only fly. S4^ 

The stag now conscious of his fatal growth, 
At onee indulgent to his fear and sloth, 
fo some dark covert his retreat had made, 
Where nor man*s eye, nor heaven *s, should invade 
His soft repose ; when th' unexpected sound 25t 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound. . 
KouzM with the noise, he scarce believes his eai-i 
Wilting to think th* illusions of his fear 
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Had giv^nthit fal^e aUuriiybttt straight his view S55 
Confinns that more than all he fears is true. 
BstrayM in all bis strengths, the wood beset^ 
All instruments, all art.s of ruin met. 
He calls to mind his strength, and then his speed, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head ; fliO 
With these t* avoid, with that hi^ fate to meet. 
But fear prevails, and bids him trust hb feet ' 
So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry ; 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 965 
Tbeir disproportion'd speed doth recompenoe ; 
Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent : 
Then tries his friends ; among the baser herd, 
Whena he so lately was obeyM and feared, 970 
His safety seeks: the herd, unkindly wise. 
Or chases him from thence, or from him iliea. 
Like a declining statesman, left forlorn 
To his friends* pity, and pursuers* scorn, 
With shame remembers while himself was one 875 
Of the same herd, himself the same had done. 
Thence to the coverts and the conscious groves. 
The scenes of his past triumphs imd his loves, 
Sadly surveying where he ri^ig'd alone. 
Prince of the soil, and all the herd his owi\, 280 
And like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame. 
And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
His dreadful challenge and his clashing beam i 
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Yet faintly now declines the fatal strife, 88$. 

Bo mach j^s iQve was dearer than his life. 
Now ey'ry Ipaf, and pv^ry moving breath 
Presents a foe, and ev*ry foe a dj^b. 
Weary 'd, fiorsaken, and pursu'd, ^ lasjt 
All safety in de^air of safety plac'd, 390 

Courage he thenpe rcsuoqies, resoIvM to bear 
All their assaults, since *tis iq vain to fear. 
And now, too late, he wishes for tlfe fight 
That strength he wasted 'm ignoble Aight : 
But when he sees the eager chaye TflUew^d, ^9lf 
nimi^elf by dogs, the dogs by i^en pi|rstt*d, 
He straight rievokes his bold re8olv(B, and mor^ 
Kepents his courage than his fear t>^fore^ 
Finds that uncertain ways unsafest are, 
And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 300 
Then to tlie stream, when neither friends, nor forcc^ 
Nor speed, nor art, avail, he shapes his coupe j 
Thinks not their rage so despVate tq essi^y 
Anelement more merciless than they. 
But f^^rless they pursue, nor can the flood 30$, 
Quench their dire tbirpt : *ilas ! they thirsjt for bloodj 
So 'twards a ship the o^-finnM gallies ply. 
Which w^ting sea to ride, or wind to fly. 
Stands bwt to f^l reveng'd oh, those that dare 
Tempt the last i'ury of extreme despair. 3 10. 

§0 fares the stag; ^mong tir enraged hounds 
|]tepels their force, andwounds returns for wounds. 
And as a hero, whom his baser foes 
J^ ^oops surround; no^ thes^ assai^ now those^ 

p3 
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Tho* prodigal of life, disdains to die 3^ 

By common hands ; but if he can descry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he cails,i 
And begs his fate, and then contented fall^. 
So when the King a mortal shaft lets fly 
f fom his unerring hi^nd, then glad to die, S2Q 
Proud of the wound, to it resigns his blood,| 
And stains the crystal with a purple flood. 
This a more innocent and happy chase 
Than when of old, but in the self-same place. 
Fair Liberty pursu'd *, and' meant a prey 325 
To lawless Power, here turnM, pnd stood at bay ; 
When in that remedy all hope was placed 
Which was, or should have been at least, the last. 
Here was that Charter seal'd wherein the crown 
-All marks of arbitrary power lays down : 3S0 
Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear^ 
The happier style of king and subject bear: 
Happy when both to the same centre niove, 
When kings give liberty and subjects love. 
Therefore not long in force this Charter stood ; 335 
Wanting that seal, it must be sealM in blood. 
The subjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took the more to crave : 
Till kings, by giving, gave themselves away. 
And ev*n that power that should deny betray. 340 
' Who gives constrained, but his own fear reviles, 
* Not thank'd, but scorn*d ; nor are they gifts, but 
spoils.* 

* Bunny Mead, whert the Maftia Cbarta was first S6alc4» 
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Thus kingt^ by grasping more than they could hold^ 
Tint made their subjects by oppression bold ; 
And popular sway^ by forcing kings to giv$ 345 
More than was fit for subjects to receive, 
Kan to the same extremes; and one excess 
Made both, by striving to be greater,r less. 
When a calm river, rais'd with sudden rains^ 
Or snows dissolved, overflows th' adjoining plains, 
Thebusbandmen with high-rais'd banks secure 351 . 
Their greedy hopes, and this he can endure; 
But if with bays and dams they strive. to force 
His cliannel to a new or narrow course. 
No longer theu within his banks he dwells^ 355 
First to a torrent, then a deluge, swells ; 
Stronger and fiercer by restraint, he roars, 
And knows no bound, hut makes his pow^r his 
shores. . 



ON THE EARL OF STRAFFORD*S 

TRIAL AND D£^TH. 

(jTREAT Strafford ! worthy of that name, tho* all 
Of thee could be forgotten^but thy fall, 
Crushed by imaginary treason*s weight. 
Which too much merit did accumulate. 
As chymists gold from brass by fire would draw. 
Pretexts are into treason for^*d by law. 
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Hb wisdom tach, at once it iii<) afpei^ 

Three kingdoms' wonder, and three kingdorae^f^ 

Whtist^n^e he stood forth, and seemMy^alt^* 

Each had an army, as an equal foe. 

Such was his force of ekiqaence, to make 

The hearers more concem'd than ha that ^aka. 

Each seemM to act that part he came to see. 

And none was more a looker on than he. 

So did he move oar passions, some were knowa 

To wish, for the dc^oe, the crime iheir own. 

Now private pity strove with puhlie hate. 

Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate, 

Now they could him if he could them foi^ive; 

He's not too guilty, hut too wise to live ; [bopft 

Less seem those facts which Treason's nicknamit< 

Than such a fear'd ability Cor more. 

They after def^h their fears of him express, 

His innocence and thi&ir own gui)t confess. 

Their legislative frenzy ^hey repent. 

Enacting it should make no prtc^ent. 

Hiis ^ite h^ could h^ve 'acap'kli hi^t would not lo^ 

Honour for life, but rather noblv Phosp 

Death from thdr fears than safety from liis own. 

That, his last action all the rest mfght crown, 
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ON MY LORD CROFT'S 

AND MY JOURNEY INTO POLAND. 

From whence we brought iO,OOOL for his Majesty^ 
by the decimation of his Scottish subjects there^ 

T I- 

OLE, tole, 
Gentle beU ! for the soul 
Of the pure one3 in Pole, 
Which are damn'd in our scroU., 

• II. 

Who having felt a touch 

Of Cockram's greedy clutch. 

Which tho' it was not much. 

Yet their stubbornness was sttdi, j - 

m. 

That when We did arrive, 
'Gainst the stream we did strive; 
They:would neither lead nor drive; 



IV. 


\ 


Nor lend . , . 


. o i. 


An ear to a friend, 




Nor an answer would send 


« 


To our letter so well penned; t 


• • 
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V. 

Nor assist pur a£bin 
With their moaies nor dieir wares^ 
As their answer now dediyes» 
But only with their prayers, 

VI, 

Thus they did persist. 
Did and said wha^ ihey Ijsty 
Till the diet was dismist ; 
Bat then our breech they kist« 

VIL 
For when 

It was mov'd there and then 
They should pay one in tei^ 
Tlie diet said. Amen. 

vni, 

, And because Ihey are loatib 
To discovar the troth, 
Tlity molt pwt word and oath, 
Hio' they will forfeit both. 

TliUB the constitution 
Condemns them every oim^ 
From tho father to fiia son. 

X. 

But John 

^bur ftiend MoUessos) 
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Thou^t us to have outgoAo 
With a quaint invention. 

like the prophets of yore^ 
He complaint long before 
Of the mischiefs in storey 
Aye, and thrice as niuch more« 

xn. 

And with that wicked lie 
A letter they came by 
From our kingfs M^^csty. 

xnt 

Bttt Fate 

Brought the letter too late ; 

Twtts of too old a date 

To relieve theiridamn'd state. 

XIV. 

The letter's to be seen, 
With 8^ of wax so green. 
At Dantzigy where 't has beetx 
Turned into good Latin. 

XV. 

But he that gave the hint 
This letter for to print 
Must al9o pay his stmt. 
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XVI. 

That trick, 

Had it come in the nid^^ 

Had touch*d us to the quick; , 

But the messenger fell sick. 

, XVIL 

Had it later been wrote, 
And sooner been brought^ 
They had got what they sought; 
But now it serves for nought. 

XVIIL 

On Sandys* they ran aground. 
And our return was crown'd 
With fuU ten thousand pound. 

ON MR. THO. KILLIGREW'S 

EETUBN FROM VENICE, 

AND MR. WILLIAM MURRETO/ 

FBOM SCOTLAND. 

Our resident Toip 

From Venice is come, 

And hath left the statesman* behind him; 

Talks at the same pitch, 

Is as wise, is as rich; 

And just where you left him you find him. 

 Mr.W. 



u. 

But wbo says he was aot 

A man u^ much plot 

May repent that falaeaccusattoa; . 

ilaviug plotted and penn'd 

Si« plays, to attend 

The farce of his ncigociation. 

m. 

Before you were told - 

How Satan* the old 

Came here with a beard to his middle; . . ./^ 

Tho' he changed face and name. 

Old Will was the same. 

At the noise of a can and a fiddle. 

These statesmen, you believe, 

Send straight for the shrteve, 

For he is one too, or would be; 

But he drinks no wine, 

Which is a shrewd sign 

That airs not so well as it should be. 

V. 

These three, when they drink. 

How little do they think 

Of banishment^ debts, or dying > 

Not old with their years, 

Nor cold with their fears, 

But their angry stars still defying, 

• Mr. W. Muney, 
OENHAM. JB 



VI. 

Mirth makes them nol mad^ 

Nor sobriety sad; 

feitof that they a»B nlduia » danger? 

AtParisyatBome, 

At the Hagne, thereat home; 

TWegood fellow is no «diem «straager» 



ON MR. ABEL COWLEY'S DEATH, 

AVD BVIIIAL AMONGST THE ANCIENT POSTS* 

Ou> Chaucer, like the morning star. 
To us discovers day from fWr; 
His light those mkts aad clouds dissolved 
Which oar dark natio» long iavdv^ } 
Bat he descending tp the shades^ 
Darkness i^pun the age invades. 
Next (like AurcNra) Speaser iQesy 
Whose purple bhtab the day fonshouvs ; 
The other three with his ojvn fires 
PhcBbus, tlie poet's god, inspires ; . 
By Shakspeare's, Johnson*Sy Fletcher^s lines 
Our stage's lastre Home's outshines, 
These poets near oar princes sleep. 
And in one grave their mansion keep^ 
They liv'd to see so many days, 
'Till time had hlastied aU their hays : 



But cursed \m Hhe fatal haur 

That pluckTd the fairest^ sveetrstioKirer 

That in the Moses* garden grew, * 

And amongst wkhnr'd laureis threwr ! 

Timei which made ^kemt their foMe eudive^ 

To Cowley scarce dk) ripeneas p«e» 

Old modier Wit, and Natote, gate 

tShakspeaoe and FktGheraU tbey-htM: 

In Spenser^ and in Johnson^ Art 

Of fiiower Nature ^ the start ; 

Biitfeothinbim«6«)aalare^ ' 

Noae knows which bears the lu^itr shiipt.. 

To him no author was unkiMiwn) • i 

Yet what he wrote wa» all his ewa : 

He aseked not the flBodentgold, 

Nor, with Ben Johnson, did make Ixdd 

To plunder ail the Roman stonee 

Of poets ^nd of orators^ 

Horace^s wit and Virgilfs slate 

He did not eteal but ematate ; 

And when he would like them i^pear^ 

Their garb but not their clothes did wear. 

He not from Rome alone^ but Greece^ 

like Jason, hraui^ the Gdden Pleeee^ 

To him that Umg^age <tbd^ to noae 

Of th' others) as hit oi#i» wtis kaawii. 

On a stiff gale (as Flaecua* sings) 

The Thebaa swan eatendt his wi^s, 

• lUsPUiMok 
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When thro' tfa* ethereal cUmds he Hits ; 
To the nune pitch our swan doth rise. 
Old Piiidar's flights by him are readied. 
When on that gale his wings are «tretch'd. 
His fancy and his judgment such. 
Each to the other seem'd too mudi ; 
His severe judgment (giving law) 
His modest fancjr kept in awe; 
As rigid husbands jealous are 
When they believe then* inves too fair. 
His English Streams jo pure did flow. 
As all that saw ainl tasted know; 
But for his Latin iTein, so dear^ • 
Strong, full, and high» it doth appear *, 
That were immortal Vixgil here, 
Him for hift judg^ he would, not fear. 
Of that great portraiture so tnie, 
A copy pencil never drew. 
My Muse her soiig bad ended, here^ 
But both their Genii straight appear : 
Joy and amaaement her did strike; 
Two twins she never saw. so like. 
Twas taught by wise Pythagoras 
One soul might thro' more bodiea p^as : 
Sedng such transmigration there. 
She thought it not a fahia here.. 
Such a resemblance of all parCs^ 
life, death, age, fortune nature, arts. 
Then lights her torch at theirs, to tell 
And show the wotld this parallel : 

• Hb test wotlcs* 
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FixM and contemplative their look% 

Sdll turning orer Nature's^ books ; 

Their works chaste, moral, and divine, 

Wtww irpff and d*ight cowdbipcj; : 1 . 

They, gilding dirt, in noble verse 

SoskcpbiloMphyirehflar^ : .* \\ 

When befoes, gods, or g<H^lik^ki»gil, :.•.,»,. 

They F^we, on their e?8f^d wij?g% . .rj .. 

To the oeleftial orbs thfty cUo9Ai^< . 

And with th' bannoniovJi apheres.keep liiff^^ a < a 

](ior did their actioss ffdl behind . . j ^ . i 

Tbeiii words, W with like cand<wr4hiB,'4i . 

Each drew fair c^Mracters, yet none 

Of' these they ff ign'd esceli dieir aw«» 

Both by two (^eoVous princes Wd^ ^ . . .\ 

Who knew, apd judged what they approv'4; .,. 

Yet having eaich the same desire^ 

Both from the Vusy throng retire. 

Their bodies, to their minds xesigii'dy 

Car'^ not to propagate their kioa: j 

Yet the' both fell before their hour„ 

Time on their offspring hath no power : /; 

Nor fire nor Face their bays shall blast^ 

Nor death's dark veil their day overcast. 
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MR. JOHN FLETCHER'S WORKS. 

So shall we jojy when alt whoA Ifetots and worms 
Have tuni'd codieir o\^ itaibfetances and forms; 
Whom eanh to e&rthj or iir^ hath chan^ lio fire> 
We shall behold nforethah at first entire $> - 
As nwf'Wi ^ to see all tht^e tifay own '^ ' ' ' 
In this nw Muse's reseiiirectioh, [wtMmds 

Whose ftattef^d' parts fivtn thy own race' more 
Hath sufier'd dkan /Actbon fhrfm hk hdands * 
Which first llieh'brarnHnd'then their belly fx^d. 
And from their excrcfmeiits new poets bred. 
But Doi^thylf^^Araged, from het'ui'nf^ • 
like ghosts of muvfiei^d'bodies, does retih'n 
T aocuse the murders; to right the stage^ 
Andandeceiv«^tfieldhg-abtiscddge ' 
Which casts thy priiise on them to whom Hiy wit 
Gifes not more gold than they give di^oss to' it : 
Who, not content, like fdous, to prirloin. 
Add treasoA to it, and d^^ie th^ coin. , 
But whitheram iPstray'd ? i A^ed not raise 
Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise^ 
Nor is thy fame on les<er ruins built, 
Nor need thyjuster title the foul guilt 
pf eastern kings, who, to secure their reigu, 
Must have their brothers^ sons, and kuidred slain. 



Then was Wit's empire «(f|the fatal Iteight^ 

When labouring aod sidkin^with its weighty 

From thence a ttiousanci lesser poets spnmg, 

like pethr princes from tHe ft^l of Rome ; 

When J6{lnk>ii, Shakspeare; and thyself, did sity 

And swayM in the triumvirate of wit-— 

Yet what from Jobnfon's oil and svreat did flowy- 

Or what more easy Nature. did bestow 

On Shakspeare'sgentier Muse, in thee, full grovri^ 

Their graoes both appear, yet so that none 

Can say here Nature ends and Art begins, 

But mix'd like tii' elements, and born like 'twnia^ ' 

So interwove, so like, so mucb the same. 

None this mere Natvre, tfaSatmere Art, can nana. 

rPwas tikis the Ancients pieant : nature and skili 

Are the two tops of their Parnassus' hill« 



NATURA NATURATA. 
I 

What gives us that'fautastic Ht. 
That all our judgment and our wit 
To vulgar custom we submit? 

11. 

Treason, theft, murder,, and all the rest 
Of that foul legion we so detest, 
Are in their proper names exprest. 



umoaUAiinM^ '^ 



lit. 

Whj U it then chou^t JSJQ or shwe 

Those nQce$sai7^{>ait» to .paine 

Frooir wlieuoe «f woAt^awi y^heoc^ wje ciw»ef 

iV; 

Nattiie, whAleVr the wnints^ re<]atres ; 
With love inflaming our desires, 
Finds engines fit to qaench those fires : 

Death she abhws ; yet iHiett eMii die 
We're present ; bet oo stemkr-by 
liooka on when we that bss enpplj* 

VT. 

Forbidden wares sell twice as dear;' 
Ev'n sack prohibited last year 
A most abominable rate did bear. 

vn. 

Tis plain our eves and ears are mce^ 
Only to raise, by that; device. 
Of those commodities the price. 

VIIL 
Thus reason's shadows us betray, 
By tropes and figures led astray. 
From Nature, both her guide and way» 



if-RIENDSatl^ k^ SINGLE LIF£ 

AdAtNn 
iOVE AND iUSaHriSt. 

^ t • 

Xjove ! an what poison is thy dart 
Dipp'd when it niakes a bl««duig hearth 
None know but they who feel the iinatt« 

it: 

It is not thou hut we are blind, . 
And our corporeaI«yc£s (we find) 
Dazzte the optics of our rniBd* 

nt 

Love to our citadel resort^ ; 
Thro* those deceitful sallyports 
Our sentinek betray oar forts. 

ly. 

What subtle witchcraft inan constrmn^ 
To change hii pleasure into pains. 
And all his freedom into chains ? 

May not a prison^ or a grwre^ 
Like Wedlock, honour^s titljB havel 
That word xaakes free-bosn- man a sla?«i 



if 



C8 ^ MfSCEfO^nil^ 

VI. 

How lu^py he that loves not lives ! 
Him aekhei hops nor fear deceives 
To Fortune who no h(ytage giveau 

vn. 

How anconoftni*d in ibMgi to come! ^ 
If here aneasjy finds at j^mey 
At Paris, or Madrid, his home. 

vnL 

Secure from low and private ends, 
His life, his zeal, his wealth, attends 
W& prince, his country,, and his friends. 

IX. 
Dai^r and honoar are hb joy ; 
But a fond wife or wwitoo boy 
May all those generous tht^ughts destroy. 

X- 

Then he lays by tha:pttUic eara. 
Thinks of providmg for an hoif ; 
Lsanis how to get, and bow to spare* 

XI, 

Nor (ire, nor foe, nor f^te, nor night, 

The Trojan herd did a&ight, 

Who bravely twice renewed the fight ; 

XDL 

Tho* ftill his foes in nttnlber grew*, 
Thicker their darts and- arrows ifleW| 
Tet^ left aione, noiear Ivebiew^ 



miENllSatP yiKB SUrOLE LIFE. S9 

xra 

But Death ia aU^ her fbrms dppemn 
From ^ry thmg be sees mid bean, 
For whom he lirads mid whoai he he 

XIV. 
Love, making aU tbtiig» else h» foes^ 
Like a fierce torrent pverflows 
Whatever doth his course appose. 

XV. 
This was the cause, the poets sung. 
Thy mother from the sea was sprung; 
But they were mad to make thee young, 

XVT. 
Ho* father, not her son, art thou : 
From our desires our actions grow; 
And ^rom the cause tV effect must i)ow. 

xvn. 

Love is as old as place or time; 
Twas he the fatal tree did din^, 
Oraodsire of fatlier Adam's crime. 

xvni. 

Well may's! tiiou keep jCbis world in awe ; 
Religion, wisdom, honour, law. 
The tyrant in his tri«Mnph draw^ 

XIX, 
'TIS he commands the powers ahoVe ; 
Phcebus resigns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder to the god of Love. 
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XX. 

To him doth his feign'd mother yteld^ 
Nor Mars (her champion) his flaming shield 
Guards him, when Cupid takes tlie field, 

XXI. 

He clips Hope's wings, whose airy bliss 
Much higher than fruition is. 
But less than nothing if it miss. 

xxn. 

When matches Love alone projects^ 
The cause transcending the effects, 
That wildfire's quench'd in cold neglects ;, 

xxin. . 

Whibt those conjunctions prove the best 
Where Love 't of blindness dispossest 
By perspectives of interest. 

XXIV. 

Tho' Sol'mon with a thousand wives 
To get a wise successor strives, 
But one (and be a fool) survives. 

XXV. 

Old Rome of children took no care; 

They with their friends their beds did share^ 

Secure t' adopt a hopeful Iieir. 

XXVI. 
Love drowsy days and stormy nights 
Makes, and breaks friendship, whose delights 
Feed, but not glut, our appetites. 



xxvn. 

Wrlf-cboften fHendship, the most noble 
Of virruc?s, all our joys makes double, 
And ioto halves difidet oar trouble. 

xxvnii 

Bat when th* unlucky knot we tie. 
Care, av'rice, fear, and jealousy^ 
Make friendship languish tdl it die. 

XXIX. 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their prey in pieces tear. 
To quarrel with themselves forbear: 

XXX. 

Yet tim'rous deer and harmless sheep 
When love into their veins doth creeps 
That law of Nature cease to keep. 

XXXI. 

Who then can blame the amVous boy 

Who, the fair Helen to enjoy, 

To quench his own set fire on Troy ? 

XXXIl. 
Such is the world's prepostVous fate, 
Amongst all creatures mortal bate 
Love (tho' immortal) doth create. 

XXXIU. 
But Love may beasts excuse, for they 
Their actions not by reason sway, 
Bui their brute appetites obey. 



XXXIV. 

But man 's that sanige beast, 'whose nuod^ - 
From reason to self-love declin'dy 
Delists to prey upon his kind. 

A SPEECH AGAINSt PEACS 

AT THE 

CLOSE COMMITTEE. 

To the tune of, " I went/rom EnglandJ^ 

But will jott now to peace incline^ 
And languish in the main design. 
And leave us in the lurch? 
I would not monarchy destroy, 
But as the only way t' enjoy 
The ruin of the church. 

Is not the Bishop's bill deny'd. 
And we still threatened to be try*d; 
You see the King embraces 
Those counsels he approrM before ; 
Nor doth he promise, which is more, 
That we shall have their places. 

Did I for this bring in the Scot f 
(For 'tis no secret now) die plot 
Was Saye's and mine together. 
Did I for this return again, 
And spend a winter tliere ii»T«in, 
Once more t' invite them hither ? 



A »E£CB AGJJSST VftACE, &C. 8$ 

no' more oar money than oor oause 
Their brotheily awittance fibawsy 
My labour was not lost. 
At my return I brought you theuce 
Necessity, their strong pretence^ 
And these s^all ^uit the cost. 

Did I for this my cottatry bring 
To help their knight against their ldQ[^ 
And raise the first sedition ? 
Tho' I the business did decline^ 
Yet I contrived the whole desigai 
And sent them thair petition. 

So many nights spent in the Cf^ / 

In that invisible Comimttaey 

The wheel that governs all: 

From tdence the change ia ^orch and stata. 

And all the mischief bears the date 

From Uaberdashera' HalL 

Did we force Ireland to despair^ 

Upon the King to cast the war^ 

To make the world abhor him» 

Because the rebels us'd his name ? 

Tho' we ourselves can do tlie same. 

While both alike, were for him. ^ 

• » 

Then th6 same fire we khuiHedhefe . . 

With what was given ce qaeaeb it there. 
And wisely lost that natiefx^: ^ . ^ ^ 

t2 
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To do as crafty beggars use. 
To maim themseivetr, thereby t* 
The simple man's compassion., 

Have I so often passed between 

Windsor and Westminster unsee% 

And did myself dividei 

To keep his Excellence in awe^ 

And give thi^ Parliamoit thelaw? 

For they knew none beside. ^ ' 

Did I for this ta1(e pains to teach 

Uur aealous ignorants to pr&nfh. 

And did their lungs inspire; 

Gave them their cesttSy^iOti^d tSim ^beir pwfC^ 

And taught them all their ikfitt arts 

To fling abroad the fire? 

Sometimes to b«gy sometimes to thieateDt 

And say the Cavaliers are beaten. 

To stroke the people's ears; 

Then straight wheA victory grows chei^ 

And will no more advance the heap. 

To raise the price of fetiurs. 

And now the bpoks^aod- no*? 4he beU^ 

And now our act, the;{ireiic]ier telis^ . . 

To ediiy the people; 

All our divinity is dewSy - 

And we hiive made of eqnidiiM 

Th« pulpit and the 



A SPEECH AAMMff YlaCE, &C. $6^ 

And shall we kindle c!l llibAHiio 

Only to put it out again f 

And must we now give ^*etf ^ 

And only end where we begun .^ 

In vain this mischief we have done, ' < 

If we can do no more. 

If meniniMacecanhamtheirrigiity ' 

ViThere's the ne6e8sit5r to fight. 

That breaks both law and oath ? 

They U say they fight not for the cause. 

Nor to defend the king aad laws. 

But us against them both. 

£tther the cause at first was ill. 

Or being good, it is so still ; 

And thence they will infer 

That either now or at the first 

They were deceived ; or, which is worst, 

That we ourselves may err. 

Bat plague and famine will come in, 
For they and we are near of kin, 
And cannot go asunder : 
But while the wicked starve, indeed. 
The saints have ready at their need 
God's providence and plunder. 

Princes we are if we prevail. 
And gallant villains if we faU. 
When to our fame 'tis 0ld, 



It will not be Qfiir l«iK of fiiaiaey 
Since a new state we could'nut niat. 
To have destro/d the,irftt. ' 

Then let us sbijy and B^t, and ▼ote, 
Till London is not worth a groat; 
Oh ! 'ds a patient beast ! 
When we have gi^Fd and tir'd llie timla, 
And can no longer have the rule. 
We'll have the spoil at least. 



To the Five Memhert cfthe Han, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

TB£ BUMBLE PBTITIOV OF TB£ POJETS. 

After so many concurring petitions 
From all ages and sexes, and all conditions. 
We come in the rear to present our follies 
To Pym, Stroude, Haslerig, Hampden, and Holies. 
Tho* set form of prayer be an abomination. 
Set forms of petition find great approbation ; 
Therefore as otliers from th' bottom of tlieir souls, 
So we from the depdi and bottom of our bowls, 
Ac6>rding unto the bless'd form you have taught us, 
We thank you first for the ills yldu have brought us: 
For the good we receive we thank him that gave it. 
And you for the confidence only to crave ic 



THE PITl«ltir/.»r Till^ POETS. Sf * 

Of' ]»nviiegey (like tile rest: of mit nation) ; 
Hut *m tion« of yoars of which .w€ have spc^Q, 
MTIftch never had being «i\til ^lej were broken. ; ' 
But ours is a privilege audent and native. 
Hangs not on an ordinance or.pow*r legislative, 
^nd, first *tis to speak whatever we please, , 
Without fear of a prison or pursuivants* fees. ' 
>^xt) that we only may lie by authority ; 
But In that also you have got the priority, 
TvTexty an old custom, our fatliers did name it 
Poetical License, and always did claim it. 
By this we have powV to change ^e into youth. 
Turn nonsense to sense, and falsehood to truth : 
In brief, to make good whatsoever is faulty; 
This art some pOet, or the devil, has tau^t ye : 
Jind this our property you have invaded, 
^nd a privilege of both Houses have made it. * 
But that trust above all in poets reposed, 
That kings by them only are made and deposed : 
This tho* you cannot do, yet you are willing; 
Bat when we undertake deposing or killing. 
They're tyrants and monsters ; and yet then the poet 
Takes full revenge on the villains that do it. 
And when we resume a sceptre or crown. 
We are modest, and seek not to make it our own. 
Btttii''t not presumption to write verses to you, 
\Vho make better poems by far of the two? 
For all those pretty knacks you compose, 
Alas! what are they but poem^t in prpse i 



9»' 

Aad bitwrwii tete Midoiin tta<iV tt»diffct«BQ0; 
But thatyoiirtw«iittlieiiiyme,tbe«rityiiiKl the woao. 
But for lying (the most Bobl« |Mrt of a poet) 
Yoii hav« it abnndMitly, and yovrtelvct kiKMr it; 
And tho* you art modest, aodTsccm to abhor it^ 
It has done you good 8arnce,and thank Hell for it* 
Aitho* the old maxim remains still in force^ 
That a sanctify'd canse must have a sanctify'd 
If poverty be a part of oar trade, [coarse* 

So far the whole kingdom potts you hare made; 
Nay, even so far as undoing will do it. 
You have made King Charles himself ^ poet : 
But provoke not hia Muse, for ail the world knows 
Already you have had too much of hia proae. 

A WESTERN WONDER. 

JJo you not know, not a fornight ago, 
How they bragg'd of a Western Wonder? 
When a bundred and ten slew five thousand men 
With the help of lightning and thunder? 

Ttiere Hopeton was slain again and again. 

Or else ray author did lie; 

With a new Thanksgiving for the dead who areliTini^ 

To God and his servant Chidleigh. 

But now on which side w/^ this miracle try*d? 
I hope we at last areeven ; ^ ' 
For Sir Ralph and his knaves are risen from tbetr 
To cudgel tiie dewna of Ptnm. [gravea 



A SECOND- WBSKCBjr WOK D£R. 9f 

-AvA ihete Stamford came^ for his hooour was kon^ 
Of tke gout three mouths ti^ether ; 
3ttt it prov'd^ whea tliey fought^ but amcauig gouty 
for his heels were lighter than efver. 

For now he outruas his arms an^ his guns^ ^ 

And leaves all his money behind him. 
But th^ follow after ; unless he takes watci^ • * 
At Plymouth again they, will find him. . ,: ... ^ 

What Reading hath cost, and Stamford hath los^ 
Go^s deep in the Sequestrations ; 
These wounds will not heal with your new great seal^ 
Kor Jepson's declarations. 

No«v Peters and Case, in your prayV and grate^ , 
Remembef the new Thanksgiving ; 
Isaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 
^r shortly you'll dig for your living. 

•  . « 

A SECOND WESTERN WONDER- ' 

y ou heard of that Wondef, of the liglitnittg and 
VThidi'made the lie so much the louder: [thdnder,' 
Now Kst to aiiother, th&t miracle's brother, 
Which was done with a firkin of powder. 

O what a damp it struck thro' the camp ! 
But as for honest Sir Ralphs 
It blew him to the Vies without beard or eyes. 
But at least tliree heads and a halfl 
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Wiwa imt CMM die lnok>faicli tbe ^_ 

From the preadung te^l^t Wcter, [took 

Where, in die fim fj^, stood the eoiM|««ror*t fao^ 
\Vhidi nuuie tt thw moch the better. 

BolDow, mthmt lyings you nmy paint him ilyngi 
At Bristol tfa^ say you may find him ; 
Greet Wiliiam the Con. so fast he did run. 
That he left half his name behind him. 

And DOW came the post, save all that was lost; 
But, alas ! we are past deceiving 
By a trick so stt^le, or else such a tale 
Might amount to a new Tlianksgiviog. 

Tfus made Mr, Case witli a pitiful face 

In the pulpit to fall a-weeping ; 

Hio' his mouth utter d lies^ truth fell fromhisey«% 

Which kept the Lord Mayor from sleeping. 

Now shut up shops, and spend your last drops 
For the laws, not your cause, you lUac loath eoif 
Lest Essex should start, and play ihe second jNMt 
Of the worsh^ful Sir JqIui Hotham. 



C 4t 3 

A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

SIK JOHN POOLEY 
MR. THOMAS KILLIGREW. 

V 

POOL. 

jTo theOy dear Tom ! myself addressing, 
Most (laeremoDioiHdy confessing 
That I of late have been compretsmg. 

Destitute of my wonted gravity 
I perpetrated arts of p^vity 
In a contagious concavity. 

Making efforts with all my puissance^ 
For some venereal rejouissance^ 
I got (as one may say) a. nuisance* 

KiL« Come leave this fooling. Cousin Pooley^ 
And in plain English tell as truly 
Why under ^' eyes you look so bluely ? 

Tis not your hard words will avail you ; 
Your Latin and your Greek will fail you. 
Till yott speak plainly what doth ail you. 
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When young yon led a life monasticy 

And wore a vest ecelesiastife; 

Now in your age you grow fantastic.  

POOL. Without more preface or fornuJity^ 
A female of malignant quality 
Set 6re on label of mortality;. 

The faeces of which ulceration 
Brought o*er the helm a distillation 
Thro* th* instrument of propagation. 

Kit. llieny Cousin, (as I guess the matter,) 
You have been an old fornicator. 
And now are shot *twixt wind and water. 

Your style has such an ill complexion. 
That from your breath I fear infection, 
That ev*n your mouth needs an injection. 

You that were once so economic, 
Quitting the thrifty style laconic. 
Turn prodigal in macaronic. 

Yet be of comfort, I shall send-a 
Person of knowledge^ who can mend*<i 
Disaster in your nether eud-a — 

Whether it pullen be or shanker, 
Cordee, and crooked like an anchor ; 
Your cure too costs you but a spanker. 



Or tho' your piss be sharp as razor, 
Do but CQrtfer with Dr. Frazer, 
He'll make your running nag a paceri 

Nor shall you need your silver-quick, Sir; 
Take ^ongo Murrey's black elixir. 
And in a week it cures your p— , Sir. 

But you that are a man of learning, 
So read in Virgil, so discerning, 
MetliinkstVards fifty should take ^rning. 

Once in a pit* you did miscarry ; 
That danger might have made one wary : 
This pit is deeper than the quarry. 

Pool. Give me not such disconsolation. 
Having now cur*d njy iuflammationy 
To ulcerate my reputation. 

Tho' it may gain the ladies' favour, 
Ye t it may raise an evil' savour 
Upon all grave and staid behav'oor. 

And I will rub my mater pia, . / 

To find a rhyme to gonorrhea^ 
And pi^t it in my litania. 

* Hantinf near F&ris, he and hii hone fttt i&lo « ^nfk 






THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 

PREFACE* 

My euly iniiti«fli» mm my ■odciit Mom, 
That Strang Circcan Udoor oea<e V inflise, 
'WhcKwith thoa didat intosioate my yafithi 
Now tboof, with disenchanted wings, to truth* 
As the dove's flight did guide Aneas, now 
May thfaie conduct me to the golden hough : 
Tell (lU&e a talloid oak) how Coaming Aoota 
To heaven her hranchcs, apd to hcU her iwCi* 

W^RElr God from eartli formM Adam in dte east, 
He his own image on the clay imprest. 
As subjects then the whole creation came. 
And from Xheir natures Adam them did name ; 
Not from experience, (for the world was n'ew,) 5 
He only from their cause their natures knew. 
Had memory been lost with innocence, 
We had not known the sentence north* offence. 
Twas his chief punishment to keep in store 
The sad remembrance what he was before ; 10 
And tbo' th' ofiending part felt mortal pain, 
Th' immortal part its knowledge did retain. 
After the flood «rts to Chaldea fi^ ; 
The father of the faithful there did dwell. 
Who both their parent «iid instruetar was ; 15 
From thence did leamtag into Egypt pass. 
Moses in all th' Egyptian arts was skili'di 
Wb|p beav'nly jpow'r that chosen veaasi fiUM; 
Ana we to his high inspiration owe 
That what was done before the flood we know. 90 



THE rftoGmise <ir uurnikg, 4S 

From Egypt trts their progrets made tu Greece, 
Wrapped in tlie M^ of the Oddeo Fleece. 
Musseos first, then Orpheos, enrilife 
Mankind, end gave the world their deities : 
To many gods tiiey taught devotaon, OS 

Which were the difrtiiict faculties o^ one : 
Th' Etemai Came in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the first divines* 
God Moses firet, then David, did inspire. 
To compose anilieme for his heavenly qoire: 30 
To tfa' one the style of Friend he did impart, 
On th' other stamp the likeness of his lieart i: < • 
And Moses, in the <^ original, 
Sv'n God the poet of the wotdd doth calL 
Next those old Greeks Pythagoras did rise, Jf 
Thn^Soorates, whom th' oracle call'd wise. 
The divine Piato moral virtue shows, 
Then his disci|de Aristotle rose. 
Who Nature's secrets to the world did teach. 
Yet that great sonl our noveliste impeach : 4Q 
Too mudi manoring filFd liiat MA with weeds, 
While sects, like locusts, did destroy the seeds^ 
The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, » 

Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits. 
PraadGhreeoe tA\ nations else barhariains held, 4S 
Busting her learning all the world excelled. 
Plying from tbence *, to Italy it came. 
And to the realm of Nafifes gave the MUQep 
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§6 IftKXtLANrSS. 

Till both tbeir aatioD and their arts did coibe 
A welcome trophy to triomphwit Home. 50 

Then wharesoe'er her conqViug Eagles fled. 
Arts, learnings and civilitjrwere spread ; 
And as in this oar microcosm the hetrt. 
Heat, spirtt> motion^ gives to ev'ry part. 
So Rome's victorioas infioenoe did disperse . 65 
All her own virtues thro' the universe. . 
Here some digression I must make, t' aceuae 
nee,: my fergetftd anduograteful Musel 
Couldst thou from Greece to Latiom takethy fligbtf 
And ndt to thy great ancestors do rights 60 

I can no more believe old Homer blind, 
"TThan thole whb- say the^sun iiath never shinkl : •. 
Hk age wherein be iivM was dark, but he ' : 
Could not want sight w^o taught the wwld fD see; 
They who Minerva from Jo^*s head.derive, 65 
Might make old Homer's scull the Muses' hisre^ 
And from his bram that. Helicon distill 
Whose racy liquor didiiis oi&pring fill. 
Nor old Anacredo^ Hcsiod^Theocrite^ 
Mult we forgetj- nor Pindar's lofty flight • 70' 
Old Homer's sou), at last from Greece retir'd^ 
In Italy th4 Mantuan swain inspired. 
Whto fi'eat> Augustus made,war^s tempests'caMc,' 
His halcyon days brought forth the 4rts of pcacse^ 
He still in his tiinmph^t chariot shines^ 75 

By Hocaoe^drawn aud Virgil's mighty lines. 
Twas certainly mysterious that the name 
Of prophets and of 'poets is the same *. 



THE FMSWm OV uyfUVING. . 4t 

What th> XfgirtiM * wi»ti^ Ae kw gacoete 
Declarts was iiiBpimlion «id not gu«8Ss 80 

As dark a troth that anthavdtd aoi^d 
At t>rack» or propheia ^er foretoid : 

* At last tha ocean shall nal^ick the bound f 

^ Of things, and a new world by Typhis Ibund ; 

* Then tifgf far remott shall understand B5 
< The Isle of Thale is not the farthest land.' 
dure God) 1^ theie discoV'ries, did design 

That his clear light thro' all the world sliouldshkie ; 
But the ohstroction from that discord springs 
The prince of darkness made 'twist Christian kings r 
That peaosfal age with happiness to crown, 91 
fVom heav'n the Prince of Peace himself csm^/ 

down; 
Then the true Sun of knowledge first appear'd^ 
And the old dark nysterioos clouds werecleiur'd ; 
The heavy cause of th' old accursed flood 0& 
Sunk in the sacred deluge of his blood. 
His passion man from his first fall redeem'd; . 
Once more to Paradise restored we seem'd ; 
Satan himself was bound, till th* iron chain 
Our pride did break, and let him loose again. 100 
Still the old sting remained, and man^iegan 
To tempt the serpent as he tempted man. 
Then hell sends forth her furies, AVrice, Pride, 
Fraud, Discord, Force, Hypocrisy their guide : 
Tho' the foundation on a rock were laid, 105 
The church was undermin'd, and then betray*d. 

PStatOk, f The propheqr. 



4M^ iU3p«bLii«tMs. . « 

Yetev'n th^ shepherd didicUiTOur the fold t 
The fisher to converfc the 'world begao, * . . 
The pride coovindng jof vftk»-glork>tts iimn : 1 10 
But soon his foilowerft^gre^T a «ov'reigi|-laEcl, 
And Peter's key« excb»igM.for Pcder^s sword^ 
Which sjtill maintains for his adopted soa 
Vast patrimonies, tho' himself Jud none ; 
Wresting the text to tlie old giant's sense, 115 
llist heav'n once more milst suffer violence. 
Then sul^tle ck)ctors scriptures made their prize; 
Casuists, like cocks, struck out each others' eyes: 
Then dark distinctions reason's light disgois'd, 
\^Ad into atoma truth anatomiai'd : , ISO 

Then Mahomet's Crescent, by our feuds increasty 
Blasted the learn'd remainders of the East: . 
Tliat pi'qject when from Greece to Home it came, 
Alade iVLother Is^orance Devotion's dame; 
Then he whom Lucifer's own pride did swell, 125 
liis faithful emissary rose from hell« 
To possess Peter's chair, that iiildebrand 
Whose foot on. mitres, then on crowns, didstaod* 
And before that exalted idol all 
(Whom we call gods on earth) did prostrate fall, 
llien darkness Europe's face did. overspread, 131 
From lazy cells, where stiperatition bred, 
Which, link'd with blind obedience, so iiicreas'di 
That the whole world some ages they oppress'd; 
Til] thro^ those clouds the Sun of knowledji^e brake, 
And J^uropc from her lethargy did ^vake ; 134 



THE PBOOKBM OT IJSABfNI V0» 4i * 

Then (irk oor mooarcbs ivere fleknov^edgMliMWy 
That tbey their diurcbes' nursing fatfasrs w«r«. ' 
When Lucifer no longer oou&d advance 
His works on the false groond of ignoMMce, 140 
New arts he tries^ftud new designslie lays, 
Then his weli-«tadyd masterpiece he plays; 
Loyola^ Luther, Civin, he impkea^ 
And kindles with infernal flames their fires ; 
Sends their Ibremnner (conscious of th' erent) 145 ' 
Printing, his most, pernicious instroment! 
Wild controversy then^ which long had sl^t, ' 
Into the press from ruin'd olobters leapt* 
No longer by imf^icit faith we err. 
Whilst ev Vy man's his own interpreter ; ISO, 

No more conducted now by Aaron's rod. 
Lay-elders from their ends create their god. * ) 
But sev-n wise, men the ancient world did kaoi^y 
We scarce know sev'n wl^o think themselves not so • 
Whai man learuM undefii*d religion, 155 

We were commanded to be all as one ; • 

IPiery disputes that union have calcined ; 
Almost as many minds as men we find ; 
And when tliat flame finds combustible earth, , 
Thence/af uusfires and meteors take their birth; 160 
Legions of sects and insects come in throngs; 
Xo name them all would tire a hundred tongues* 
Such were the Centaurs, of Ixion's race. 
Who a bright cloud fi>r Juno did embrace; 
And such the paoosters of Chinuera*s kiuc^ Ida 
iAWi before; and dragons were behind* 
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Debftlt^ liiot spteki from ffiati' esiiitioo, fpringi; 
As Jove*s lood thanitrbolts ^mte fofg'd by iKtt, 
IWlike <Mtr Cjfeli^kt on their mavih heat : ifO 
All the rich nuBet of Lsariiiiig raotackM are 
To fttcniflh ammunitioiH for thb war; 
Uncharitable atai oar reason whots^ 
And doable edges on our paseioas sets. 
*Tis the most certain sUpi the woiid's aeeartty 175 
That the best thiaf^s comipttid are die worvt. 
Twas the oorrapted light of knowiadgo hurPd 
Sin; death, and ignorance, o'er all the worid. 
That son like this (fWrni which oar sight we have) 
Gai^d en too long, resumes the light he gave ; 180 
And when thick mists of doubts obscore hia beami^ 
Our guide is error and our visions dreams. 
'IVas no false heraldry when Madness drew 
Her pedigree fn>m those who too much knew, 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toili, 185 
like guns o'ercharg'd, breaks, misses, or recoils. 
When subtle wits have spun their thread too fiae, 
'Tis weak and fragile, like Aiachne*s line. 
True piety without cessation tost 
By theories, the practic part is lost; 190 

And like a ball bandy'd 'twizt pride and wit, 
RatfaeS'than yield, both sides die prise w^^t; 
Then whilst his foe each gladiator foils, 
The Atheist looking on enjoys the spdls. 
Thro* seas of knowledge we our course advance, 
Discovering still new worlds of igaeranoe; 194 
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^ And these discov'ries make us all confess 
g That sublunary science is but guess. 
.| Matters of fact to man are only knoWn* 

And what seems more is mere ofntiion :' !200 

J The standers-by see clearly this event j 

All parties say they^re sure, yet all dissent 

With tlieir new light our bold inspectors press. 

Like Cham> to show tlieir fi^thers^'nakedaessy . 
t\ By wl)ose example after ages may ftOS 

Discover we more naked are than tliey. 
j All human wisdom to divine is folly: 

This truth the wisest man made melancholy. 
I 1 JopCy or belief, or gue^s, gives some relief,  •: • 
j BuMp b0 sure we are deceivM brings grief. SIO 
I Who t^iicUcs his wife is virtuous* tho* not so» 

Is pleasM and patient till the truth he know. 

Our God, when heav'n and earth he did eivpttfly : 

Forai'd man, who should of both participaie. 
I If our lives' motions theirs must imitate, 8|& 
^ Our knowledge, like our blood, must circulate. 
I When like a bridegroom from the east tlie sun 

Sets forth, he thither whence he came doth mm. 

Into earth's spungy veins the ocean sinks, . 
I Those rivers to replenish which he drinks i - H20 

So Learning, which from reason's fountain spni^^ 

Back to the source some secret channel brings. 

'Tis happy wl^n our streams of knowledge flow 

To fill their banks, but uot to overthrow. 224f 
' Ut metit Autunmus f ruges quas parturit sstas, 

' Sic ortum Nature 4edit Deus his quoque finem/ 



I M 3 ^ 
ELEGY 

en TttI DEATH OF 

HENAY LORD HAYINGS, 1650. 

IvsADSit, preserve thy petiee: tbese hvtsj tyea 
Will weep ftt their own swl diaeoveries, 
When ev'ry line th^ add hnpro^es thy 1<M8» 
Till having view'd the wb^ they sam across. 
Such as derides thy passions' best relief^ 
And scorns the suooows of thy eaSy grief: 
Yet lest thy ignorance betray thy nanie« 
Of man and pioos, read and mourn: the shame 
Of an exemption from jast sense doth show 
Irrational, beyond exeeSs of woe. 
8inoe reason^ then, can privilege a tear. 
Manhood, uncensur'd, pay that tribute here 
Upon this noble urn. Kfere, here remains 
Dust far more precious than in India's veins s 
Within these cold embraces, ravish'd, lies 
That which completes the 4ge*s tyrannies; 
Who weak to such another ill qipear, ^ 
For what destroys our hope secures our fear, 
Wliatsini Unexpiatcd in this land 
Of groans, hath guided so severe a hand f 
The late great victim • that your altnrs knew, 
Te angry gods ! might have ttcus'd this new 

I 

• King CtiarittHM Tim. 
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Oblsitido, ftDd have spftr'd ode lofty light 

Of virtae, to inform our steps aright; 

Bjft whose examine good, condemned » we 

Might have run on to kinder destinj ; 

But as the leader of the herd fdl first 

A sacrifice, to quench the raging thirst 

Of inflamM vengeafiCe for past crimes; so none 

Bat this white-ftitted youngling could atone, 

By his untimely fate, that impious smoke 

That sullied earth, and did Heaven's pity choke. 

Let it suffice for us that we have lost 

In him more than the widow*d world can boast 

In any lump of her remaining clay. 

Fair as the gray-ey'd Mom he was; the day, 

Youtliful, and climbing upwards still, imparts 

No haste like that of his increasing parts. 

Like the meridian beam, his virtue's light 

Was seen as full of comfort, and as bright. 

Had his noon been as fix*d as clear — ^but be^ 

That only wanted immortality 

To make him perfect, noW submits to ni^t 

In the black bosom of whose sable spite 

He leaves a cloud of flesh behind, and flies, 

Refin'd, all ray and glory to the skies. 

Great Saint ! shine there in au eternal sphere, 
And tell those powers to whom thou now draw*8t 



That by our trembling sense, in Hastings dead. 
Their anger and our ugly faults are lead, 
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The short Imes of whose life did to oor eyes 
Their love and majesty epitomi^ : 
Tell them, whoiie stern decrees impose oiir laws. 
The feasted grove may close her hollow jaws. 
Tho* sin search Nature, to provide >her here 
A second entertainment half so dear^ 
She^ll never meet a plenty like this hearse. 
Till Time present her with tlie universe. 
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EPISTLES. 
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TO SIR JOHN MBNN»jf 

Being invited fr&m Calm tg^Bohgnc t9Pt^'^ff§n 

h 

ALL on a weeping Monday, ^ 

With a fat Bavarian sloven^ 

little Admiral John " 

To Bologne is gone. 

Whom I ttunk they call OM l/bi^mu 

Hadst thoa not thy fill of castiiig* 
Will. Aubrey, Ctfaot of OxoO) 

When nose lay in breech^ . 
And breech made a speflo^ 
So often cry*d a pox on f . . 

ni. 

A knight by land and watef 
Esteemed at such & high rat^ 
When/tis told in Kent • 
In a cart that he wenty 
They'll say now, Hang him^pyraite. 

^^ • 

♦We three ridingin a cart ftom ]>uakiik%Miii«ill ftM 
Dutch woman, wlio taokc wind all aloof. 

DEMIUM, ' B > * 
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9tf «pi9n.£s;t 

IV. 

Thou ttight*8t have ta*f n iCXiHople. - 
From what thou rfead'st in story. 
Being as worthy to sit- .... . 
On an ambling tit 
As thy pi:0fi^9eor I>or)r./ . 

MVohftHte roof of linen. 

Intended for a shelter : .' 

But the rain made an ass 

Of tilt and canvas,. 

And the snow, wfaicb ^ou know is a mellec* 

VI. 

But with thee to inveigle. 
That tender stripling Astcot^ 
Who was soakM to the skin 
Thro' drugget so^ljbin,. 
living neither coat pot waistcoat;. 

vn. 

He being proudly mounted-. 
Clad in cloak of Plymouth, - - 
Defy'd cart so base, 
For thief without grace. 
That goes to make a wry mouth. 

vm. 

Nor did he like the omen, 
For fear it mi^t be his doom 
One day for to sing, 
WSkh giiiUct in string, 
A bymn of Robert Wisdom. 



TO SIE RtMAftftS^NSHAW. 

IX. 

IBut what was all diis business? 
For sure it was important; 
For wlio rides i' th' wet, 
When affairs are not great, .^ 

The neighbours m^ake but a sport on^t. 

A.. 

To a goodly fat sow's baby, 
O John ! thou hast a malice ; 
The old driver of swine 
That day sure was thine. 
Or tliou had'st not quitted Calus. 



* 
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TO SIR RICHARD FANSHAW, 



OPON HIS TRANSLATION OF >; . T 

PASTOEFIOa «i 

Sucit is our pride, our folly, or our' fate, * 

That few, but such as cannot write, translate : ^^ 
But what in them is want of art or toice^ ' ^ 

In thee is either modesty or choice. 
While this great piece^ restored by tliee, dotb^'itand^ 
Free from the f>lemish of an artiess hand, -^* 

Secure of fame thou justly dost esteem ^ 

Less honour to create than to redeem. 
Nor ought a genius less than his that writ 
Attempt translation ; for transplanted wit 
All the defects of air and soil doth share. 
And colder brains like colder climates a^ $ ' ^ 
In vain they toil, since nothing ceo beget t 

A vital spirit but a fital heat. '^ 

b9 



That semleptrt thpa noUj do«t decline 
Of tracing word by word and Hne by line : 
ThoM are the laboured births of slavish brains, 
I^ot tba efiect of poetry^ bat pains ; 
Chai^ vulgar Arts, whose narrowness affords 
Nq flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks at words. 
A new aod noUer way thou doH pursma 
To make transladonsaod tramlatom too. 
They but preserve the ashei^ thou the flame^ 
True to his seose but truer tq his fame : 
Pording his cunreQty wbcre thou find*st it low 
Lett'st in thine own to make it rise and flow^ 
Wisell^ r«8toriqg )«]>at;spever grac^ 
It lofct by change of times, or tongues, or place,. 
Nor fetter'd' to his aambers aad his timesy 
Setray^st his musls Id unhappy rhymes, 
Vor are tbs mvm^ pf hi^ Qoo^pacted strepgMl 
Stret^^d and di^ipW'd into unsinew'd leng^: 
Yet, af tef aU, (la§t wfi phouM think it thine^ 
Thy spirit to liis cif^ dpst confine. 
VnipHMitfynftw dnpii(gs»fuidthemodem cast. 
Some scenes^ ¥)mt p^rfi9«3 ^Itofdj andont-fkc'd 
Hie worid, it were thy wprk^ for we have known 
Some thanked and prais'd ^r what was leas theii< 
Thatmaqiar'shandwtiich ^ the Uf(^can trace [oanw 
The airs» the tines» and fe^tfires of the facei 
May with a inm wd hl^W^ stroke express 
A vary*|i pOiHife or a flatt'riag dress : 
He could iiimimad<|tlioa^ like who mada the vest 
^t that he loMw his giwii difjggt wag ba|(. 



TO 

THE HON. EDWARD HOWARD, 

OV TH£ BRITISH F»iVC£S. 

l^HAT mighty gale hath rais'd a flight iq 9tr9lH»l 
So high ahove all vulgar eyesf so long? 
One single rapture scarce itself confines 
Within the limits of four thousand lines : 
And yet I hop6 to see this noble heat 
Continue till it makes the piece complete. 
That to the latter age it may descend. 
And to the end of time its beams extend* 
When poesy joins profit with delight. 
Her images should be most exquisite, 
Since man to that perfection tannot rise. 
Of always virtuous, fortunate, and wise ; 
Therefore the patterns mao should imitate 
Above the life our masters should create. 
Herein if we consult with Greece and Rome^ 
Greece (as in war) by Rome was overcome; 
Tho' mighty raptures we in Homer find, 
Yet, like himself, his characters were bliud; 
Virgil's sublimed eyes not only gaz'd. 
But his sublimed thoughts to heav'n were rais*d« 
Who reads the honours whit^hlie paid the gods 
Would think he had beheld their blest abodes; 
And that his hero might accompltsh'd be, 

Frooi divine blood he draws his ptdigrec, 

S3 
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7rMi tiiat gnaljadge your jadgpaent takes itslaw. 
And by tlie best origmal do^s draw 
Boodoca's honour^ with those heroes time 
H>d i)iiQb<jmQflWia]^^ t^KMJoria^^ 
T6 them and t6 your nation you are just, 
Itt raising up their f^Unes from the dusi; 
And to old Epgla^d you th^t right h%v^ doiMW 
To^ flhow ho story noblf r thaa her ^f|. 
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SONGS^ 



NEWS FROM COLCHESTER; 

Ory a proper Ifew Ballad (jf certain carnal pai- 
sages betzoip^t a Qua/cer and a CoU, of Hortky^ 
near Colchester, in Essex, 

To the tune of** torn of Bedlam.^ 

I- 

J\ll in the lahd of Essex/ 

Near Colchester the zealoaS| 

On the side of a bank 

Was played such a prank 

As would make a stone-horse jeakmsr 

IL 

Help Woodcock, tox, and Naylor, 
For brother Greenes a sU^on: 
Now, alas! what hope 
Of converting the Pope, 
When a quaker turns Italian? 

m. 

£v6n to our whole profession 

A scandal *twill be counted. 

When 'tis talked with disdain i 

Amongst the profane 

How Brother Green was mounted. 



1 
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62 ttojxod, 

IV. 

And in the good time of Christmas, 
Wliich tho' our saints have damn'd all^ 
Yet when did they hear 
That a damnM CaTalier > 

Ever play'd such a Christmas gambol ! 

V. 

Had thy ilesh, O Green ! been pampered 

With any cates unhallowed ; 

Iladst thou sweetened thy gums 

With pottage of plums, 

Or profane minc*d pye had swallowM| 

VI. 
RoIIM up in wanton swine's flesh 
The fiend might have crept into thee; 
llien fulness of gut 
Might have caus'd thee to rut, 
And tlie devil have so rid thru' thee. 

vn. 

But, alas ! he had been feasted 
With a spiritual collation 
By our frugal Mayor, 
Who can dine on a prayer, 
And sup on an exhortation. 

vni. 

Twas mere impulse of spirit, 
Tho* he us'd the weapon carnal i 

* Filly Foal,' quoth he, 

* My bride thou sIvUt be; 

* And how this is iajyvful learn aU; 
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IX. , 
• For if n6 respect of persons 

^ Be due 'mongst sons of Adam^ 

' In a large extent - 

' Thereby may be meant 

^ That a mare's as good as a madam,' 

X. 
Then without more ceremony, 
Not bonnet veil'd, nor iissM ber^ 
But took her by force. 
For better for worse, ' 
And us'd her like a sister. 

XL 
IN^ow when in such a saddle 

A saint will needs be riding» 

Tho' we dare not say 

Tis a falling away, 

May there not be some backsliding F 

xn, 

* No, surely/ quoth Jvma Nv^'jt 

* Twas but an insurrection 

* Of the carnal part,-- 

* For a Quaker in heart 

* Can never lose pcrfectiM. 

xni.T 

^ For (as our masters * tcaoch us) 

* The intenjt being well directed^ 
' Tho' the devil trepan 

* The Adamical mail, 

* The saint sta&ds uodnfectj^d/ 

-•IteJcMiitk 



XIV. 
Bnt, alas ! a Pagan j«iry« 
Ne*er judges what's intended ; 
Then say what we can, 
Brother Greea's outward man 
I fear will be suspended. 

XV. 

And our adopted sister 
Will find no better quarter; 
But when him we enroll 
For a saint. Filly Foal 
Shall pass herself for a martyr* 

XVL 

Rome, that spiritual Sodom^ 
No luugeris t\\y debtor, 
O Colchester ! now 
Who's Sodom but thou. 
Even accordingwtA the letter? 



A SONG. 

I. 

M.ORPHEUS ! the brnnble god that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down, 
And tho* he fears no prince's frown, 
flies from the circle of a crown,: 



so»sa»' 6& 



n. 

Come, I say, thov powerful god^ 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipp'd in the Lethean lake. 
O'er his wakeful temples shake, 
Xest he should sleep, and never wake. 

in. 

Nature, (alas!) why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe ? 
Sleep that is thy best repast, 
iTet of death it bears a taste^ 
And both are the same thing^ at laaL. 
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TRANSLATIONS, kc 



PREFACE 

TO THE 

DESTRUCTION OF TROY, &c. 

Iheke are so few translations which deservt 
praise, that I scarce erer saw any which deserved 
pardon; those who travel in that kind heing for 
the most part so unhappy as to rob others witb- 
out enriching themselves, pulling down the 
fame of good authors without raising their own: 
neither hath any author been morehardlj dealt 
withal than this our master; and the reason is 
evident, for what is most excellent is most in- 
imitable ; and if even the worst authors are yet 
made worse by their translators, how impossible 
is it not to do great injury to tlie best ? And 
therefore I have not the vanity to think ray 
copy equal to the original, nor (consequently) 
myself altogether guiltless of what I accuse 
others; but if I can do Virgil less injury than 
others have done, it will be in some degree to 
do him right; and, indeed, the hope of doing 
him more right is the only scope of this essay, 
by opening a new way of translating this author 



to lliose whoin yoa^, leisarey and better for* 
toBc^ make fitter for such undertakings. 
I conceive it is a vulgar error in translating poets» 
to affect hein^Jidus interpret; • let that care *be 
. with them who deal in matters of ^ct, or mat* 
.. ters of faith : but whosoever aims at it in poetrj, 
• fi8 he attempts tvifat is not required^ so he shall 
^ never peribrm what he attempts: for it is not 
his basiness alone to translate language into 
language, but poesy into poesy ; and poesy is of 
so subtle a spirit, that in the pouring out of one 
language into another, it will all evaporate ; and 
if a new spirit be not added in the transfusion, 
. there will remain nothing but a caj}u^morf»«^9;2> 
there being certain graces and happinesses pe- 
culiar to every language, which give life and 
energy to the words; and whosoever o&en at 
verbal translation shall have tlie misfortune of 
-. that young traveller who lost his own languftge 
. abroad,. and brought home no other instead of 
' it: for the grace of the Latin Will be lost by 
berag turned into English words, and the grace 
of the English by being turned into the Latin 
phrase. And. as speech is the apparel of our 
^ thoughts, so are there certain garbs and modes 
of speaking which vary with the times, the 
iashion of our clothes being not more subject 
: to alteration than that of our speech : anil this I 
. think Tacitus meant by that which be calls mt* 
monefi^ temporU islius auribut accommodatum ; 
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the delight of duui)^ bein^as dife to the cnrL 
osity of the ear as of the eye; aiid t>«erefore,if 
Virgil must needs speak £uglish, it were &c,he 
should speftk not only as a man of this natiooy 
bat as a man of this i^e; and if this disguise I 
have put upon )ttm (I wish I could give it a bet. 
ter name) sit not naturany and easily on so 
grave a person, yet it may become him better 
than that fool's coat whevein the French and 
Italians have of late represented him; at leasts 
I hope it will not make him i4}pear deforuied» 
by making any part enormously bigger or less 
than the life; (I having made it my principal 
cirre to foHow him, as he made it his to follow 
nature, in all his proportions ;) neklier Iiave I 
any where ofifered such vii^enee to his sense as 
to make it seem mine and not his. Wliere my 
expressions are not so full as his, either our Ian- 
{guage or my art was defective ; (but I rather 
suspect myself ;) but where mine are fuller than 
his, they are but thq impressions which the 
often reading of him bathieftupon my thoughts; 
so tlmt if they are not hisowu conceptions, tliey 
are at Veast the rcsuhs of them; and if (being 
conscifMis of making him speak worse tlian he 
^id almost iu every line) I err in etideavouring 
sometimes tu muke him speak better, I hope it 
w ill be judged an error on the right hand, and 
such an one ad may deserve pardon^ if not imi* 
tation. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY. 

AN ESSAY ON THE 

SECOND BOOK OF VIRGlL'a ^NfilS. 

WRITTEN IN TUE YEAR 1636. 

THE fti»t'b«ftk speak* of £neu* voyage by Mf, and how, being, 
rast by tempest upon thecoastof Carthage, hewas received by 
<;»up<;n Dido, who, after the feast, desires him to make the 

• reiation of the destrurtion of Tivy j wiiich i» the Argument of 
this book. 

While all with sil«nce and attention wait, 
Thus speaks ^neas from the bed of state. 
Madam, when yoii command us to review 
Our fate, you make our old woands bleed anew, 
Aod all tliose sorrows to my sense irestore 5 . 

Whereof none saw so much> noxiesufiferM i^or^ 
Not the mosp cruel of our coaqaVing foes 
So iuiconcern*dly can relate oar woes 
As not to lend a tear ; then how can I 
Repress the horror of my thoughts, which fly 10 
The sad remembrance? Now th' expiring night 
And the declining stars to rest invite ; 
Yet «nce 'tis your command, what you so well 
Are pleas'd to hear I cannot grieve to teli. 

i2 
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By fate repeird, and with repulses tlr'd, 15 

The Greeks, so many lives and years expirM, 
A ffibrtc like a moving inouataia frame. 
Pretending vows for their return: this Fame 
Divulges: then within the beRft*4 vast worab 
The choice and flowerof aJltheir troops en tomb.fO 
In view the isle of Tenedos, once high 
^n fame and wealth, while Troy remain *d^ doth lie; 
(Now but'an unsecure and open bay ;) 
Thither, by steafth, the Greeks their fleet convey. 
We gave them gone, and to Mycenae sail'd, 2a 
And Troy revived, her mourning face unveiiM; 
All thro' th* unguarded gates with joy resort 
To see the slighted camp, the vacant port. 
P.ete lay Ulysses, there Achilles ; here 
The battle's join'd; the Grecian fleet rode there ;SI( 
But the vast pile th* amazed vulgar views. 
Till they their reason in their wonder lose. 
And first Thymtetes moves (urg'd by the power 
Of ftite or fraud) to place it in the tower ; 
But Capys and the graver sort thought fit S5 
The^ Greeks* suspected present to commit 
To seas or Hamesy At least to search arvi bore 
The sides, and what that spacecontains f explora* 
The uncertain middttide with both engagM, 
Divided stands, till from the tower, enn^*d 40 
Laocoon ran, whom ail the crowd attends. 
Crying, What desperate frons^*s tbis,(ok, friends 
To think them gone f Judge rather their retreat 
But a design ; their gift*s bet a deceit: 
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}Fbr our destruction *twn8 contrivM no doubt, 45 

Or from within by frauds or from without 

By force. Yet know ye not Ulysses' shifts ? 

Their swords less danger carry than their gifts. 

(This said) against tlie horse's side his spear 

He throws, whicli trembles with enclosed fear, 50 

Whilst from the hollows of his womb proceed 

Groans not his own ; and had not Fate decreed 

Oar ruin, w« had fiU'd with Grecian blood 

The place ; then Troy and Priam's throne had stood. 

Meanwhile a fetter'd prisoner to the king 55 

With joyful shouts the Dardan shepherds bring, 

Wlio to betray us did himself betray. 

At once the taker, and at once the prey ; 

T'irmly prepared, of one event secur'd, 

Or of tiis death or his design assured. 60 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock^ 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. 

Now liear the Grecian fraud, and from this one 

Conjecture all the rest. 

Distirm*d, disorder*d, casting round his eyes 65 

On all the troops that guarded him, he cries, 

** What land, what sea, for me what fate attends? 

Caught by my foes, condemned by my friends. 

Incensed Troy a wretched captive seeks 

To sacrifice ; a fugitive the Greeks.'' 70 

To pity this complaint our former ras^e 

Converts ; we now inquire his parentage ; 

What of their counsels ^raflFdirs he knew? 

Then fearless he replies, '< Great King ! to you - 
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All truth I shall relate: nor first can I 7$ 

Myself to be of Grecian birth deny ; 

And dio* my outward state misfortttoe hath 

DepressM thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 

You may by chance have heard the famous name 

Of Palamede, who from old Belus came, 80- 

Whom, but for. voting peace, the Greeks porsuey 

Accused unjustly, then unjustly slew^ 

Yet moumM his death. My father waa his 

friend. 
And me to hia commands did recommend, 
'While laws and councils did his tlu'one support; 85 
I but a youth, yet some esteem and port 
We then did bear, till by Ulyss^' craft . 
(Things known I speak) he was of life bereft :^ 
Since in dark sorrow I my days did, spend 
Till now, disdaining his unwovthy^nd, 90 

I could not silence my complaint^ but vow^d 
Revenge, if ever fate or dumce allowed 
My wish'd return to Greece; from hence his hafce^ 
From thence, my crimes, and all my ills, bear date: 
Old guilt fresh malice gives; the people^s ears 9& 
Ha fills with rtunours, and their hearts with fearSi 
And then the prophet to his party drew, 
But why do X these thankless truths pursue, . 
Or why defer your rage ? on me for aU 
Tlie Greeks let your revenging fury fall^ 100 . 

Ulysses this, th' Atrids this desire ^ 

At any rate/* We straight jjre set on fire . L 
(Uiipr^Us'd in such mysteries) to inquire J 
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The n^imncx dnd the cause, which thus he told, 
AVith gestures humble, as his tale was bold. 105 
** OFc have the Greeks (the siege detesting) tir'd 
With tedious war, a stoPn retreat desir'd, 
^cd would to Heaven they *ad gone^ but still dis- 

mav'd 
PSy seas or skiet, uiiwiHingly they stayM. 
Oiiefly when thi6 stupendous pile was rais*d IIQ 
Stramge noises fiU'd the air ; we, all auaz'd, 
Dispatch Evypylus t' inquire our fates. 
Who thus the sentence of the gods relates ;. 
^ A virgin^s slaughter did tlie stonp appease, 

* When first I'wards Troy the Grecians took the 

seas: 

 Their safe retreat another Grecian's blood lift 
< Must purchase/ AH at this confounded stood; 
Fach thinks hirasehf the man^ the fear on all 

Of what the mischief but on one can fall : 
^lien C alchas (by Ulysses first inspired) i !3CX • 

Was itrg'd to name whom th* angry gods requir'd ; 
Yet was i warned, (for many were as well 
Inspir d as iie) and did my fate foretell, 
Ten days the prophet in suspense remained, 
Would no man's fate pronounce; at last constrained 
By Itluidis, he solemnly designed 12& . 

Me for the sacrifice: the people joinM 
In glad coT^sent, and all tlieir common fear 
Petcrmine in my fate. The day drew near, 
The sacred rites preparM, my temples crowned 130^ 
\Vith Uuiy wreat^ ; t;hcn X coufess I fu^ud 
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The means to my escape : my bonds I brake. 

Fled from my guards, and in a mtlddy lake 

Amongst the sedjres all the night lay hid, 

Till they their sails had hoint, (if so they did,) 135 

And now, alas ! no hope remains fof me 

My home, my father, and my sons, to see, 

Whom they, cnrag'd, will kill for my oficoce, 

Atid punish, for my guilt, their innocence. 

Those gods who know the truths £ now relate, 140 

That faith which yet remains inviolate^ 

By mortal men, by these I beg ; redress 

'My causeless wrongs^ and pity such distress^** 

Ati(i.now true pity in exchange he finds 

For his false tears, his tongue his hands unbinds. 145 

Then spake the king, ** Ite out's, whoe'er thou ait: 

Ibrget the Greeks, But first th« truth impart^ 

Why did they raise, or to what use intend. 

This pile ? to a warlike or religious end ?" 

Skilful m fraud (his native art) his hands 150 

TVard bcav'n he rais'd, delivered now from bands. 

** Ye pure ethereal flames ! ye powers ador*d 

By mortal men ! ye altars, and the sword 

I *8cap*d! yejsacred fillets that involved 

IVly destin'^d head ! grant I may stand abaoWd 155 

From all their laws andantes renounce all name 

Of faith or love, their secret thoughts pi-oclainit 

Only, OTroy ! preserve thy faith to me, 

If what I shall relate preserveth thee. 

From Pallas* favour all our hopes, and all 160 

Counsels and actions took ori^pal, 
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Till Diomed (fur such attempts made iit 
£v dire'coijj unction with Ulysses' wit) 
yVs<^ails the sacred tower; the guards they slay, 
X)etilc with hlpody hands, and thence convey 165 
The fatal image : straight with our success 
Our hopes fell back^ whilst prodigies express 
licr jiist disdain ; her flaming eyes did throw 
Flashes of lightning ; from each part did flow 
A briny sweat ; thrice brandisliing her spear, 17d 
Jler statue from tlie ground itself did rear: 
Tben that we should our sacrilege restore. 
And reconvey their gods from Argos* shore, 
Calchas persuades ttU then we urge in vain 
Th<» fate of Troy. To measure back the main 17& 
They all consent, hut to return again 
Wlien reinforcM with aids of gods and men. 
Thus Calchas; then instead of that, thispite 
To Pallas was designed, to reconcile 
Th' offended pow'r, and cx])iate our guilt ; tO^ 
To this vast height and monstrous stature built, 
licst, thro' your gates recciv'd, it might renew 
Your vows to her, and her defence to you. 
But if this sacred gift you disesteem, 
Then cruel plagues (which Heav'n divert on th^mf) 
Shall fall on Priam's state : but if the horse 186 
Your walls ascend, assisted by your force, 
A league Against Greece all Asia shall contract, , 
Onr s^yns then sulPi ing what their sires would act.** 
'Thus by his fraud and our own faith overcome, 
A feigned tear d^troys us, against whom > 194 
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Tydides nor Achilles could prevail , 
Nor tec years* conflict, nor a thousand saiL 
This seconded by a most sad portent. 
Which credit to the first imposture lent, 1^ 

I^iocoon, Neptone^s priest, upon the daj 
Devoted to that god a bull did slay ; 
When two prodigious serpents were descry **<!, 
Whose circling strokes the sen's smooth face rl i vide : 
Above the deep they raise their scaly crests, 200 
And stem the flood with clieir erected breasts ; 
Their wiodinjg t^ls advance and steer their ecjurse, 
And *gain9t the shore the breaking billows force. 
Now landing, from their brandishM tongnes there 
A direful hiss, and from their eyes a flame, [canie 
Amaz*d we fly ; directly in a line it06 

Laocoou they pursue, and first entwine 
(Each preying upon one) his tender sons ; 
Then him who armed to their rescue runs. 
They seiz'd, and with entangling foldsembrac'd, 210 
His neck twice compassing and twice his waist : 
Their pois'*nous knots he strives to braak and tear.^^ 
While slime and blood his sacred wreaths besnieary 
Then loudly roars, as when th* enraged bull 
FVom th^ altar flies, and from his wounded scull 2j5 
Shakes the huge axe. The conquering serpents fly 
To cruel Pallas* altar, and tliere lie 
Under her feet, within her shield's extent : 
We, in our fears, conclude this fate was sent 
Justly on him who struck the sacred oak 220 
With hb {ux:ursed lance. Then to invoke 
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Tlic goddessy and let in the fatal bbrisc, 
AVe all consent. 

A spaciou s breach we niake,andTroy's proud wdl, 
!Built by the gods^ by our own hands doth fall. 225 
Thns all their help to their own ruin give, 
Some draw with cords, and some the monster drive 
%Vith i*olis and levers : thus our work it dimbs, 
Cig with our fate ; the youth with songs and rhymes^ 
Stime dance, some haul tlie rope; at litot letdown. 
It enters with a thuiurring noise the town.- . 231 
Oh, Troy ! the seat of gods, in war renown'd ! 
Three times it struck, as oft the chishing sound 
Ot" arms was heard ; yet, blinded by tlie power 
Of I' ate, we place it in ihe sacred tower- 235 
Ctissnndrd tfien foretells th* event, but she 
I'iuds no belief (such was the gods* decree.) 
The altars with fresh flow'rs we crown, anti waste 
f n feasts that day, which was (alas !) our last. 
iSJow by the levohnion of tiie skies 240 

Night's sable slmdows tVom the ocean risej 
Which henv'n and earth, and theixreek frauds in- , 
The city in secure repose dissolved, [volv'd, 

When from the admiraPs high poop appears 
A light, by which the Argive squadron steers 215 
Their silent course to Ilrum's well-known shore, 
When Sinon (sav'd by the gods' partial power) 
Opens the hor«e, and tliro* the unlock'd doors 
'i () the free air the armed freight restores, 
Ulysses, Stheneleus, Ti^ander, slide 250 

Down by a rope, Machaou i^-us tiicir guide; 
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Atridcs, Pyrrhtts, Thoas, Athacnas, 
And Epeus, who the fraud's contriver was : (^wine 
Thegfites they seUe; the guards^ with sleep and 
Oppressed, surprise, and thea their forces joio. 255 
*Twas then, when the first sweets of sleep repair 
Our bodies spent with toil, our miods with care^ 
(The gods* hest gift,) when, bath'd in ^ars and 
Before my face lamenting Hector stood, [bioor^ 
His aspect such when, soiled witli bloody dust, Q&i) 
Dragg'd by the cords which thl-o^his feet were 

thrust 
By his insulting foe : O how transformed ! 
How much unlike that Hector who return^ 
Clad in Acliilles* spoils ! when he among S64 

A thousand ships (like Jove) his lightning fluiigt 
If is horrid beard and knotted tresses stood 
Stiff with- his gore, and all his wounds ran blood* 
Entranced I lay, then (weeping) said. The joy, 
I'he hope and stay of ihy declining Troy ! Q69 
What region held thee f whence, so much desirM^ 
Art thou restored to us, consum'^d and tLr'd 
With toils and deaths? But what sad cause con- 
founds 
Thy once fair looks, or why appear those wounds ^ 
Kegardlc'Ss of my words, he no reply 
Keturas, but with a dreadful groan doth cry^ 275 
' Fly from t)ie flame, O goddess-born ! our walls 

* The Greeks- pi^sess, and Troy confounded falls 

* From all her glories : if it nti«j,ht have stood 

' By any pow*r, by thi« right hand it »houiJ. . 
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* What man could do, by me for Troy was done, . 

* Take here her relicks atid her gods, to run 281 
' With them thy fate,; with them new walis expeet, 
< Which, t0M*d OD seas, thoa shalt at last erect ;* 
Then brings old Vesta from h«r sacred quire. 
Her holy wrtoths, and her eternal fire, 2d5 * 
Mean-white the walls with doubtfitl cries resoond 
From far; (for shady coverts did surround 

My father's house ;) approaching sdli more near. 
The clash of arms and voice ef men we bear* 
RoasM from my bed, I speedily ascend ^0 

The bouses* tops, and listening there attend. 
As flames roUM by the winds* -conspiring force 
O'er fnll-ear*d corn, or torrents* raging course 
Bears down th* opposing oaks, the fields destroys* 
And mocks tho ploughman*s toil;; tli' unlookM-for 
. noise, $95^ 

From Reighb'ring hills th* amazed shepherd hears ; 
Such my surprise, and such tlieir ra^ appears. 
First fell thy house, Ucalegon ! then thine 
Deipbobus ! Sigaean seas did shine S99 

Bright with Troy's flames; the trumpets*^ dreadful 
The )ouder groans of dying men confound, [sound 
Oive^me my arras^I cry'd, resolv*d to- throw 
]^lyself *mong any that opp08*d the foe : 
Rage, anger, and despair, at once suggest, 
That of all deaths to die in anns waS' best 305 
The first I met was Padtheus, Ph«biis* priest, 
Who, 'scaping with his gods andrebcks, fied. 
And t*ward8 the shore his little grandchild led. 
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Ptintiie\is, what hope remains ? vi^iat force, what 

place 
Made good ? but, sighingy he replies, ^ Alas ! 
Trojans we were, and mighty lUum was ; 311 
But the last period, and the fatal hour 
Of Troy is come : our glory and our power 
Incensed Jove transfers to Grecian hands: 
The foe within the burning town commands, 315 
And (like a smothered fire) an unseen force 
Breaks from the bowels of the fatal horse s 
Insulting Sinon flings about the flame. 
And thousands more than e'er from Argoa came. 
Possess the gates, the passes, and the streets, 3S0 
And tliese the sword overtakes, and those it meets. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate so near. 
At once suapetids their courage and their fear.*^ - 
Thus by the gods, and by Atrides* words 
Inspired, I mak^ my way thro^ fire, thro' swords, 
Where noises, tumults, outcries, and alamis, 3S6 
I heard. First Iphitus, renowned for arms. 
We meet who knew us; (for the moon did shine;) 
llien Ripheus, Hypanis, and Dymas join 
Their force, and young Choroebus, Mygdon's son. 
Who by the love of fair Cassandra won, 331 

Arriv'd but lately in her father*s aid ; 
Uahappy, whom the threats could not dissuade 
Of his prophetic spouse ; 

Whom when I saw, yet daring to maintain 335 
The fight, I said. Brave spirits ! (but in vain) 
Are you rcsolv'd to follow one who dare» 
Tempt all extremes ? The state of our a&irs 
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You see : the gods have left as, by whose aid 
Our empire stood ; nor can the flame be sta/d : 340 
Then let us fall amidst our foes. This one 
Helief the vanquished have, to hope foe none. 
Then reinforc'd, as in a stormy night 
Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 
Forage for prey, which their neglected young 345 
With greedy jaws expect, ev'u so among ' 
Foes, fire, ami swords, t' assured deatli we pass ; 
Darkness our guide. Despair our leader was. 
Who can relate that evening's woes and spoils, 
Or can his tears proportion to our toils ? 350 

'the city which so long had flourished, falls; 
Death triumphs o'er the houses^ temples, walls. 
Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom ; 
Their hearts at last the vanquished re-assume, 
And now the victors fall : on all isides fears, 355 
Groans, and pale Death, in all her shapes appears. 
Androgeus first with his whole troop was cast 
Upon us, with civility mispiacM, 
Thus greeting us ; * You lose, by your dday^ "] 
^ Your share both of tlie honour and the prey : > 
' Others the spoils of burning Troy convey 361 J 
' Back to thoseships which you butnow forsake,' 
We making no return, his sad mistake 
Too late he finds : as when an unseen snake 
A traveller's unwary foot bath prest, 365 

Whotpemblingstarts, when the n^ake'saxure cre^t^ 
Swoln with his rising anger, he espies, 
fyi from our view surprised Androgeus flgest ^ 
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But bere an easy vict(M*j^ we meet; 
Fearbiadstbeirhandsysndignoniace their fieet 3rO 
Whilst fortune our first enterprise did aid, 
Encoarag'd with saccessy CfaoroBliiis aaki, 

* O friends ! we now bt better Pale^re led. 

* And the fair path they lead us lettfo tread* 

^ Firstchange your anm>aud their distindioos beai{ 
< The same in foes deceit and virtae are.' S70 
Then of his arms Androgeushe divests. 
His sword, his sbiekly he takes, and phamed crests; 
Then Kipheos, Dymas^and the rest: all glad 
Of the occaoioB, in fresh spoils are gUmL 880 

Thus miK'd with Greeks, as if their fortune still 
Followed their swords, we fight, pursue^ and kilL 
Some re-ascend the horsey and be whose sides 
Let fbrth the valiant, now the coward hide& 
dome to their safer guard, their ships, retire ; 385 
But vain's that hope 'gaisst which the gods conspire* 
Behold the royal virgin, the divine 
Cassandra, from Minerva's fatal shrine 
Dragged fcy the hair, casting towards heav'n, in vain^ 
I£er eyes ; lor cords her tender hands did strain : 
Choroebus at the spectacle enrag'd 391 

Flies in amidst the foes : we thus eagagM 
To second him, among the thickest ran : 
Here fiitt our ruin front our friends began. 
Who from the temple's battlcments-a shower 395 
Of darts and arrows on our heads did pour: 
They us for Gkeeks, aad now the Greeks (who kneit 
Cassaudra*s rascuc) us for Trojans slew. 
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*Ilien from all parts Ulysses, Ajax tben, 
I And then th^ Atrids, rally all their men ; 400 
As winds that meet from sev'ral coasts contest^ 
Their prisons being broke, the south and west, 
I And Eurus on his winged eoursers borne, 
; Triumphing in their speed, the woods are torn, 
( And chasing Nereus with his trident throws 405 
The billows from their bottom : then all those 
%yho in the dark our fury did escape 
I Returning, know our borrow^ arms and shape, 
And diffVing dialect : then their numbers swell 
And grow upon us. First Choroebus fell 410 
i Before Minerva's altar; next did bleed ^ 

Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed > 

In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. J 

Then Hypanisand Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends: nor thee, Pantheus! thy piety 415 
Nor consecrated mitre from the same 
111 fate could save. My country's fun'ral flame, 
And Troy*s cold ashes, I attest and call 
To witness for myself, that in their fall 
No foes, no death, nor danger, I declined, 420 
Did and deserved no less my fate to find. 
Now Iphitus with me, and Pelias, 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. 
To court thecry directs us, where we found 425 
Th* assault so hot, as if 'twere only there. 
And all the rest secure from foes or fear : 
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The Gr«cks the i^;ates appraachM, their tafrgiels cast 
Oyer their heads ; some scaling ladders placM 
Against the walls, the rest die steps ascend, -430 
And with tlieir shields on their (eft arms dcfexi4 
Arrows and darts, and with their right hold fast 
The battlement : on them the Trojans cast 
Sfones, rafters, pillars, beams; sudi arms as these, 
No>y hopeless, for their last defence they seize. 435 
The gilded roofs, the marks of ancient state. 
They tumble down ; and now against the gate 
Of th* inner court their growing force they bring : 
>^ow, was our liist effort to save the king. 
Relieve the fainting, and succeed the dead. 440*, 
A.privi^e gallery *twixt th^ apartipents Icd^ 
Not to the foe yet known, or not obser vM, 
(The way for Hector's hapless wife reserv'd^ 
When to the aged king her little son 
She would present :) thro' this we pass, and run 4A5k 
Up to the highest battlement, from whence 
The Trojans tlirew tlieir darts without offence i 
A towV so high, it seem'd to reach the sky. 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could descry 
All Ilium — both the camps, the Grecian fleet : 450 
Xhis, wjiere the beams upon the columns meet. 
We loosen ; wliich like thunder from the cloud ^ 
Breaks on their heads, as sudden and as loud ; 
But otliers still succeed. Mean-time nor stonea 
Nor any kind of weapons ceairc. 455^ 

Before the gate in gilded armour shone 
Y^Uiig Pyrrhus, like a snake,^ his skin i\ew g^owBi^ 



THE DESTRtTCTION OP TROY. 8iJ$ 

"WHo, fed on poisonous herbs^ aU winter Uj 
Under the groundy and now reviews tTie day 
Fresh, in his new apparel» proad and young, 460 
ItuUs up his back, and brandishes bis tonguej 
And lifts his scaly breast against the son : 
Wkb him his father's squire Autoniedo% 
And Peripas^ who drove his winged steeds, 
£nter the court ; whom all the youth succeeds 465 
Of Scyros' isle, who flaming firebrands flung 
Up to the roof: Pyrrhus himself unong 
The foremost with an axe an entrance liews 
Thro^ beams of solid oak, then freely views 
The chambers, galleries, and rooms of state, ^470 
Where Priam and the ancient monarchs sat 
At the first gate an armed gtiard appears,. 
But th* inner court with horror, noise, and tears^ 
ConfusMly £ll'd, the women^s shrieks aud cries 
The arched vaults re-echo to the skies ; 475 

Sad matrons wandering thi«o* the spacious rooms, 
Embrace aud kiss the posts : then Pyrrhus comes ; 
Pull of his father, neither men nor walls 
His force sustain ; the torn portculhs falls ; 
Then from the hinge their strokes the gates divorce. 
And where the way they cannot find they force^ 4^1 - 
Not with such rage a swelling torrent flows, 
Above his banks th' opposing daibs overthrows. 
Depopulates tlie fields, the cattle, sheep. 
Shepherds, and folds, the foaming surges sweep. 
And now between two sad extremes I stood, 48& 
llerc Pyrrhus and th*. Atridx drunk with bloody « 
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There th*hapless queen amongstan hundred damea^ 
And Priam quenching from his wounds those flames 
Which his own hands had on the altar laid : 49d 
Then they the secret cabinets invade 
Where stbod the fifty nuptial beds, the hopes 
Of that great race : the golden posts, whose tops 
Old hostile spoils adorn'd, demolish'd lay. 
Or to the foe or to the fire a prey. 495 

Now Priam's fate perhaps you may inquire. 
Seeing his empire lost, his Troy, on fire. 
And his own palace by the Greeks possest^ 
Arms long disus'd his trembling limbs invest; 
Thus 00 his foes he throws himself alone, 500 
Not for their fate but to provoke his own* 
There stood an altar open to the view 
Of heav'n, near which an aged laurel grew. 
Whose shady arms the household gods embrac'd. 
Before whose feet the queen herself had cast 50j 
With all her daughters, and the Trojan wives^ 
As doves whom an approaching tempest drives. 
And frights into one flock ; but having »py'd 
Old Priam clad in youthful arms» she cry'd, 

* Alas ! my wretched husband ! what pretence 5W 

* To bear those arms! and in them what defence? 

* Such aid such times require not, when again 

* If Hector were alive he liv'd in vain : 

* Or here we shall a sanctuary find, 

"* Or as in hfe we shall in death be joined/ 5ts 
Then, weeping, with kind force held and embrac'd 
And on the secret seat the king she plac'd. 
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it , Mean-^vifiie PoIites> oee of Priam's sobsy 

t Flying the rage of bloodjPyrrhu% nma 

i Thro' foes and swords, and ranges all the court 520 

And empty galleries^ aouub'^iiind hurt; 
f Pyrrhus pursues him, now o*ertakes, now kills, 
I And his last blood in Priam's presence spills. 
The king (tho' him so many deatl^ enclose) 
Nor fear, nor g^ief, but indignation shows :  5*25 
I * The gods requite, thee : (if witjiin th^ care ^ 

* Of those above th' a£^rs of mortals are) - • 

* Whose fury on the son but lost h^d been, 

t * Had not? his parents' eyes his murder seen. \ 
*J^ot that* Achilles (whom thou feign'st to be 550^ 
*Thy father) so inhuman was to rae ; ^' 

* He biush'd when I the rights of arms implor'd, I 

* To tne my Hector, me to Troy, restor'd.' ' '• 
( ^This said, his feeble arm a jav'lin flung, J^ 

Which on the sounding shield, Scarce ent'ring, run|, 

iTlen Pyrrhus ; * Go a messenger to hell 53ft 

t * Of my black deeds, and to my father tell 1 

* The fects of his degenerate race.' So thro' 

His son's warm blood the trembling king he dre\^ 
To th' altar: in his hair one hand he wreaths, 54Q 
His sword the other iniiis bosom sheaths. 
Thus fell the king, who yet surviv'd the state^ 
With'sucha signal and peculiar fate, ,' 

Under so vast a ruin, not a grave. 
Nor in such flames a fun'ral fire to have. 545. 
He -whom such titles swell'd, such pow'r made' 
To whom the sceptrep of aU Asia bow'd; [proud. 



TKAmtATIONS. 



On the cold earth lies th* uaregarded king, 
A headless carcass, and a nameless thing ! 



TH£ 

PASSION OF DIDO FOR -flENEAS. 

XlAViKG at Xtffge declar'd Jove's embassjy 

CyllenuB.from ^eas straight doth fly ; 

He, loath to disobey the god's command^ 

Nor willing to forsake this pleasant land, 

Asham'd the kind Eliza to deceive, 5 

Bat more afraid to take a solemn leave. 

He many ways his laboring thoughts revolves. 

Bat fear overcoming shame, at last resolves, 

(Instructed by the god of Thieves*) to steal 

Himself away, and his escape conceal. lo 

He calls his captains^ bids tLem rig the fleet. 

That at the port they privately should meet. 

And some dissembled colour to project. 

That Dido should not their design suspect: 

But all in vain he did liis plot disguise ; 15 

No art a watchful lover can surprise. 

8he the first motion finds: love tho* most sore. 

Yet always to itself seems insecure. 

That wicked fame which their first love proclaimed 

Fofeteilsthe end : thequeen,with rage inflamed, 20 
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_ ^ 

Tims greets him. < Thou dissembler ywouklst thoa 

* Oat of my arms by stealth perfidiously } [fly 
' Could not the hand I plighted, nor the Iwe, 

* Nor thee the fate of dying Dido, move? 

^ And in the depth of winter, io the night, 85 

* Dark as thy black designs^ to take thy flight, 
' To plough the raging seas to coasts unknown, 

* Tlie kingdom thou pretend'st to not thine own ! 

' Were Troy nestor'd, thou shouldst mistrust a wind 

* False as thy vows, and as thy heart unkind. SO 

* Fly'st thou firom me ? By these dear drops of brina 
' I thee adjure, by that right hand of tUne, 

^ By our espousals, by our marriage-bed, 
^ If all my kindness aught have merited; 
' If ever I stood fair in thy esteem, ; 35 

* From ruin me and my lost house redeem. 

* Cannot my prayers a free acceptance find^ 
^ Nor my tears soften an obdurate mind? 

* My fame of chastity, by which die skies 

' I reached before, by thee extinguish^ dies. 40 

' Into my borders nOw larbas falls, 

' And my revengeful' brother scales my walls; 

* The wild Numidians will advantage take; 

' For thee both Tyre and Carthage me forsake. 
' Hadst thou before thy flight but left with me 45 
' A young iEneas, who, resembling thee^ 
^ Might in my sight have sported, I had tfafn 

* Not wlioUy lost, nor quite deserted been; 

* By thee, no more my husband, but my guest, 

' Betray 'd to mischiefs; of which death's the UiaU 



: Wi^ twd looks \m Bt$o4»,noid m his bfeast^St 
lUr Jove's <:9&w»mid, bis stfu^Ung care supprest 
* Gre^t Qdew I yow favours aiDd deeercs so gica^ 
The' nuiUbiM'less, I never aball feiget ; 
Ifo tim^, iiftiil myself I havd foifot, a 

Out.of Biy heart £tiaa's nana shall blot : 
But fay .uAwiUiiig fligbi the gods enforce^ 
4wi^at must justify oar sad divorce. 
BiHQ^IiaHStyou forsake^ woiild Fate permit 
Jh my dnires I u^ght my fortuae ^t, CO 

3*rQj| to bar Hocieht s|)kiidottr I would raises] 
And whece I first began would end my days« 
But since, the Lycian Lots and Delphic god 
Have des^o'd . Italy for oui abode ; (K 

3jpce you proud Carthage (fled from Tyre) 

Why should not Latium us receive from Troy f 

As for my son^ my father's angry ghost 
Tells me his hopes by my delays are crost* 
^d mi^ty Jove's ambassador appeared 69 

With the same message, whom I saw and heard; 
We both are griev'd when you or I compUio, 
But much the more when al) complaints are vain** 
I caU to witness all tlie gods, and thy 
beloved heady the coast of Italy 
Against my will I seek.' 75 

Whilst thushespeakssherolls her sparkling eyea^ 
Surveys him round, and thus incens'd replies: 
' Thy mother was no goddess, nor thy stock 
' £roai QardtAU?^ but in same horrid xook. 
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IVrfiflms wretch ! roq^ CMcasat tlM ]wi^ 69 
And wkh di^ milk %DcmAii (isprs ftd. 
DissiiiMilatioB J 0b«U pow foig^t^ 
A^ oqr MS#nrfls i^f cage ip <«fl#r «<it^ 
Cm^i nil ny |»ii/«t ju»d «0ft «9iseatiC!ii forcf 
Sighs froia bis hreiMttyOr from hisiiopks jrop»(9rs«.1l5 

Or Juno such iin|kieties iq[>prov^ ? 
The j«8t Astren siwe is &od to hdi^ 
Nor more in earth «or.heav'n itsdf wiU dwell. 
Oh, Faith ! him ou myow^ts hf t^n^i^eiito^^ pO 
Beceiyipg madly^ pa my ihrome.Xj^'d : 
His me» Irpfid faminertvod his fleet fjnom fii^ 
I j^esctt'd: aow the l^wsiaa Lots popippire 
With Pho^u^; now Jo«;e!« enToy thrp^ the^ir 
Bru9(^ dismal lidiogS; as if swh low p^se 95 
Could reaob tb<eir tboi«ht<(» or theirf€|¥>se disl^f 
ThoutMTt a fiilse 'nopmw,j$»dmfimrh* 
Go, goy piimue thy i&ii^dom thrc^ the umifi : 
I hope, iftieftv'A her ki9itV:e ^tiU«et«ii», 
Thou ^ait he wreckU or cast »yon some rpo!^, 
Wh^re thou the iwuue of I)idpi»h»Lt invoke : "ifiX, 
I'll follow thier in fun>al flames : when dead 
My ghost sball thee attend at hoard and hed : 
And when thegods on thee tiieir Y.ejag^»ace^(m, 
That welcome news aliall comfort m heh>w.U^ 
This sayingi from his hated sight she ^ii 
Conducted hy her damsels to her hed: 
Yet restle^ ^e 9f09», md looking .0^ 
Beholds the fleets wd i^^ars ithe seimmibpnt 

S£NH41C. 9 
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Wkcn great .^nted pass'd berore the guard, 110 
To make a view how all things were prepared. 
Ah ! cniel Love ! to what dost thoa enforoe 
Poor mortal breasts ! Again she hath recourse 
To tears and pray*rs, again she feels the soiart 
Of a fresh wound from his tyrannic dart. 115 
That she no ways nor means may leave imtry'd, 
Tlius to her sister she herself apply'd: 
^ Dear sister ! my resentment had not been 
^ So moving if this fate I had foreseen ; 

* Therefore to me this last khid office do; 120 

* Thou hast some int'rest in our scornful foe; 
' He trusts to thee the counsels of his mind^ 

* ThoU'his soft hours and free access canst findi 
' TeH htm I sent not to the Ilian coast 

* My-fleetto aid the Greeks; his father*s ghost 125 
' I never did disturb : ask him to lend 

* To this the last request that I shall send^ 
' A gentle ear; I wish that he may find 

^ A liappy passage and a prosperous wind: 

' That contract I don't plead which he betrayed ISO 

* Nor that his promis'd conquest be delayed; 

* All that I ask is but a short reprieve, 

< Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve : 
' Some pause and respite only I require, 

* Till with my tears I shall have quench*d my fire. 

* If thy addre89 can but obtain one day 135 

* Or two, my death that service shall repay/ 
Thus she entreats* such messages with tears 
Condoltng Anne to him, and from him, bears : 
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But fikano plray'ts, no lurgiiaicats, call move; t¥> 
The FftCes resist ; hi§ ears ar« §tofp*d by Jove. ^ 
At whea fierce northern blasts from tii' Alps^ 

desoendy 
From his firm roots with strugi^iag gusts to rend 
An ttgfid sturdy oak, the rattling sound 
Grows loud, with leaves- and scatt^r'd arms the 

ground . 145 

Is overlaid> yet he stands fix'd^ as hig)b 
Asliis proud head is raised towards the sky, ^ 
So low tVards hell his roots descend. With 

. pra/rs 
And tears the hero thus assailM, great caret 
He smothers in lus breast, yet keeps his post, ISO 
All their addresses and their labour lost. 
Then she deceives her ststor with a imiU: 

* Anne^ in the inner court erect a pile ; 

' Thereon his arms and once>lov*d portrait lay: 
' Tlather our fatal marriage-bed convey; , 1^5 

* All cursed monuments of him with fire 

* We mttot abolish, (so the gods require.*) 
She gives her credit for no worse effect 
Than from Sicb»us' death s^ did suspect, 

And her commands obeys. 160 

Aurora now had left Tithonus' bed. 
And o*er the world her blushing rays did spnad , 
The queen •beheld, as soon as day appeared. 
The navy under sail, the haven cleared: 
Thrice with her hand her naked breastshe knocks, ' 
And from her forehead tears her golden lockt^ifi^ 

l2 
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<0 Am^!* 4m Off 4, *^4 ^Mtt he tfiM MMtf 

* Me ead ttiy veida ? wfrf is lie dgH ptimsTd.^ 

^ iLnii,iifin>'8he(3i/clf ^idd let eiir T^rrianf beeidl 
' With ours his fleet^ and carry fire eMi tmard ; 

* That perjw^d faee» then let «^^ #kli|oy« 
^ Wte if tk^ eveat of fvar vMe^ieifi wem? 
''Nor death nor danger can the desj^^lMe Ibar. 

* Bat, oh, iS^kttAl iiiedtitlg I tflkMM iMiMs d6fM 
' Whoa 6rft I f\m^A €h# tmltoi* OH oiy tkMMe. 17^ 
' lMK>]d4ieMih of lite kAo Mv'd fjNMn lire 

' iib honoor'd household gods ! his aged aire 
' His fAdMelM^dertfiftMtrTfo/^ilatfttesdiflbeM'. 
^ Wbg^ did I not his ettrea^ {^0De>-itoeftl «e«r^ ISO 

< And cas€ Itia the sea? why Mt dea&oy 
' ALl hitf eoiii^ous;, ittd beloved bey 

^ Ascanius?' ttnd We teffdet ^iltlfte have dMst, 

< Atfd nMdedte ^ha^ oer (he eoti to fttsMi 

^ Tloa SiHk^ whese kmcye aD^iegs here M^ir 
^ Sunreysy lied Jufl(yf eofnkSido^ef my woe^ 1^ 

< BevaDgefttI Feries! and Queen Kee«te! 

/ Receive aiMtgr«i«rt my {jffay'rF If be Aeeea 
' Must aeedeetdafie, and'reedi^ Awottia&lwf^ 
^*lf Jove decree it, lover's deeree ifinsf stand. t9# 

< When landed my he Be ivith amie opptesc 
« ky Wei^%eRkg]^eopi«, bedistrest 

< By exile ffom his eottn^^ be SfOftfA 

* From youeg AseatiiiTS' sight, aftd be eftfore'd 
'' To ies^kire foreign aids, and! lose Ms friends 
^S^iMent and undeserved ends! 19^ 
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Wheniio obadidons of aae^oal peace 
He ihallsabnuty then may be not p(meM 
Kingdom nor life^ and iiud his funeral 
r th' sands when he hefore liisday sha)l AUl ! 200 
And ye, ohTyriant ! with imiaortal hate 
Pursue this race; this service dedicate 
To my deplored ashes : let there be 
Twixt us. and them no league nor amity. 
May from my bones a new Achilles rise 205 
That shall infest the Trojan tolonies 
Withfire, and sword, aud famine ; when at length 
Time to our great attempts contributes strength; 
Our seas, our shores, our armies,, theirs oppose, 
And may our children be for ever foes !' 210 
A gliastly paleness death's approach portends, ' « 
Then trembling she the fatal pile ascends. 
Viewing the Trojan relics, she unsheath*d 
/Eneas' sword, not for that use bequeathed; 
Then oh the guilty be4 she gisntly ibys 215 - 

Herself, and softly thus lamenting prays ; 
' Dear relics I whilst that Gods aud fates give leav%, 
' Free me from care, and my glad soul receive. 
^ That date which Fortune gave I now must end: * 
' And to the shades a noble ghost descend. 220 
' Sichaeus' blood, by his false brother spilt, 
' I have reveng'd,and a proud city built, 
' Happy, aks! too happy I had liv'd, 

* Had not the Trojau on my coast arrived. 

* But shall I die without revenge? yet die 224 
f Thus, thus with joy to thy Sich«us fly, - • 

l3 
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' llfy consciiMd fo4 tiiQr f«i'na ibts lUft vieir 
' From My attd iBity thte OfflM Um pvfttie r 
Her fainting hand tot M the twoid Immmmii'4 f^ 
\Vtfb bloody and kbtn thtf mortal wmiAd afifiearU 
Through aQ the <)6a)ft the ffigbt aiiddaaioarsM^ 
Which the irhd!e dey fillfr tn^ faart a^d criea 
As load as if her Carriage or dldT^irts 
The foe fa«d enterM, and hd Mt 6n ft^ 
Attazed itAte with Speed ascends the Stain, S^ 
And in her afin» ht* dying sifter i«ars ; 
' tM yon fdr thi« yourself abd me i^gutte? 

* Fe# Mieh ai^ ehd did I erect lbi§ pile? 

' Hid yo« ^ ftincb despise m^, iik clus fate 
^ Myself fi^ yott n6t to a^ociace f 840 

' Yottt^K ahd me, tda§! tiii» ^tai trotiad 
' The senatti^aftd dte people doth oottlemfid. 

* Fll ^mA Iter wdtttd mth tears, and at hea* deaA 
' My lip^ tt&m hctt'ssindi dfaw her parting bfaaih.' 
Khto with hftt tell tha Wdfiild she wipesand drk^l 
Tlirice wi A her arm t^ ^treen attctopb^ to rise, 
9(ki bef fttfeftgtn ivtmtgy fafn ntf a swmmi^ 
Lif<^ last t/ShiU yet strit^ with her wottfid: 
Tbi^iee 6ft h^ bed 6he tnrfts, with wandering si^ 
lining, iAie gfoan^ ti^eit ^ebeh6fds the light SdO 
Then JiiMr^ pHyitig W disa^tMOs h% 

Sends Iris down her putt^ to mitij^ate. 
(Since if we fidl befoihft t& appointed dtty^ 
Nature ted Death toatmue long their fray.) 
ttk deso^dar; < Tins fkUd fotlt (Says she) t5S 

* To Flute I betjaeatl^ and n^t tbe« fi^e«f 



SARPEDOM^ ff BflCa im GLAUCUS. 9f 

Thcflu clips ber liair: cold ninalniess sCrai||ht 

bei-ecfes 
Her corpse of sensey and iSt? sir iier soul r«oeiTCs. 



SARPEDON's SPEECH TO GLAUCUS. 

IN THE TWEL7TH BOOK OF SOX&R, 

JL HUB to Glaucus spake 
Divine .SarpedoD, since he did not find 
Others as great in place as great in mind. 
Above the rest why is our pomp, our poVr, 
Our flocks, our herds, and our possessions more 7 
Whj all the tributes land and sea affords, 
Heaped in great chargers, load our sumptuotis 

boards? 
Our cheerful guests carOuSe the sparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilst music charms their ekti* 
Why as we pass, do those on Xanthus^ diore 
As gods behold ut, and as gods adore ? 
But that, as well in danger as degree. 
We stand the first ; that when our Dcians sei 
Oar brave examples, thej admiring say, 
Behold our gallant leaders j those are they 
Deserve the greatness, and unenvy^d standi 
Since what they act transcends what they conunand. 
Could the declining of this fate (oh; friend !) 
Our date to iQumonality QXtemd? 
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Or if death bought rot them who seek not deadi 

Would I advance? or should my Tiuner breath 

With such a glorious folly thee inspire ? 

But since with Fortune Nature doth conspire. 

Since age, disease, or some less noble end, 

II10' not less certain, doth our days attend; 

Since 'tis deci-eed, and to this period lead 

A thousand ways, the noblest path we'll tread. 

And bravely on till they, or we, or all, 

A common sacrifice to honour fall. 



EPIGRAM. FROM MARTIAL. 

i r'ythee die and set me free, 

Or else be 

Kind, and brisk, and gay, like me : 

I pretend not to the wise ones. 

To the grave, to die grave, 

Of the precise ones. 

'lis not cheeks^ nor lips, nor eyes, 

That I prize. 

Quick conceits, or sharp replies ; 

If wise diou wilt appear and knowing, 

Repartee, repartee 

To what I'm doing. 

Pr*ythee why the room so dark? 

Not a spark 

Left to light me to the mark: 



epigram; nUMUABTlAL, 99 



I love dayHglit md a candle, 
And to see, and to see 
As w.ell as handle. 

Why so many bolts and locks. 

Coats and smocks, 

And those drawers, with a pox f 

t could wish, could Nature make 1% 

Nakedness, nakedness 

ttself were naked. 

But if a mittf«8s I most have 

Wise tOid grave, 

Let her 90 herself belmre ; 

Alt Che day long Swan civil, 

Pap by night, pap by ni^t, 

Orsucl^adtvil 



CATO MAJOR. 

to THE READER. 

1 CAN neither call this piece Tully^s nor my own 
being much altered from the original, not only by 
the chunge of the Sityle, but by addition and sub- 
traction. I believe you will be better pleased to 
receive it, as I did, at die first sight ; for to me 
Cicero did not so much appear to write, as Cato 
to speak ; and, to do right to my author, I be-' 
lieve no character of any person was ever better 
drawn to the life than this. Therefore neither 
consider Cicero nor me, but Cato himself, who 
being then raised from the dead to qpeak the lan- 
guage of that age and place, neither the distance 
of place or time makes it less possible to raise 
him now to speak ours. 

Though I dare nor compare my copy with the 
original, yet you will find it mentioned here how 
much fruits are improved by graffiog; and here, 
by graffing verse upon prose, some of these severer 
arguments may receive a more mild and pleasant 
taste. 

Cato says (in another place) of himself, that he 
learned to speak Greek between the seventieth 
and eightieth year of his age ; beginning that so 
late, he may not yet be too old to learn English, 
being now but between his seventeenth and 
eighteenth hundred year. For these reasons I 
shall leave to this piece no other name thaia what 
the author gave it, of Cato Major, 



PREFACE. 

jThAt learned critic, th^ younger Scaliger, com. 
paring the two gr^eat orators, says, that nothing 
can be taken from Demosthenes, nor added to 
Tally; and if there he any fault in the last, it is the 
resumption or dwelling too long upon his argu- 
ments : for which reason, having intended to trans, 
late this piece into prose, (where translation ought 
to be strict,) finding the matter very proper for 
verse, I took the liberty to leave out wh^t was 
only necessary to that age and place, and to take 
or add what was proper to this present age and 
occasion, by laying his sense closer, and in fewer 
words, according to the style and ear of these 
limes. The three first parts I dedicate to my old 
friends, to take off' those melancholy reflections 
which the sense of age, infirmity, and death, may 
give them. The last part I think necessary for the 
conviction of tho^ many who believe not, or at 
least mind not, the immortality of the soul, of 
which the Scripture speaks only positively as a 
lawgiver, with an ipse di^it ; but it may be, they 
neither believe that, (from which they either make 
doubts or sport,) nor those whose business it is to 
interpret it, supposing they do it only for their 
own ends: butif a heathen philosopher bring such 
arguments from reason, nature, andeeqond causes, 
which none of our atheistical sophistei^ can con. 
fute, if they may stand convinced that there is an 
immortality of ^)e soul, I bqpe they will so weigh 
the consequences as n^thfer to talk nor live as if. 
there was no such thing. 
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CATO MAJOR OF OLD AGE. 

SCIJPIO. 

1 ho' all die actions of your life sk crownM 
With wisdom, nothing oHikes then more veoowt^i 
Than that those yean, which othersthink e«traM^ 
Nor to younelf nor us uneasy eeem. 
Under which wei^tnost li|[e th*oldgtaots graai 
When £tna.ott their badts by Jove was thrown. 
Cat. M^hat you ui^e, Scipio, ffon r^h( veasoa 
AB partsof Age seem borthensone to those [flows; 
Who virtue's and true wisdcmi^s happiness 
Cannot discern ; bat they who those possess^ 
In what*s impos'd by Nature find no grief^ 
Of which our Age is (next oar death) the chief, 
Which tho* all eqaally desire t* obtain. ^ 
Tet when they have obtainM it they compkua : 
Such our inconstancies -and follies are. 
We say it steals upon as unaware. 
Our want of reasoning diese false aieanares makes; 
Youth runs to Age, as childhood youth o^ertvkcs- 
How much more grievous would our Uvea s^pcar 
To reachth' eighth hundred than theei^^eth yearf 
Of what in l^at long space of time hath past 
To' foolish Age will no temembranee last. 
My Age's conduct when you seemt* admine, 
(Which that it may deserve Inrach desire,) 
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*Tis my firat rale on Nasture, at my gtiide 
Appointed by the geds, I hsire rely'd; 
And Nature, which all acts of life designSy 
Not, like ill poets, in Ute last declines : 
But some one part must be the last of all, 
Which, Uke ripe freits, most either rot or fa|I ; 
And this horn Natare must he gei^ homey 
£lse her (as giants did the gods) «re soon. 

Ljeu But, Sir, *tis Scipio's and my desire. 
Since to long life we gladly would aspirey 
Tliat from your grave inslaruetioDS we might hear 
How we, like you, may this great burtbea bear. 

Cat. This I resolv'd befoM, bvt now shjdl do 
With great delight, sinoe %is required by you« 

IjJEl, If to yourself it will not tedious fiewe^ 
Nothing in us a greater joy can move, 
That as old travellers the youag instrooty 
Your long our sliort experienee migr oaodaet. 

. Cat. Tis true, (as the old proveri^ doth rebtfc^ 
Equals with equals often congregate. 
Two consuls *, (who iu years my eqanio 'men,) 
When senators, lamenting I didhitst 
That Age from them had all thatr pleasures loniy 
And them their former sitppliaiitsnow aoom. . 
They what is not to be accusVl accuse ; 
Not others bot themselvies their Age ^tham ; 
Else this might me concern, «ad all way friendsy 
Whose cheerful Age -with honour youdi attMidi^ 

^ C^us SaliiuttoT, jSpaiiat JCUbxwiii 

M 
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Joy'd that from pleasare*s slavery they are free. 
And all respects due to their Age thej see 
In its true colours; this complaint a{>pears 
The ill efFeot of manners, not of years ; 
For on their life no grievous burthen lies 
Who are well-natur'd, temperate, and wise ; 
But an inhuman and ill-temperM mind 
Not any easy part in life can find. 

L-CL. This I believe $ yet others may dispute 
Their Age (as yours) can never bear sucli fruit 
Ofhonour, wealth, and pow'r, to make them sweet; 
Not evVy one such hairiness can»meGt. 

Cat. Some weight your argument, my LaeUus, 
Bat not so much as at first sight appears, [beaisi 
This sinswer by Theniistocles was made, 
(When a Seriphian thus did him upbraid^ 

* You those great honours to your country owe, 
' Not to yourself)'—-* Had I at Seripho * 

* Been bom, such honour I had never seen, 

* Nor you, if an Athenian yuu had been.* 
|o Age, dothM in indecent poverty, . 
To the most prudent cannot easy be ; 
But to a fool the greater his estate 

The more uneasy is his Age's'wcight. 
A{£e*3 chief iu*ts and arms are to grow uise. 
Virtue to know, and known to exercise : 
All just returns to Age then virtue makes. 
Nor her in her extremity forsakes. 

* An isle to which condemned men were baoifihcd. 
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The sweetest cordial we receive at last. 
Is conscience of our virtuous actions past 
I (when^ yof\th) with reverence did look . 
On Quintus Fabius, who Terentom took; 
Yet in his age such cheerfulness was seen, 
As if his years and mine had equal been : 
His gravity was mix*d with gentleness, 
Nor had his Age made his good humour less : 
Then was he well in years, (the same that he 
Was consul that of my nativity) 
(A stripling then) in his fourth consulate 
Ob him at Capua I in arms did wait. 
I five years after at Tarentam wan 
The Qnaestorship, and then our love began ; 
And four years after, when I Praetor was. 
He pleaded) and the Cincian law*dld pass. 
With useful diligence he us'd t^ engage, 
Yet witl^ die tempVa^e arts of patient Age 
He breaks fierce HannibaPs ijisuiting heats; 
Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats : 
He by delay restorM the commonwealth, 
Kor preferred rumour before public health. 

* Against bribes. 
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What i reflect mi Age, I find tftere are 
FoivMiuts, which its m'taay declue. 
1. Because our body** stzengith it much intpaiiCT 
ft. Hurt k tidces €4f«a vcmnttctm gieM wJnAm 

3. Next tlatt oor aenae-of nipawire it deprives: 

4. tut that approaching death attends our fi 
Of all tbase semad canica PU diacounev 
And then of each, in ordei^ weigh the fionx. 

THE MBST PART. ' 

THEoldfn»«>ch.fid»»o»lyf>e«d 
Which vigfroiM youtl^ «ndsti«ngd» of body 
But to more high affiiin ovr Age is lent. 
Most propcrfy when he«tsof youth arm spcaSL 
Did Fabius and your father Scipio 5 

(Whose dmifhter my son tnartied) nothing db? 
Fabridiy Coruncani, Curiiy 
Whose «oan^ cotmse), and authority; 
The Romaa commooweidth restoiM^ did hotaty 
Nor Appius^ with idiose straagth his sight was lasl. 
Who, when the Senate was to peace incliaM 11 
With Pyrites, shew'd hit reaton was not blindr 
Whither's our courage and our wisdom come. 
When Rome itself conspires the fate of Borne f 
The rest with ancient gravity and skill 15 

He i^ke; (for his oration's extant still.) 
^is seventeen years since he had Consul been 
The ae(x>nd time, and there were ten between; 
Therefore their arguments of little force. 
Who age from great employments would divcnrce. 
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^s in a sh^p some dimb the shrouds, t' unfold 21 
*Xhe sail, some sweep the deck, some pump the hold> 
'Whilst he that guides the helm employs Ixfs skilly 
And gives the law^ to them by sitting still ; 
Gteat actions less from courage, strength aiul speed, 
T^an from wise counsels and commands proceed. ^Z6 
fhose Ajrts age wants not which to Age belong ; 
^ot heat but cold experience makes us strong. 
A Consul, Tribune, General, I have been, 
AH sorts of war I have passed tliro' and seen ; 30 
And now grown old, I seem t' abandon it. 
Yet to the senate I prescribe what's fit. 
J. ev'ry day Against Carthage war proclaim, 
(For Rome's destruction ha^h been long her aim ;) 
^or shall I cease till I her ruin see, 35 

Which triumph may the gods design for thee ; 
That Scipio may revenge his grandsire's ghost, 
Whose life at Canns with great honour lost 
Is on record ; nor had he wearyM been 
With Age if he an hundred years had seen : 40 
He had not us'd excursions, spears, or darts, 
But counsel, order, and such aged arts ; 
Which if our ancestors had not retain'd, 
The Senate's name our council had not gained. 
The Spartans to their highest magistrate 45 

The name of Elder did appropriate : 
Therefore his fame for ever shall remain, 
Ilow.gallantly Tarentum he did gain. 
With vigilant conduct : when that sharp reply. 
He gave to Salinator I stobd by, 50 

113 
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Wbo to Aie caftde fled, die town being lost, 
Tet he to Maximus did vakily boast 
*TVa8 by my means Tarentum you obtained ; 
*ri8 true> haid you not lost I had not gained. 
And as much honour on his gown did wait 56 
As on his arms, in his fifth oonsatate. 
When his eolleagoe Carrilius stept aside. 
The IVibune of the people wotdd divide 
To them the GalKc and the Picene field ; 
Against the Senate's will he will not yidd ; 60 
When, being ai^ry, boldly he declares 
Those things were acted under happy Stars, 
From which the commonwealth found good eflects» 
But otherwise they came from bad aspects 
Many great things of Fabius I could tell, €$ 
But his son^s death did all the rest excel ; 
(His gallant son, tho' young, had Consd beeo) 
Hi^ funeral oration I have seen 
Often ; and wheA on that t turn my eyes, 
I all the old philosophers despise. TO 

Tho' he in all die people's eyes Seemed ff^At, 
Yet greater he appeared in his retreat ; 
When feasting with his private friends at hottie^ 
Such counsel, such discourse from him did CDiM; 
Such science in his art of augury, 75 

No Roman ever was more learn'd thatt he; 
Knowledge of all things present and to eome, 
Rememb'ring all the wars of ancitot Rotn^ 
Nor only there, but all die world's beside : 
Jt>ymg in extreme Age I prophes/d $0 



That vfhich is Cdistie to pass, difrt c!id diicem 
Prom his sum vers I coolci nothiiYg learn. 
Tliis loDg discourse was but to let you see 
Xhat his Ion:; life could riot uneasy be. 
"Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are 85 

Takers of cities, conquerors in wars 
Yet others to like baf^y Age arrive, 
'Who modest, cfuiet, and with virtue live. 
TJius Plato writing his philosophy. 
With honour after ninety years did die. 90 

Th* Athenian story writ at ninety-four ' 
By Isocrates, who yet liv'd five years more ; 
His master Gorgias at the hundredth year 
And seventh uot his studies did forbear? 
Jind, askM why he no sooner I'eft the stage ? 95 
Said he saw nothing to accuse old Age. 
l^one bat the foolish wlio their lives abuse, 
Age of their own mistakes and crimes accuse. 
/i\\ commonwealths (as by records is seen) 
Ashy Age preserved, by youth destroyed, have been. 
When the tragedian Naevius did. demand, 161 
Why did your commonwealth no longer stafid ? 
Twas answer'd that their senators were new, 
foolish an4 youngs and such as ni>thing knew, 
J^ature to youth hot rtishness doth dispense^ 105 
But with cold prudence Age doth recompense. 
But Age, 'tis said, will memory decay ; 
^ (if it be not exercis'd) it may ; 
Or if by Nature it be dull and slow. 
Tbem^^o^les (whedag'dj the names didknow ItO 
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Of all th' Athenians; and none grow so old 

Not to remember where they hid their gpi(d. 

From Age such art of memory we fcarny 

To forget nothing which is our concern : 

Their interest no priest noir sorcerer f 15 

ForgetS) nor lawyer nor philosopher : 

No understanding meniory can want 

Where wiadom studious industry doth plant. 

Nor does it only in the active live. 

But in the quiet and contemplative. 120 

When Sophocles (who plays when aged wrote) 

Was by his sons before the judges brdught. 

Because he paid the Muses such respect. 

His fortune, wife, and children to neglect ; 

Alm6s| coudeinn'd he mov'd the judges thus^ 125 

* Hear, but instead of me, my Pedipus.^ 
The judges hearing witii applause, at th' end 

Fi eed him, and said, 'No fool such lines hadpean'd.* 

What pOets and what orators can I 

Recount, what princes in philosophy, 13o 

Whose constant studies with their Age did s^ve - 

Nor did they those, tho' diose did them, suiyive,* 

Old husbandmen 1 at Sabinum know, 

Wlio for another year dig, plough, and sow; 

For never any man was yet so old ' 135 

But hop'd his life one whiter more might hold. 

Cascilius vainly said, * Each day we spend 

* Discovers something which must needs offend/ 
But sometimes Age may pleasant things behold. 
And nothing that offends. He should have told 140 
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This not to Age, but yotitfa> who Qft'ner see 

Wliat not akxie o&nds^ bat hurts^ thaa we. 

Iliakt i in hhn which he in Age condemn^dy 

ll^^t us it renders odious and contemn'd. 

He knew not virtue if he thought this truth ; 145 

for youth delights in Age^ and Age in youth. 

'What to the old can greater pleasure be 

^Sban hopeful and ingenious youth to see, 

IVhcn they with rev'reace fotiow whete we lead, 

Asid in straight paths by our directions (read ! 150 

And ev*n my conversation here I see 

As well receiv'd by you as your's by me. 

^r'is disingenoous to accuse our Age 

Of idleness, who all our powers engage 

In the same studies, the same course to hold, 155 

Kor think our reason for new arts too old. 

Solon, tlie sage, hi^ progress never ceas'd, 

But still his learning withhis days inciieBs^d ; 

Attd I with tiie same greediness did seek. 

As water when I thirst, to sviallow Greek ; 160 

Which I did only learn that I might know 

Those great examples which I follow now : 

And I have heard that Socrates the wise 

Learned on the late for his last exercise. 

Use* many of the Ancients did the same. 

To improve knowledge was my only aim. 166 

THE SECOND PART. 

piow ibto our second grievance I must break, 
**^ Thsa^Iossofsereogth makes understanding weak.'* 
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I griew no more my youthful strength to waot. 
Than, young, that of a hull or elephant ; 
Then with that force content which Nature gavCy ^ 
Nor am I nov^ displeased with what 1 have. 
Wlien the young wrestlers at their sport grew 
Old Miio wept to see his naked arm, [wamif 

And cry'd 'twas dead. Trifleri thine heart and 

heady 9 

And all that's in them, (not thy arm,) are dead: 
This folly. evVy looker on derides. 
To. glory only in thy arois and sides. 
Our gallant ancestors let fai) no tears. 
Their strengtii decreasing by increosiiig yeacs; ^ ■/ 
But they advanced in wisdom eVry hour, 15 

And made the commonwealth advance in powV- 
But orators may grieve, for in their sides, 
tlather than heads, their faculty abides; 
Yet I have4ieard old voices load and clear. 
And stilliky own somefeimes the Senate hear^ 90 
When |n' old with smooth and gentle voices 

plead. 
They by the ear their well-plens'd audience lend ; 
Which if I had not strength enough to do, 
I could (my Laslius and my Scipio !) 
What^s to be done or not be done instruct, fS 
And to the maxims of good life conduct. 
Cueiusand Publius Scipio, and (that man 
Of men) your grandsire, the great African, 
Were joyful when the iiow'r of noble blood' 
Crowded their dwellings, and attending s&x>d, SO 
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like oracles their comisels to receive. 
How in their progress tliey should ace and live. 
And they wliose high examples youth obex's. 
Are not despised tlio* their strength decays ; 
And those decays (to speak the naked truth, S5 
Tho' the defects of Age) were crimes of youth. 
Interap*rate youth (by sad experience found) 
Ends in an Age imperfect and unsound. 
Cyrus, tho* Ag^tl? (if Xenophoo say true,) 
Lucius Metellu8,(whom when young I knew,) 40 
Who held (after his second consulate) • 
Twenty- two years the high pontificate; 
Neither of these, in body or in mind. 
Before their death die least decay did find. . 
I speak not of myself, tho* none deny 45 

To Age to praise their youth the liberty ; 
Such an unwasted strength I cannot boast, 
Yet now my years are eighty-four almost: 
And tho' from what it was my strength is far, 
Both in the first and second Punic war, 50 

Nor at Thcrmopyis, under Glabrio, 
Nor when I Consul into Spain did go ;  
But yet I feel no weakness, nor hath length 
Of winters quite enervated my strength ; * 
And I my guest, my client, or my friend, 55 

Still in the courts of justice can defend : 
Neither must I that proverVs truth allow, 
'* Who would be ancient must be earlv so/' 
I would be vouthful still, and find no need 
To appear old till I was so indeed : ,^' 



And yet you see my bona not idle fwe, 

Tho* with your strength I cannoC mine compaie; 

Yet this Ceuturiou's /doth your's sunnoiiiH.; 

Kot therefore him the better imn I count. 

Miloy when entering the Olympic gMae» 

With a huge ox upon his shoulder camet 

Would you die force of Miio's body &xxd, 

Rather tlian of Pythagoras's mind? 

The force whidi Nature gives with care rettisy 

Bat wlien decayed *tis folly to complain. f9 

Id Age to wish for youtji is full as vain 

As for a youth to turn a cfaiid again. 

Simple and certain Nature's ways appear. 

As she sets foith the seasons of the year : 

&» in all parts of life we find iier truth, fS 

Weakness Co childhood^ rashness to our youth; 

To elder years to be discreet and grave^ 

Then to aid Age maturity sbe gave» 

(Scipio) you know bow Massinissa heart 

His kingly port at more than ninety years ; 99 

When marching with his foot be walks till 

When with bis borse be never will idigbt; 

Tho* cold or wet bis head is always bar« ; 

So hoty so dryt bis aged members are. . 

You see bo>w exercise and temperanoe 85 

£v*n to old yeus a youthful strength advance. 

Our law (because from Age otur strength retires) 

No duty which belongs to strength lequirea. 

But Age doth many men so iedoio make^ 

IShat theyno g;reatdesign can undexsake; 99 
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Tet that to A^ not sii^ is vppif^ 

But to all man*! iafiriBities bende. 

Hiat Scipio who adofited you did. fail 

Into such pains he had no faaaitfa at ail^ 

Whbalfle had aqiiidlM Afrieaaot^ pvts^ 95 

Exceeding him in all the liberal arts. 

Why should those errors then imputed be 

To Age aloWy from which oar youth's not free f 

Ev'xy disease of Age we may prevent, 

like those of youth, fay being dihgent. ' 100 

When sick, such moderaue exercise we use. 

And diet as our vital heat renews ; 

And if our bodies thence refresfamcnt finds. 

Then most we abo exercise our aodnds. 

If with continual oil we aiot supply 105 

Our lamp, the light for want of it will die. / 

Tho* bodies may be tir'd with estvcbe. 

No weariness the mind could eW surprise. 

Cscilius, She comedian, when of Age 

He repvesoBts the fisllieson the atage^ 110 

They^re credulous, forgetful, disecdnte; 

Neither thost cranes to Age he doth impute, 

But to old men, to whom those cdmes beftoBg. 

Lust, petaienoe, rashness, are ia youth more strong 

Tbhia Age, and jwtyomg men those vieei hate 115 

Who Tiriaoas ore, disone^ and temperate : 

And so what w« call dotage seldom breeds 

In bodies but where Nature sDW'd the seecjs. 

These are "hvt daughten jmd fimr gallant sons 

la idiom the bbod of noble Atppim nias> MO 
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With a most nam'rous family beside^ 

Whom he alone, tho* old and blind, did guides 

Yet his clear-flighted mind was sdll intent. 

And to his business, like a bow, stood bent: - 

Bjr children, servants, neighbours, soesteem'd, Vt5 

He not a master but a monarch seem*d. 

AW his relations bis admirers were ; 

His sons )>aid rev'renoe, and his servants fear: 

The order and the ancient discipline 

Of Romans did in all his actions shine. IM 

Authority kept up, old Age secures. 

Whose dignity as long as life endures* 

Sometl^ng of youth I in old Age approve, 

fiat more the marks of Age in youth I love. 

Who this observes may in bis body find 135 

Decrepit Age, but; never in his mind. 

The seven volumes of my own reports, 

Wherein are all the pleadings of our courts; 

All noble monuments of Greece are oome 

Unto my hands, with those of ancient Home. 140 

The Pontifical and the Civil law 

I study still, and thence orations draw : 

And, to confirm my memory, at nighc 

What I hear, see, or do, by day, I still recite. 

These exercises for my thought^ I find ; I45 

These labours are the chariots of my mind. 

To serve my friends the senate I frequent. 

And Ulcere what I before digested vent; 

Which only from my strength of mind proceeds^ 

Not any outward f9|Ce of body seeds ; 150 . 
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Which if I coaM not do, I shonkl delight 

On what I would to ruminate at night. 

Who in such practices their minds engage. 

Nor fear nor think of their approaching Age, 

Which by degrees ihvisibly doth creep. 

Nor do we seem to die but fail asleep. 15d 

THE THIRD PART. 

^ow must I draw my forces 'gainst that host 
Of pleabures which i' th* sea of Age are lost. 
O tliou most high trauscendant gift of Age ! 
Youth from its folly thus to disengage, 
And now receive from me that most divine 5 
Oration of that noble Tarentine*, 
Which atTarentum I long since did heaf, 
When I attended the great Fabius there. 
Ye Gods ! was it man's nature, or his fate, 
Bctray'd'him with sweet pleasure's poison'd bait ? 
Which he, with all designs of art or pow'r, 11 
Doth with unbridled appetite devour ; 
And as all poisons seek the noblest part. 
Pleasure possesses first the head and heart; 
Intoxicating both by them, she finds, 15 

And burns the sacred temples of our minds. 
Furies, which reason's divine chains had bound, 
(That being broken,) all the world confound; 
Lust, Murder, Treason, Avarice, and Hell 
Itself broke loose, in Reason's palace dwell : 20 

• Archytar, much pndnd by nonet. 
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Traeh, Hoooor, Jil$tic% TeBperwiM^ «r« led, 

AH her attendant! into darknest led. 

But why idi this disoourae^ when pleadore's n^ 

Hath i3onquer*d rsaeon^ we must treat with Age. 

Age undermines, and will in tioie surprise %$ 

Her stron^gest forts, and cut off all sappUea; 

And, join'd in league with strong Necessity, 

Pleasure must fly, or eke by fiunkie die. 

Flaminius, whom a consulship had grac*dy 

(Then Censor,) from the Senate I displaoM : 90 

When he in Gaul, a Consul, made a feast, 

A beauteous courtezan did him request 

To see the cutting off a pris'nei's head; 

This crime I could not leave unpunished,] 

Since by a private villainy he stainM 35 

That public honour which at Rome he gainM. 

Then to our Age (when not to pleasures bent) 

Thb seems an honour, not disparagement. 

We not all pleasiues like the Stoics hate, 

fiut love and seek those which are modemtc. 40 

(Tho* divine Plato thus of Pleasures thou^t, 

They us with hooks and baits like fUhes caught.) 

When Quaestor, to the gods in public halls 

I was the first who set up festivals : 

Not with high tastes our appetites did force, 45 

But fiird with conversation and discourse; 

Which feasts Convivial Meetings we did name; 

Not like the indent Greeks, who to their shame 

Called it a Coropotation, not a feast. 

Declaring t]]« worst part of it the best* - j50 
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Sometimes with yontbfiil heat aiid merriinent: 
Bat now I thank my Age^ which gives me ease 
From those eicesses ; yet myself I please 
With cheerful talk to entertain my guests, 55 
(Discoarses are to Age continual feasts,) 
The love of meat and wine they recompense. 
And cheer the mind as much as those the sense. 
Vm not more pleased with gravity among 
The ag'dy than to be youthful with the young ; 60 
Nor Against all pleasures proclaim open war. 
To which, in Age, some natural motions are: 
And still at my Sabinmn I delight 
To treat my neighbours till the depth of night. 
But we the sense of gust and pleasure want, 65 
Which youth at full possesses; this I grant : 
But Age seeks not;the things whidi youth requires, 
And no man needs' that which he not desires. 
When Sophocles was ask'd if he deny*d 
Hirasdif the use of pleasures? he reply *d, 70 

* I humbly thank ch' ioMiiortal gods, who me 
< From that fierce tyrant*s insolence set free.' 
But they whom pressing appetites constrain 
Grieve wjten they cannot their desires obtain. 
Ypnog men the use of pleasure understand, 75 
As of an object new, and near at hand: 
Tho' this stauda more remote from Age*s sight, 
Yet they behold it not without deliglit : 
As ancient soldiers, from their duties eas'd. 
With sense of honour and rewards are pleas'd ; 80 

»3 ' 
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So frommMfia^htipm madUmfmkm^t^ 

DeliglMdd with ilself <rar Ago 4fatb nst. 

No fMirt ctf lifers more hafup/y wImi with Imnd 

Of ancient knowiedge^ Md new leftraittg M x 

All youthful pleasure* by degrees mast etmat, t$ 

But those of Afse, ev'a with our yesis incieiie. 

We love not loaiied beerdSy and goblets crowned. 

But ftee from surleits ow repose is fbimd. 

When old FabiicMis to the Seamites went. 

Ambassador from Rome to Pyrfhus settt, 90 

He heard a grave philosopher msnhtaaB 

That alt the aetioiis of our life were vain 

Which witli our sense of pleasure not ooosfiirVt; 

Fabrieios the philosopher desired 

That he to Pyrrhas would that maxim tMdi» 9t5 

And to the &miniteft the same doctrine preachy 

Then of their eoa^st he sboold doubt no more^ 

Whom tfieir own pleasares o^ercaoKe before. 

Now into rustic mattei^ I nmst fall. 

Which pleasore seems ti»m»the chiaf of ^JBL 100 

Age no impediment to ^ose can giTOy 

Who wisely by the roles of Naitiire live. 

Earth (iho* our mother) cbeerfoQy obeys 

All the commands her race apo& her lays; 

For whatsoever from oor hand she takes^ 1<^ 

Greater or less, a vast reiuni she makes. 

Nor am I only pleas'd with that resource. 

But with her ways, her method^ and her force* 

The seed her bosom (by the plough made fit) 

IteCeifesy wbm hiiidly she embraces it^ . tM 



Whkh iriliilRrftii«iD»i«MiBtli^fta^(laadfpPCta(lk 
Sends fimrtik betimes a preen «ul tender heMf, 
Then gives it motioo, life, and aourislnneBty [sent$ 
Which from the root throa^ nerves and veins ai« 
StMight in a hollow sheath upright it grows, 115 
Andy fom receimg, doth itself disclose ) 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded spikes 
Guard it from birds, as with a stand of piices. 
When of the vine I speak, I seem inspir*d, 
And with delight, as with her joice, am firM : 120 
At Nature's godlike pow'r I stand amazed, 
Whieh such vast bodiefs hath fVom atxmis rais*d. 
The kernel of a grispe, tlie fig^s small grain, 
Can clothe a mountaia, and o*ershade a plain: 
Bat thou, dear Vine ! forbidd'st me to be long, 196 
Altho' thy traak be neither laige nor strong; 
I<f or can thy head (noc helpM) its^f sublime. 
Yet, like a serpeli^ a tall tree can climb : 
Whate'er thy many Angers can eQtwine 
J^ntfes thy support, and all its strength isthine : 130f 
Tho' Nature gave not legs it gave thee hands, 
By which thy prop the prouder cedar stands : 
As thou hast hands, so hath thy o&pring wings, 
And to the highest part of mortal springs. 
But lest thOQ shtiuldst consume thy wealth in vala« 
And starve thys^f to feed a numVoiis traih^ 1AQ 
Or like liie bee, (sweet as thy bloody) designed 
To be destro/d to propagate his kind. 
Lest diy redundant and superfiuoas juice 
Should fading leaves instead pf fruits produoej UC^ 
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DiepnUler*8 banrJ» with leettngbioodyiniist quench 
Thy heat, and Uty exuberant parte retreoch: 
Then from the joinu of thy proiiiic stem 
A swelling knot is raised, (call'd, a gem) 
Whence in slioit space itaelf the cluster showSy 145 
And from earth's moisture mtx'd wHh son-beams 
r th'springylikeyouthyityieldsanacid tiiste,[grows. 
But summer doth> like Age, the sourness waste; 
Then cIothM with leaves^ from heat and cold secoret 
like vifgins, sweet and beauteous, when mature.150 . 
On fruits, flowers, herbs, and plants, I long could 
At ouce to please my eye, my taste^my smell^dweH, 
My walks of trees all planted by my haod^ 
Like children of my own begeiiting stand. 
To tell the sevVal natures of each earth, 155 

What fruits from each most properly take birth ; 
And with wliat arts to enrich ev^ry mould. 
The dry to moisten, and to warm the cold. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. 160 

AsOrpheu<i' musii; wildest beasts did tame. 
From the sour.crab the Sweetest apple came : 
The mother to the daughter goes to school. 
The species changed, doth her laws overrule. 
Nature herself doth from herself depart 165 
(Strange transmigration !) by the pow V of art. 
How little things give law to great! we see 
The small bud captivates tlje greatest tree. 
Here ev'n t&epow'r divine we imitate, 
Atid seem not to beget^ but to create* 170 
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Much wasi pleatM with fowls and bMstoi the tame 
For fofxl and profit, aud the wild for game. 
Eicuae me when this pleasant string I touch, 
(For Age of what delights it speaks too macb.) 
Who twice victorious Pyrrhus conquered, 175 
Hm Sabines and the Samtutes captive led, 
Great Curius! his remaining days did sp^id, 
And in this happy life his triumphs end. 
My fai^ stands near, and when I there retijv. 
His and that age's temper I admire. 180 

TheSamnites^ chiefs, as by his fire he sat. 
With a vast sum of gold on him did wait; 
' Return,' said he,' yoor gold I nothing w^fa, 
* When those who can oonimand it me obey^* 
This my assertion proves he may be old, 185 
And yet not sordid, who refuses gold. 
In summer to sit still, or walk, I love, 
Near a cool fountain, or a shady grove. 
What can in Wintei^ render more delight 
Than the high snn at noon and fire at night? 190 
While our old friends and neighbours feast and play ^ 
And with their harmless mirth turn night to day, 
Uopuicfaas'd plenty our full tables loads^ 
And part of what they lent retom t' our gods. 
That honour and authority which dwells 195 

Widi Age^ all pleasuvesof oar youth excels. 
Observe that I that Age have only prais'd 
Whose pillars were on yoath's foundations rais^d^ 
And liiat(for which I great applause reoeiv'd) 
AsatruemaxioihalhbecBsiaoe'beUttvVi. 200 
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That most unhappy Age great pity needs^ 
Which to defend itself new matter plead^. 
Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a frrinkled 

brow, 
. Bat our past life, when vittttously spent, 905 

Most to Ottr Age those happy fruits present. 
Tliose things to Age most honourable are 
Wliich easy, common, and but light appear, 
' Salutes, consulting, compliment, resort. 
Crowding attendance to and from the court: 210 
And not on Rome al6ne thb honour waits^ 
But on all civil and well-^ovem*d states. . 
Lysander pleading in his city's praise, 
Ftova. thence his strongest argument did nose. 
That Sparta did with honour Age support, 215 
Paying them just respect at stage and court : . 
But at proud Athens youth did Age outface. 
Nor at the plays would rise ot give them |4aoe. 
When an Athenian Strang^ of great Age 
Arriv'd at Sparta, clioMng up the stage, 230 

To him the whole assembly rose, and ran 
To place and ease this old and reverend man. 
Who thus his thanks returns, ^ Th* Attieiiians- 

know 
* What's to be done; but what they know not. do.' 
Here our great Senate's orders I may quote, 225 
The first in Age is still the first in vote. 
Nor honour^ nor high birth, nor great commaud. 
In competition with great yean m«y stand. . 
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Why flbouid bar joath*s short trmsient pl^asiires 

dare 
With Age*s IsBting h«mmir8 to compare? 330 
Od the world's stage^when our applause grows higb^ 
For acting here lifers tragic comedy, 
The lookers-on will saj we act not weil» 
Unless the last the former scenes excel. 
But Age is froward, uneasy, scratinouSi S35 

Hard to be pleas'd, and parsimonioos. 
But all those errors from our manners risOi 
Not from our years; yet some morosities 
We must expect, since jealousy belongs 
To Age, of scorn, and tender sense of wrongs: 240 
Yet those are moliify^d, or not discem'd, 
Where civil arts and manners have been learn'd : 
So the Twins' humours, in our Terence *> .are 
Unlike, this harsh and rude, diat smooth and fair. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 245 
Some sorts, when old^-continue brisk and fine; 
So Age^s gravity may seem ^vejne, 
But nothing harsh or bitter ought t' appear. 
3f ^^*8 avance I cannot see 
(Vhat colour, ground, or reason, there should be • 
[s it not folly when the way we ride 351 

[s short for a long my age to provide? 
fo avarice some title youth may own, 
To reap in autumn what tiie spring had sown ; 
\nd, with the providence of bees or ants, 255 
Prevent with summer^ plenty winter's wants : 

• In his comedy called Adelphi. 
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But Age scarce fKmstiU Deftth stsaife by io vei^ 

And to a strai^er*s hand transfers the heep: 

Afmid to be 10 oaet, she's ehpragrtpoor 

And to avoid a miw^f makes kmie. 

Such madness as fer fear of death to 4ie^ 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. Wi 

THE POURTH PART. 

Now against (that which terrifies oar Age) 
The last and greatest grievance we engage ; 
To her grim deadi appears in aU Her shapes^ 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
Fond, foeli^ men! witihfearofdeadieiw^pviifdly 5 
Which either shootd be wish'd ler or de^is'd : 
This, if our souls with bo^to deatfi destroy; 
That, if our souls a*seoond tifeeiijey. 
What else is to be fearM, wben we shall guia 
Btemal life, or have no sense of pak ? |0 

The youngest in the momiBg-are not sure 
That till the night their life they can secure; 
Tlieir Age stasds more expend to aecadcHte 
Than ours, nor conitnon care ^heir f ate p rev e nts; 
Death's force (with terror) against Nftture etrives. 
Nor one of many to ripe Age arrives. 10 

From this ill fate the world's disoFdersrlee, 
For if all men were oM they would be wise. 
Years aud experience our forefathers tso^t. 
Them under laws and into cilaes brought. SO 

Why only should the fear of death belei^ 
To Age, wbieb ts «i oonnoA tp H^jcnng} 



Your kepeful hnlhen, wd my.wn, toyoa, 
Scipto ! Mid m^p this mnsk^ mukei too true. 
But. vig*rous yotttb may \i» g»y tfaooghts ervot SS 
To maoy years, which A%9 must not expeqt 
But when h« wes his «iry hopes deceived, 
With gri^f he says, Whothis^wpuki havebeii^v'd? 
We happi^ ore than they wfho but desir'd 
To possess that which we long siuqs acquir*d. 30 
Whatif ewr 4tge to Nestor'-S could ext^nd^ 
*Ti» vaia to think that lasting which mi^t e^d ; , 
And when *tt8 past, net any part r^maifis 
* Theieaf imt the reward wiiich virtue gaid«. 
I>aySy months, and ye^s, li^ruoning wat^cft flow^ 
Nor w^ is past n6r what^s to come we know^ ^ 
Our date, how shoyt soefer, mnst us content. 
When a good actor dpth his part pres^Qty 
Ifi ev'ry att he oar attention draws, 
Tfaftt at the Ust he may find just applause ; 4fii 
So^ib^' but sliort, yet we must kar^i t()e a^t 
or virtue on this stage to act our part, 
True wisdom must our actiQi»sso di^eclti 
"^0% 0iily the last pjnudit to expect > 
Yet g;rieve no more, tho' long- that jpiirt should last* 
Thau husbandmea because tl^ eprmg is past* 4^ 
The spring^likeyoothyfresh blossoms dothpfoduce^ 
But »utumn makes them ripe and lit for iise : 
So Age a mature mellowness doth set 
On the green promises of youtliful he^ 6^. 

AU things which Na|;ure did ordain are gOQ4« ^ 
Aud so mu»t be Sf%99iv'd smd tfi^v^lpod^ 

DENHAM. O 
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Age, tike ripe apples, on earthVboMni dropsy 

While force our youUi, like fruits uotiinely cfops ? 

Hie sparkling flame of our warm blood expiiies,55 

As when hu^ streams are pour'd on ragbg 6res; 

But Age enforced falls by her own consent. 

As coals to ashes, when die spirit's spentt 

Therefore to death I with such joy resort. 

As seamen from a tempest to their port: 60 

Yet to that port ourselves we must not foroey 

Before our pilot, Nature, steers oar course. 

Let us the causes of our fear condenMi, 

Then Death at his approach we shall contenm. 

Tho' taour heat of youth ocht Age seems col<^ #5 

Yet when resotvM it is more brave and bold. 

Thus Solon to Pisistratus repl/d, 

Demanded on what succour he r«ly*dy 

When with so few he boldly did engage f 

He said he took his courage from: his Age. 70 

Then death seems welcome, and our nature kim^ 

When, leaving us a perfect sense and nund,. 

She (fike a workman inr his science skilPd) 

Pulls down with ease what her own hand did boikL 

That art which knew to join all parts in one 75 

Makes the least viMent separation. 

Yet tho* our Kgaments betimes grow weak,.* 

We must not force them till themselves they brea&, 

Pythagoras Inds us in our station stand. 

Tin God, our general, shall us disband. go 

Wise Solon dying, wish'd his friends might griefv«y 

Hmt in their memofies he stiU niight live; 



Yet wis^Enntus gave conmuuid lo all ' 
His friends not to bewail his funeral* 
Your tears for such a death in vain jou tpeadi fl( 
Which straight in imnortality ihaU end. 
In death if there be an^r sense of pain^ 
But a short space to A^ it will remain? 
On which, without my feaR, my wishes wait. 
But ttm'rous youth on this shoiikl meditate. 99 
Who for light pieasuve this advice rejacts, 
finds little when his thoughts he recollecta. 
Our death (tho' not its oertaia date) we know. 
Nor whether it may be this night or no. 
How then can they contented live who fear 9$ 
A danger certain, and none knows hownear ? 
They err who for the fear of death dbpute. 
Out ^;al]ant actions this mistake confute. 
Thee, Brutus ! Bome^s first martf r I must name ; 
The Curtii bravely div*d t&e gulf of flame ; . 100 
Atdliussacrififc'd himself, to 8av« 
That faith whk^ to his barb'roas foes he gave: 
With the two Sdpios did thy unde hl\. 
Bather than fly from conquering Hannibal: 
The great Marcellus (who restored Rome) fD5 
His greatest foes with honour did intomh. 
Their lives how many of our legions threw 
I«to the bieacb ? whence no nitum they knew* 
Must then die wise, the old, the learned, ifot 
What not the rwde, the ydung, th' unleara'd forbear? 
Satiety from all things else doth come, 11 1- 

Then life must to itself grow weariign^ 



Those trifle whcv^diii cfaibim tsAis dsligltt. 
Grow natiseotM to the young maiif s appettte ; 
JM fi«m dnae gwetifii our yoftttli requbes 115 
To exercific their miiuky our Age ratiief; 
Amt when tbel«Btdetightsof Age shell dim, 
life iti itifetf wiU fiod sfttietf . 
Now. yoiiy iBj f riendB, my sense of death shall hear. 
Which lean well deanrihei for he steads oaar. llM 
Your father^ LbbUvs! and y«ars,,Scipio ! 
My fiaend^ and men of honour^ I did kacnri 
Asosrtaibfy as we aMMt die^tfaoy \W& 
Thatlife which jastiyiBsty that name reeeire? '*- 
Till from tb/tte pdeoos of our flesh releas^d^ M5 
Oor loiib:willi heavy hardens lie oppvess'd s 
WhicU|Mur4 of man from heaven ikUidg down. 
Earth, in.her low afayes^tdoth hide and drowB,. 
A plane so dark to the neleatial light 
Add pure etehial fire^s c|nitiB Opflosite. 150 

The gods thro' hsunan foodies did dispene 
Aa heavenly soal lo guide this uniNrerse, ' 
That maii^ when he of heav'nly bodies sanr 
The order, aMght firon thenco a pattern dramr ; 
Nto this .to lae did my <iwn diotates ehowy ISS 
But to the old pWknophei% I owe* 
J heard Pythagovas, bad those who came 
With him> and from our eonntiy tO(^ th^ nnoss^ 
Who never doubted hot the beams divine, 
penned from gods, in mortal breasts <did shine. 1<|0 
'Nor from my knowledge did (he Ancients hisie 
What SoQsaies jMar^d the hot^r he dy'd^ * 
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of .$ouk proclaim*^ 
<Wliom (b* oracle of jaen the wisest iiamM.) 
Why should we doub^ of that whereof oor seosp 
Fiods demonstration ffom experienoe? - 144 

Our loinds are here, and there, below^ above ; ^ 
Nothing that^smorttdcan so swiftly move* 
,Our thoughts to future things their flight direct^ 
/ind in an instant al) that's past collect. 100 

Refi5on,*remembrancey wit, inventive ar^ 
No nature but immortal can impart.* ; « 

Man^s soul in a perpetual motion flows^ 
And to no outward cause that motioaowes; » 
And therefore that no end can oyertake, 155 
JSecause our minds cannot themselves forsake; 
And since the matter of our soul is pure 
And simple, which no o^ixtuve can eoduse 
Of parts which not among themselves agree. 
Therefore it never can divided be ; 160 

And Nature shows (without philosophy) 
What cannot be divided cannot die. 
We ev^o ii^ early infancy discern 
Kno>rle^e is born with babes before they leani ; 
^>e they can speak they find so ijmny ways 165 
To serve their turn, and se^ mi>re arts ttuw days : 
Before their thoughts, they plainly can exi»-ess; 
The words and things they know . are nttmberlesi^ 
Wliich Nature, only and no ^ could find> > 
^i^t what she taught before she call'd to mind. 170 
These t6 his sons (as Xenophon records) 
Q£ the great Cyms were the d^iag wonls;- 



' Tear not^Amtt 46patt ; fme tHifrt^mfmhuH^ 

* 1 8h^ M M# kerfe, o^ !« nothing tttrn : 

' That soal #ftMt gtiT« me IH^ wa» sfe^i by natte, 
' ^Vet by th« *6ridntd iC dftsign'd Wad kimwil; 17d 
' AM tbo* its ilight no mortal ey« ^hall see, 
' Yet kaeir, fot ever it tbe »aiAe stknH be. 
' Tl^lit soul vbipb tan immortal glory give^ 
^ Vo her own Tirtiie»iiiast for ever lite. IM 

' Can yoit believe that man'daU-knowilig'^liilid 
' Cam to a mortal body be edttHnM? 
. ' Iw a fool fboHath fn^m her imiiiore 
' Onetf)^, ^ (when escap'd) f» wise and |nire. 

* Man's b^dy, when disMlTVI, it btrt (tie same 1&S 
< With bealtftjted mii9t return fvtsm whenee itcsamel 

* But whtoee into oui^ ii6dies reason ^ti>r% 

* None Bees it when It OMies^ or wh^re it f;oeli. 

^ Nothtng resembles death- so mueh as sleeps 18§ 

* Vet then our mipdstl^rnselvesfrtffnsHitfib^ keep. 
^ When fttm theit fleshly bondage they al^ free, 
^ Then what divine and future things they see! 

^ Which makes it most aj>pa^ent whenee they IM, 

V Afid what they shall hereafter be dedare/ 

Hiis noble speedi the dying Cyrus made, 19$ 

Me, Setpfo ! shall no argument petsdade. 

Thy grandsire, and his brother, to wh<mi FanM 

0ave> flraim two conqqer'd parts e* tit* world thei? 

Nor thy great grandsire, northy fathe^Pau)> [name, 

'^O fell at Cannse against HaitnibHl : fOO 

Nor I (for 'tis permitted to the ag*d 

To boa^t their actkH)^ had so (»^ ?BgV'4 
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*1n battles, iifid m pleAditogs hud we thought 
Timt only FAme our virtuous tction$ bought : 
rTwere better in soft pleasure and repose S05 
Ingloriousty oar peaceful eyes to close : 
Some high aesurance hath possessed my mtnd^ 
After jmy death an happier life to find; 
Unless our souls from the immortals came, 
What end- hafO we to seek imnsortal fame f 310 
All virtdous spirits some silch hope attends, 
TKerefore the wise hit days with pleasure ends. 
The foolish and short-sighted die .with fear 
That they go no where^ or they know not where^ 
The wise and virtuous soo), with clearer eyes, %i$ 
Before she parM, some happy port descries. 
My friends! your fathers I shall surely see l 
Kor oiUy thos<s I lov*d, orSvho lovM me; 
But such as before our* did end their days, 
Of whomjNre hear, and read, and write their 

praise. 
Thi» I believe ; for were I on my way, 3^1 

None shoulf^persuade me to return or stay. 
Should some god tell me* that 1 ehould be bom 
And cry ogam, his ofier I would scorn ; 
AshamM, when I have ended well my race^ 225 
To be led back to my first starting* place. 
And since with Ufc we are more grieved than 

We f IkhiM be either satisfy'd or cloyed. 

Yet will t not my length of days deplore, 

•^ in^q^ wisQ ^d leam'd liav^ done before ; %$(> 
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Nor can I think nn^h life in vain is lent. 
Which for our coaatxy nod our friends is spent. 
Hence from an iim, not from my home^ I posa^ 
Since Nature meant us here no dweUing-plaoe. 
Happy when I, from this turmoil set free, 235 
That peaceful and divine assembly see ; 
Not only those I nam'd I there shall gree^ 
But my own gallant virtuous Cato meet* 
Nor did I weep when I to ashes, turned 
His belov'd body, who should mine hate bitm*dL 
I in my thoughts beheld his soul ascend, 941 

Where his fix*d hopes our interview attend. 
Then cease to wonnier that I feel no grief 
From Age, which is of my delights the chief. 
My hopes, if tliis jRSsurance hath deceived, !)44 
(That I man's soul immortal have heliev*d,) 
And if I err, no powV shall dispossess 
J\Iy thoughts of that expected happiness^ 
/Thp' some minute philosophers pretend 249 

That with pur days our pains and pleasures end. 
If it he so I Iiold the safer side. 
For none of them my error shall deride ; 
And if hereafter no rewards appear, 
Yet virtue hath itself rewarded here. 
If tliose who tiiis opinion Imve despis'd, 255 

And their whole life to pleasure sacrific'dy 
Should feel tlicir error, they, when undeceiv'd. 
Too late will wish that me tliey had believ'd. 
If souls.no immortality obtain, 
'Jk fit -our bodies should be ont of pain, ^^ 
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The same uneasiness whrch cvVy thing 
Oives to our onture life must also bring. 
Good acts, if lung, seem tedious; so is Age, 
Acting too long upon this earth, her stage. 
Thus uMich for Age, to which when jpu arrive, 
That joy to you which it gives me *twill give. ^6 
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OF PRUDENCE. 

PREFACE 

TO TlTE FOttOWIKO TRANSlATrON, 

IjroiKC this last summer to visit the Wells, I took 
an occasion (by the way) to wait upoo aa 
ancient and honourable friend of mine, whom I 
found diverting his (then solitary) retirement 
with the Latin original of this transbdoo, whidi 
(being out of- print) I had never seen before. 
When I looked upon it^ I saw that it had 
formerly passed through two learned hands, not 
without approbation, which wero Ben Johnson 
and Sir Kenelm Digby : but T found it (where I 
shall never find myself) in the service of a better 
master, the Earl of Bristol, of whom I shall say 
no more t for I love not to improve the honour 
of the living by impairing that of the dead ; and 
my own profession hath taught me not to erect 
new supei*struotur^s upon an old ruin. He was 
pleased to recommend it to me for ray com* 
panion at the Wells, where I liked the enter- 
tainment it gave me so well, that I undertook 
to redeem it from an obsolete English disguise» 
wherein an old Monk had clothed it, and to 
make as becoming a new vest for it asl could. 

The author was a person of quality in Italy, liis 
.name Mancini, which family matched sioee 
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tvith the sister of CfOrdinat Mazarine ; he wa» 

contemporary to Petrarch and MantuaO) and 

aot Ion*; befofe Torquato Tasso, which shevv» 

that the age they lived in was not so unlearned 

AS that which preceded or that which followed* 

Xhe audior wrote upon tlx; four cardinal rirtues ;. 

but I liave translated only the two first, not to 

torn the kindness I intended to him into an 

injury; for the two last are Iktle more than 

repetitions and recitals of tlie first ; and (to 

make a Just excuse for him) they could not well 

be otherwise, since the two last virtues are but 

liescendants from the iirst. Prudence b€Hng the 

true mother of Temperance^ and true Fortitude 

the child of Justice* 



Wisdom's first progress is to take a vievr 
What^s decent or inctecent, false or true. 
He*s truly prudent who can separate 
lionest from vile, and still adhere to that : 
Tlieir dHTerence to measure, and to reach, Qf 

Reason welt rectify*d must Nature teach ; 
And these h^h scrutinies are subjects fit 
for man^s aH^searching and inquiring wit ; 
That search of knowledge did from Adam flow ; 
Who wants it, yet abhors his wants to show. iO 
Wisdom of what herself approves makes choice^ 
Nor i« led eaptive by the comaioikTeiQe* 
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Ckar-sigUted Reason Wt8doiD*j» jvdgmeot lead«» 
And Sense, her vassal, iu her footsteps treads. 
That thou CO Trulh the perfect way may^st kooK', 
To thee all her specific forms V\\ sliow. 16 

He that the way to honesty will learn. 
First what^s to be avoided must discern. 
Thyself from flatt'nog Self-conceit defend. 
Nor what thou dost not know, to know pretend. 90 
Some secrets deep in abstruse darkness lie; 
To search them thou wilt need, a piercing eye. 
Nor rashly therefore to such things adsent. 
Which undeceivM tliou after may *st. repeat: 
Study and tia»e in che^ must thee instruct, ^5 
And others* ojd experience may condnQt. 
Wisdom herself her ear doth often lend 
To counsel offered by a faithful friend. 
In equal scales t\Vo doubtful ijiatters lay, [weigh. 
Tl\ou may'st choose safely that which most doth 
*Tis not secure this pliuee or that to guard, 31. 
If any other entrance stand unbarr'd. 
He that escslpes thie serpent's teeth may fail. 
If he himself secures not fiom^his tail. 
Who saith ' Who could such ill events expect V 35 
With sliame on his own oooAsels doth reflect. 
Most in the world doth seU'<couccit deceive. 
Who just and good whate'er thej act believe. 
To their wilU wedded, m their errors. slaves^ 
No man (Xk\^o tlieuO ^^y ^hi|Uk himself behaves. 40 
Tins ^ti^neck'u pride nor art Aor force can beod, 
Nor high-UovirQ hpp(^ ^^ Jt^Hion's lure «U|^ccnd. 
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Fathers sonifetimes their children's faolts regard 
With pleasure^ and xheir criaies with gifts reward. 
lil pninters, when they draw^ and poets write, 45 
Virgil and ^Titian (seit-admiring) slight ; 
Then all tbej do, like gold and pearl appears. 
And others* actions are bnt dirt to theirs. 
They that so higtdy think themselves above 
All other men, themselves caa only love. 50^ 

Reason and virtue, all that men can boast 
Ofer other creatures, in those brutes are lost. 
Observe (if thee this fatal error touch. 
Thou to diyself contributing too much) 54 

Those who.are gen'rous, humble, just, and wise, 
AVho nor their s^M nor tbemselves idolize ; 
To form thyself by their example learn, 
(^or many eyes can more than one discern.) 
But yet beware of councils when too full, 
Number makes long disputes^ and graveness dull : 
Tlio' their advice be good, their counsel wise, 61' 
Yet length still loses opportunities. 
Debate defttroys dispatch, as fruits we see 
Rot when they hang too long upon the tree. 
Ib vain thnt husbandman his seed doth sow, 65 
If he his crop not in due season mow. 
A gen'nd sets bis army in array 
In vain, unless he.%ht and win the day. 
>Tis virtuous action that must praise bring forth, 
Without which slow advice is little worth. 70 
Ycl tliey who give good counsel praise deserve, 
TV>' io the active part they cannot serve« . 

p 
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In action, lenrned couiisetlors their ns^f 

Professions or disease, fod>ids t' engage. 

Nor to philosopher:* is praise deny'tl, ^S 

Whose wise instructions atlt^r-«j:;eft (^uide; 

Yet vainly most their agb in study spend ; 

Ko end of writiiii^ books, and to no end ; 

Beating their brains for strange and (uddeu things^ 

Whose knowledge nor delight nor profit bracq^ ; 

Tiiemsetves with doubts botii day and nis^perplex. 

Nor gentle reader please, or teacb, but vt«x, 8^' 

Books should to one of these four ends cxiiMhiCt\ 

Vor wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 

What need we s^aze upon the spaui;!cd sky ; a» 

Or into matter's hidden causes pry. 

To describe ev'ry city, stream, or hill 

I' th' world, our fancy with vain arcs to filW 

What is't to hear a sophister that pteads. 

Who by the ears the deoeiv'd audience leads? W 

If we were^wise these things we should not miad. 

But more delight in easy matters find. 

Learn to live well, tliat thou may'st die so too; 

To live and die is all we have t« do : 

The way (if no dii^ression's made) is eveii, 9i 

And free access, if we but ask, is given. 

Then seek to know those things which iiiakeoshicsc;^ 

i^nd having found them lock them ra thy breast : 

Inquiring then the way, go on, nor slack, 

But mend thy [nice, nor think of going back. 10^ 

Some their whole age in these inquiries waste. 

And die like Hools before one $CQp tliej^ 'wre pa»w ^ 



Tis strange to knG^ the way and not t* advance ; 
That knowledge is far worse than ignorance.. 
The learned teach, but what thev teach, not do ; lOd 
Andy standing still themselves, make others go. 
Ill vaiu on studj time away we throw. 
When we forbear to act the things we know. 
The soldier that philosopher well blam*d 
^ko long and loudly in tlie sdiool s declaimed ; 1 10 
' Tell/ said the soldier, ' venerable Sir ! 

* Why all tliese words, this clamour, and this stir f 
^ Why dt> dispntes in wrangling spend the day, 

' Whilst one says only yea, and t* other nay?' 
*IMi/«aid the Doctor, * we for wisdom toil'd, 115 

* Forwhichnonefioilstoomuch/ The soldier smil'd^ 
' You're grey hnd old, and to some pious uSe 

* lliis mass of treasure yoo should now reduce : 

* Hat you yoar store have hoarded in some bank, 

* For which th* infernal spirits shall you thank,' 
J At what thoB learnest be by practice shown ; 121 
Tis said that Wisdom's dnklren make her known, 
'WIfat's good doth open to th' inquirer stand, 
And itself offers to th' accepting hand : 

AH things by order and true measures done, 125 
Wisdom will end as well as sl»e begun. 
Let early care thy main concerns secure, 
Things of less moment may delays endure. 
SU^cn do not for their servants first prepare. 
And of their wives and children quit the care; ISO 
Yet when we're ^ck^ the doctor's fetcVd in h$st% 
jLcaving our ^reat concernment to the last. 
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When we are weJl, our hearts are only net ' ' 
(Which way we care not), to be rich or great. 
What shaJi become of all that we have got? iS5 
Wc only know that us it follows not; 
And what a trifle is a moment'e breath 
Laid in the scale of everlasting death ? 
What's tinte when on eternity we thinks 
Athoasand ages in tliat sea must sink. 140 

Time's nothing but a word ; a miilioa 
Is. full as fUr from infinite as one. 
To whom thou much dost owe, thou muchnuistpayi 
Tliink on thte debt against th* accompting-day. 
God, who to thee reason and knowledge lent, 145 
Will ask how these two talents have been spentw 
"Let not low pleasures tliy high reason blind ; 
He's mad that seeks what no man e^er could find. 
Why should we fondly please our sense, whereiH 
Beasts us exceed, nor feel the stings of sin? 1^ 
What thoughts man's reason better can beoonie 
Than th' expectation of his welcome home ? 
Lords of the world have but for life their lease. 
And that too (if the lessor pbetise) mi&t cease. 
Beath cancelsNature's bonds^ but for our deeds 155 
(Thnt debt first paid) a strict account succeeds. 
If here not clearM, no suiietysbip can bail, 
Condemned debtors from th' eternal jail. 
Christ's bio()d's our balsam ; if that cure us here, 
Him, when our Judge, we shall not find severe; 
^iis yoke is easy wlien by us embracM, 161 

^t loads and galls, if OA our necks 'tis citst. 



fie jnist 10 all Uiy actions ; and if join'd 
Mlth tlio:i€ that arc not, never chapge tliy mind. 
|f aught obstruct tliy course, yc^t stand not still, 165 
Bnt wind about till you liave toppM tlic hill. 
To the same end men several paths may tread> 
As many doors into one temple lead ; 
And ttte same hand into a fist may clos€» 
Whidi instantly a palm expanded shows^ 170 
Jnstice and faith never forsake tite wise. 
Yet may occasion put him in disguise ; 
Kot turning like die wind, but if the state 
Of things must change, he is not obstinate ; 
Things past and future^ with the present weighs, 
Kor credulous of what vain rumour says, 1>76 
Few things by wisdom are at first believed ; 
An easy ear deceives^ ancl is deceived : 
For many truths have often pass'd for lies. 
And lies as often put on trutli's disguise : 180 
As flattery, too oft, like friendship shows. 
So them who speak plain truth we tiiiuk our foes^ 
No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistaket 
When any gre^t design thou dost intend, 135 

Think on the means, the manner, and the end: 
AU great concernments must delays endure ; 
Kafibncss and haste make all thii\gs uusecure ; 
iVnd if uncertain thy pretensions be. 
Stay tin fit time wear out uuctTtainty : 19Q 

But if to unjust things thou dost pretend. 
Ere they b^in let thy pretensious end. 
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Let thy discourse be such, that thoti mtij*st gnrt 
Profit to others,- or from them receive. 
Instruct the ignorant ; to those that live 195 

Under thy care good rules and patterns gire : 
Nor is't the least of virtues -to relieve 
Those whom afflictions or oppressions grieve. 
Commend but sparingly whom thou dost love ; 
But less condemn whom thou dost not approve. 
Thyf riend, like flatt'ry, too much praise doth wron^ 
And too sharp censure shows an evil tongue : 203- 
&ut let inviolate truth be always dear 
To thee; ev'n before friendship truth prefer. ' 
Than what thou meanest to give still promise less: 
Hold fast the pow'r thy promise to increase. 800 
Look forward what's to come, and back what's past^ 
Thy life will be with praise and prudence gracM: 
What loss oi* gain may follow thou may^st guess« 
Thou then wilt be secure of the success : 210 

Yet be not always on affairs intent, 
But let thy thoughts be easy and unbent: 
When olir minds' eyes are disengag'd and free. 
They clearer, farther, and distinctly sec ; 
They quicken sloth, pei*plexities untye, 215 

Make roughness smooth, and hardness roolUfy; 
And tho* our bauds from labour are release. 
Yet our minds find (ev'n when we sleep) no. rest, 
, Search not to find how other men otfend. 
But by that glass thy own offences mend ; 820 
Still seek to learn, yet care not much from wfaonii 
(So it be learning,} or from whence it come. 
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Of thy omi actions ethers* jodgments Icnrii; 
Often hf 8ma]l gretkt mfitten we discern. 
YtiNith what 10811*^8 age is like to be, doth show; 225 
We may oar ends by our beginnings know. 
Ijtt ncmcf direct thee what to do or say, 
Till thee thy joc^gment of the matter sway. 
Jxt not the pleasing many thee delight ; [right. 
Tirst jndge if ^those whom thoo dost please judge 
Search not to find w)mt lies too deeply hid^ QSl 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid; 
Norclirab on pyramids, which thy head turn round 
Standing, and whence no safe descent is found. 
Id Tain bis nerves and faculties he strains 235 
To rise, whose raising unsecure remains. 
They whom desert and favour forwards thrust^ 
Are wise when they their measures can adjust. 
IT^hen well at ease> and happy, live content^ 
^nd then consider why that Ufe was lent. 240 
fVlien wealthy, show thy wisdom not to be 
To Wealth a servant, bat make wealth serve thee. 
Tho* fdl alone, yet nothing think or do 
Which nor a witness nor a judge might know. 
The highest hill is the most slippery place, 245 
^d Fortune mocks as witli a smiling face ; 
Apd her tinsteady hand hath often plnc'd 
]tfen in high powV, but seldom holds them fast ; 
Against her then her forc6s Prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herself confines. 250 
|i|ore in prosperity is reason tost 
Tksffk 8lii|)9 in storms, their helms and anchors lost : ' 
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Before fair gale^ not all our sails we bear. 
But with side-wiads into safe harbours steer; 
More ships in calms on a deceitful coast, 1155 
Or unseen rocks, than in high storms are lost. 
Who castsout threats and frowns, no man-deceintes; 
Time for resistance and defence he ^ives ; 
Hat flatl'ry still in sagar*d words betrays. 
And poison in high-tasted meats conveys : 
So Fortnne^s smiles unguarded man surprise, 
put when she frowns he arms, and her defies. 3^4 



OF JUSTICE, 

*^is the first sanction Nature gave ta man. 

Each other to assist in what they can ; 

Just or unjust, this law for ever stands ; 

All things are good by law which she commands. 

The first step, man towaids Christ must justly live^ 

Who t* ushmiself, and all we have, did give* 

I|i vain doth man the' name of Just expect, 

If his devotions he to Qqd. neglect, 

So must vve rev'rence God| as first to know 

Justice from him, nqt from ourselves, doth flow, 

God those accepts Who to mankind are friends. 

Whose Justice far/as their Own po^v^r extends ; , 

In that they imitate tlie Pow^r divine ; 

Tl^e SHn fdik^ on ^d and bad ((oth ihin^;^ 
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And he tbat doth no good, aUho* no ill^ 
Does not the ottice of the just fulfil. 
Virtue doth mail to virtuous 'Actions steer; 
^is not enough that he should vice i'orbear : 
We live not only for ourselves to care. 
Whilst thcj thskt want it are deny'd their share. 
WisePiato said, the world with men was stor'd, 
Tliat succour each to other migl)t afford ; 
Nor are those succours to one sort confined. 
Bat seY'ra! parts to &ev*rat men consigned. 
He tbat of his own -stores no part can give ; 
May with his counsel or his hand ?> relieve. 
If Fortune make thee powerful, give defence 
'Gainst fraud and force, to naked innocence: 
And when our Justice doth her tributes pay, 
BIctliod and order must direct the way, 
Fir»t, to our God We must widi revVence bow; 
TIic second honour to our prince we owe ; 
Kes.t to wives, parents, children, tit respect, 
Axid to our friends and kindred we direct: 
Tlieii we must those who groan beneath the weight 
Of >^e, disease, or want, commiserate. 
'Mongst those vVhom honest lives can recommend, 
Oor justice more compassion should extend : 
To such who tliee in some distress did aid. 
Thy debt of thanks with interest should be paid. 
As llcsiod sings, spread waters o'er thy field, 
And a most just and glad increase tVjll yield. 
But yet take heed, lest doing good to one, 
Mischief and wrong be to anoilier done : 
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Such moderation widi thy bounty joiq, 
That thou may*st nothing give that Lh not thine : 
That liberality's but cast away 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay« 
And no aixess to wealth let rapine bring; 
Do nolliing that's unjust to be a king. 
Justice must be from violence exempt. 
But fraud's her only object of contempt. 
Fraud in the fox, force in the lion, dwells. 
But justice both from human hearts expels; 
But he's the gi*eatcst monster (without doubt) 
Who is a wolf within, a sheep without. 
Nor only ill injurious actions are^ 
But evil words and slanders bear their sluire. 
Truth justice loves, and truth injustice fears; 
Truth above all things a just man reveres. 
Tho' not by oaths wc God to witness call. 
He sees and hears, and still remembers ail ; 
And yet our attestations we may wrest 
Sometimes, to make the truth more manifest^ 
If by a lie a man preserve his faith. 
He pardon, leave, and absolution hath ; 
Or if I break my promise, which to tliee 
Would bring no good, but prejudice to me. 
All things ponunitted to thy trust, conceal. 
Nor what's forbid by any means reveal. 
Express thyself in plain not doubtful words^ 
That ground for quarrels or dispute affords. 
Unless thou find occasion, hold thy tongue ; 
Tfeystlf or others^ careless talk may wrong, 
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I 

>\l)en thou art called iuto public powV, 
And wiieii a crowd of suitors throng thy door, 
Be ^ure &q great offenders *9capc their dooms ; 
Small praise from Icn'ty and remissness comes : 
Crimes pardon*d^ others to those crimes invite^ 
Whilst lookers-on severe examples fright. 
When by a pardon'd murdVer blood is spilt, 
The ju^ge tliat pardoned hath tlie greatest guih. 
Who accuse rigour make a gross mistake; 
One criminal pardon'd may an hundred make. 
AVhen justice on offenders is not done, 
lAWy government, and commerce, are overthrown. 
As besieg'S traitors with die foe conspire 
T' unlock the gates and set the town on fire. 
Yet let the punishment th' offence exceed, 
Justice with weight and measure must proceed : 
Yet when pronouncing sentence seem not glad, 
^uch spectacles, tho* they are just, are sad ; 
Tho^ what thou dost tliou ought^st not to repent. 
Yet human bowels cannot but relent. • 
Bather than all must suffer some must die ; 
Yet Nature must condole their misery : 
And yet, if many equal guilt involve. 
Thou mi^'st not tliese condemn and those absolve* 
Justice when equal scales ejie holds, is blind ; 
X4or cruelty nor mercy change her mind. 
VThen some escape for that which others die^ 
Mercy to those, to these is cruelty. 
A fine and slender net the spider weaves, 
Which Uttl# and ligbt aoimals receives; 
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And if stie catch a common bee or fly. 

They with a piteous groan and murmur dies 

Bat if a wasp or hdroet she entrap, 

They tear her.cords, like Sampson, and escape;-* 

Su^ like a fly th«i poor offender dies; 

But like the wasp tlie ridi escapes and flies« 

Do not, if one but lightly thee o&nd. 

The puuislunent beymid the crime extend; 

Qr, after warning, the offence forget ; 

So God himself our failings doth remit. 

Etpect not more from servants than is just; 

Iteward tliem well if they observe tlieir trust : • 

Nor them witli cruelty or pride invade, 

Since God and Nature them our brothers amde: 

If his oilence bo great, let that suffice ; 

If light, forgive ; tor nt^ man's' always wise. 



AN OCCASIONAL IMITATION 

OF A MODERN AUTHOR 

UPON THE GAME OF CHESS. 

> • 

A TABLET stood of that abstersive tree 

Where .Tithiop's swarthy bird did build her neal^^ 

Inlaid it was with Libyan ivory, 

Drawn from the jawsof Afric*s prudent beltst. 

Two kings like Saul, much tMkr than^h« re«t, • 
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Tlieir eqiial armies draw into the field; 

Till oqe take th' other prisoner tUey contest, 

Courage and fortune must to conduct yield. 

This game the Persian Magi did invent, 

The force of Eastern wisdom to ei^press ; 

From thence to busy Europeans sent. 

And styrd by modem Lombards ^ Pepsive Cliess,^ 

Vet some that fled from Trqy to Rome report, 

Penthesilia Priam did oblige ; 

Her Amazons his Trojans taught this sport. 

To pass the tedious hours often years' siege. 

There she presents herself, whilst kings and peei^ 

Jiook gravely oh whilst fierce Bellona fights; 

Vet maiden iQodesty her motions steers, 

]^^o^ rudely skips o'er bishopb* he^ds like knightly 
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